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The October Socialist Revolution in Russia raised the problem of the 
S ir f f , rom , ca Pi talist , to ™<»nic development in its practical 

di,H1,£S * t bmc an world history; in the speeches and writings 
mri f i r 11 * ? L . enm , summariscs th e experience of the years im- 
mediately following the Revolution and indicates the chief ways of setting 
economic development on the socialist path. 

In the nineteenth century, Marx and Engels, the founders of scientific 
ocrahsm showed that the capitalist socio-economic formation bS on 
ti e exploitation of man by man, would inevitably perish and be replaced 
by the socialist system of society. This was a scientifically established fact 

Z Z*T<b e T™ 1318 >! kw ? w this when we toc > k P^er in order to 
£ ist reor 9^ ,sa ^. but we could not know either the forms 

ttrn J mat \° n ™ Id t3kc or Ac rate of development of the actual 
eorgamsafon. Instructions of a decisive nature can be evolved only by 

n 7l! Ct :r ^ PenCnCe 'c by -* C es e erie ™* «f »aiion 8/ because for our W 
TZ\ Z e ^ m T,u S ° C f li i ^ttuetion, the experience of the hundreds 
v * ? 10 ° sa / lds J of *e upper strata of society who have hitherto 

made history m both landowner and capitalist society is insufficient." 
nwf™ f t. acci ' uc ? to L 1 enin in Sns sphere.- by summarising the ex- 
mo . ^fffi^; r S ° f , Pe ° p3 f hc f° llnd Profoundly true solutions to the 
™£« , v and , """P 1 ^ 1 ^ Problems of socialist construction; the cor- 
the hill, S S r 0lut50 ^ ha / c been f roved h * the ^her course of history, 
of Jfi iS£ * 9 i W ° f S ° V1Ct f C °T" y ' the "«8nificent achievements 
* * - P £° plc m SClCnCe and tech nology and the successful devel- 
opment of socialist economy in other socialist countries. 
n m w Wnbn9 ? a,ltt r speeches here published cover a wide range of 
problems -queshons of the nationalisation and management of industry 
he scientific basas for the solution of the agrarian problem contained in 
?, J \ ^ °" the Land ' ways of socialising farming and its pros- 
pect , questions of economic planning, the creation of a new, socialist 
labour discipline and the organisation of socialist competition, the partici- 
pation of workers and peasants in the government, Workers' and Peasants- 
Inspection, and many other problems. It was found impossible to include 
an Lenin s works on these problems since they would fill several books of 
tins size; the chief works in which the principles and methods of build- 
ing socialist economy were formulated and scientifically grounded are 
however, given here in chronological order. 

The translations have been made from the Collected Works, Fourth 
Russian) Edition, and the numbers of the volumes from which they are 
taken are given at the end of each article; the volumes of the English 
edition bear the same numbers. 3 
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THE IMPENDING CATASTROPHE 
AND HOW TO COMBAT IT 



FAMINE IS APPROACHING 

Unavoidable catastrophe is threatening Russia. The rail- 
ways are incredibly disorganised and the disorganisation is 
progressing. The railways will come to a standstill. The trans- 
port of raw materials and coal to the factories will cease. The 
transport of grain will cease. The capitalists arc deliberately 
and consistently sabotaging (damaging, stopping, disrupting, 
hampering) production, hoping that an unparalleled catastro- 
phe will mean the collapse of the republic and democracy, 
and of the Soviets and proletarian and peasant associations 
generally, thus facilitating the return to a monarchy and the 
restoration of the supremacy of the bourgeoisie and landlords. 

The danger of a catastrophe of unprecedented dimensions 
and of famine is imminent. All the newspapers have written 
about this time and again. An incredible number of resolu- 
tions have been adopted by the parties and by the Soviets 
of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies-resolutions 
which admit that a catastrophe is unavoidable, that it is very 
close, that desperate measures are necessary to combat it, 
that "heroic efforts" by the people are necessary to avert 
ruin, and so on. 

Everybody says this. Everybody admits it. Everybody has 
decided that it is so. 

And yet nothing is being done. 

Half a year of the revolution has elapsed. The catastrophe 
is still closer, Unemplojmient has assumed a mass scale. Just 
think of it: there is a shortage of goods in the country, the 
country is perishing from a shortage of food, from 
a shortage of labour, although there is a sufficient quantity 
of. grain and raw materials-yet in such a country, at such a 
critical moment, there is mass unemployment! What better 
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evidence is required to show that after six months of revolu- 
tion (which some call a great revolution, but which so far it 
would perhaps be fairer to call a rotten revolution), in a dem- 
ocratic republic, with an abundance of unions, organs and 
institutions which proudly call themselves "revolutionary- 
democratic", absolutely nothing of any importance has 
actually been done to avert catastrophe, to avert famine? Wc 
are nearing ruin with increasing speed; the war will not 
wait; it is causing increasing dislocation in every sphere of 
national life. 

_ Yet the slightest attention and thought will suffice to con- 
vince us that the ways o£ combating catastrophe and famine 
are available, that the measures required to combat them are 
quite clear, simple, perfectly feasible, and fully within the 
powers of the people's forces, and that these measures are 
not being adopted only because, exclusively because, their 
realisation would affect the fabulous profits of a handful of 
landowners and capitalists. 

And, indeed, we can guarantee that you will not find a 
single speech, a single article in a newspaper of any trend, 
a single resolution passed by any meeting or institution 
which docs not quite clearly and definitely recognise the chief 
and principal measure of combating, of averting catastrophe 
and famine. This measure is control, supervision, accounting, 
regulation by the state, introduction of a proper distribution 
of labour-power in the production and distribution of goods, 
husbanding of the people's forces, elimination of all waste 
of effort, economy of effort. Control, supervision and ac- 
counting- these are the prime requisites for combating catas- 
trophe and famine. That is indisputable and generally recog- 
nised. And that is just what is not being done for fear of en- 
croaching on the supremacy of the landowners and capitalists, 
on their immense, unheard-of and scandalous profits, profits 
derived from high prices and War contracts (and, directly or 
indirectly, nearly everybody is now "working" for the war), 
profits about which everybody knows and which everybody 
sees, and over which everybody is sighing and groaning. 

And absolutely nothing is being done by the state to 
introduce such control, accounting and supervision as would 
be in the least effective, 
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COMPLETE GOVERNMENT INACTIVITY 

There is a universal, systematic and persistent sabotage 
of every kind of control, supervision and accounting and of 
all attempts on the part of the state to institute them. And 
one must be incredibly naive not to understand, one must 
be an utter hypocrite to pretend not to understand, where 
this sabotage comes from and by what means it is being car- 
ried on. For this sabotage by the bankers and capitalists, 
their ttustration of every kind of control, supervision and ac- 
counting, is being adapted to the state forms of a democratic 
republic, is being adapted to the existence of "revolutionary- 
democratic" institutions. The capitalist gentry understand 
full well that truth which all believers in scientific socialism 
profess to recognise, but which the Mensheviks 1 and Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries- tried to forget as soon as their friends 
secured jobs as Ministers, Deputy Ministers, etc. This truth 
is that the economic substance of capitalist exploitation is in 
no wise affected by the substitution of republican-democratic 
forms of government for monarchist forms, and that, conse- 
quently, the reverse is true-only the iorm of the struggle for 
the inviolability and sacredness of capitalist profits need be 
changed in order to protect them under a democratic republic 
just as effectively as under an absolute monarchy. 

The present, modern republican-democratic sabotage of 
every kind of control, accounting and supervision consists in 
the capitalists "warmly" accepting in words the "principle" 
of control and the necessity for control (as, it need hardly be 
said, do all the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries), 
insisting only that this control should be introduced 
"gradually", systematically and in a "state-regulated" way. In 
practice, however, these specious words serve to conceal the 
hustration of control, its nullification, its reduction to a fic- 
tion, the mere playing at control, the postponement of all 
business-like and practically effective measures, the creation of 
extraordinarily complicated, bulky and bureaucratically inert 
institutions of control which are fully dependent on the capital- 
ists, and which do absolutely nothing and cannot do anything. 

In order not to engage in unfounded statements, let us cite 
witnesses from among the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
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tionarics, i.e., the very people who had the majority in the 
Soviets during the first six months of the revolution, who 
took part in the "coalition government" 3 and who are therefore 
politically responsible to the Russian workers and peasants for 
aiding the capitalists and allowing them to frustrate all control. 

Izvestia Tsik (i.e.. the newspaper cf the Central Executive 
Committee of the All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Work- 
ers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies), the official organ of 
the highest of the so-called "authoritative" (no joke!) bodies 
of "revolutionary" democracy, in its issue of September 7, 
1917, No, 164, printed a resolution passed by a special con- 
trol organisation created by, and in the hands of, these very 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. This special insti- 
tution is the "Economic Section" of the Central Executive 
Committee. In its resolution it officially records as a fact "the 
complete inactivity of the central bodies set up under the 
government tor the regulation of economic life". 

In truth, could one imagine any more eloquent testimony 
to the collapse of the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary 
policy than this statement signed by the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries themselves? 

The need for the regulation of economic life was already 
recognised under tsarism, and certain institutions were set up 
for the purpose, But under tsarism economic chaos steadily 
grew and reached monstrous proportions. It was at once 
recognised that it was the task of the republican, revolutionary 
government to adopt effective and resolute measures to put 
an end to the economic chaos. When the "coalition" govern- 
ment was formed with the -Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries participating, it promised and undertook in its most 
solemn public declaration of May 6 tc introduce state control 
and regulation. The Tseretelis and Chernovs, like all the 
Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary leaders, vowed and 
swore that not only were they responsible for the govern- 
ment, but that "authoritative organs of revolutionary democ- 
racy" under their control actually kept an eye on the work 
of the government and supervised its activities. 

Four months have elapsed since May 6, four long months, 
in which Russia has sacrificed the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers for the sake of the absurd imperialist "of- 
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fensive"/ 1 in which chaos and disaster have been advancing in 
seven-league strides, in which the summer season afforded an 
exceptional opportunity to do a great deal in the matter of 
water transport, agriculture, prospecting for minerals, and 
so on and so forth- and after the lapse of four months the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries have been obliged 
officially to admit the "complete inactivity" of the institutions 
of control set up under the government!! 

And these Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, with 
the mien of serious statesmen, now prate (we are writing this 
on the very eve of the Democratic Conference of September 
12 s ) that matters can be furthered by replacing the coalition 
with the Cadets 6 by a coalition with commercial and indus- 
trial Kit Kityches, 7 the Ryabushinskys, Bublikovs, Tere- 
shchenkos and Co. 

How, be it asked, are we to explain this astonishing blind- 
ness of the Mensheviks and Socialist -Revolutionaries? Are we 
to regard them as political infants who in tJheir extreme 
foolishness and naivete do not realise what they are doing and 
have honestly gone astray? Or does the abundance of posts 
they occupy as Ministers, Deputy Ministers, Governors-Gen- 
eral, Commissars and the like possess the power of engender- 
ing a special kind of "political" blindness? 

MEASURES OF CONTROL ARE GENERALLY KNOWN 
AND EASY TO PUT INTO EFFECT 

It might be asked, are not the methods and measures of 
control extremely complex, difficult, untried and even un- 
known? Is not the delay due to the fact that although the 
statesmen of the Cadet Party, the merchant and industrial 
class, and the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary parties 
have already for six months been toiling in the sweat of their 
brow, investigating, studying and discovering measures and 
methods of control-still the problem is an incredibly difficult 
one and has not yet been solved? 

Alas, this is how they are trying to present matters to fool 
the ignorant, illiterate and downtrodden muzhiks and the gul- 
lible people who believe everything and never go deeply into 
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things. In reality, however, even tsarism, even the "old 
regime", when it set up the War Industry Committees, "knew 
the principal measure, the chief method and way to introduce 
control, namely, by uniting the population according to pro- 
fession, purpose of work, branch of labour, etc. But tsarism 
leaved the union of the population and therefore tried in every 
way to restrict and artificially hinder this generally-known, 
very easy and quite practical method and means of control. 

All the belligerent countries, suffering as they do from the 
extreme burdens and hardships of the war, suffering-in one 
degree or another— from economic chaos and famine, have 
long ago outlined, defined, applied and tested a whole series 
of measures of control, consisting in nearly every case in unit- 
ing the population and in creating or encouraging the activ- 
ities of unions of various kinds, in which representatives of 
the state participate, which are under the supervision of the 
state, etc. All these measures of control are generally known, 
much has been said and written about them, and the laws 
passed by the advanced belligerent powers relating to control 
have been translated into Russian or explained in detail in 
the Russian press. 

If our state really wanted to exercise control in a business- 
like and earnest fashion, if its institutions had not condemned 
themselves to "complete inactivity" by their servility to the 
capitalists, all the state would have to do would be to draw 
largely on the rich store of measures of control which are 
already known and already being put into effect. The only 
obstacle to this-an obstacle concealed from the eyes of the 
people by the Cadets, Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
-was, and still is, that control would bring to light the 
fabulous profits of the capitalists and would cut the ground 
from under these profits. 

In order the more clearly to explain this most important 
question (a question which is essentially equivalent to that 
of the programme of any truly revolutionary government 
that would wish to save Russia from war and famine), let us 
enumerate these principal measures of control and examine 
each of them separately. 

We shall see that all a government would have had to 
do, if its name of revolutionary-democratic government is not 
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merely a joke, was to decree, in the very first week of its 
existence, that the principal measures of control be carried 
into effect, that strict and severe punishment be meted out 
to capitalists who fraudulently evaded control, and to call 
upon the population itself to exercise supervision over the 
capitalists and see to it that they scrupulously observed the 
regulations on control- and control would have been intro- 
duced in Russia long ago. 

These principal measures are as follows: 

(!) Amalgamation of all the banks into a single bank and 
state control over its operations, or the nationalisation of the 
banks. 

(2) The nationalisation of the Syndicates, i.e., the largest, 
monopolistic capitalist associations (sugar, oil, coal, iron and 
steel syndicates, etc.). 

(3) Abolition of commercial secrecy. 

(4) Compulsory Syndication (i.e., compulsory amalgama- 
tion into associations) of industrialists, merchants and em- 
ployers generally. 

(5) Compulsory organisation of the population into con- 
sumers' societies, or the encouragement of such organisation, 
and the exercise of control over it. 

Let us examine what would be the significance of each of 
these measures if carried out in a revolutionary-democratic 
way. 

NATIONALISATION OF THE BANKS 

The banks, as we know, are the centres of modern economic 
life, the principal nerve centres of the whole capitalist 
economic system. To talk about "regulating economic life" 
and at the same time to evade the question of the nationalisa- 
tion of the banks is cither to betray the most profound igno- 
rance or to deceive the "common people" by florid words and 
grandiloquent promises with the deliberate intention of not 
fulfilling these promises. 

It is utterly absurd to control and regulate deliveries of 
grain, or the production and distribution of goods generally, 
without controlling and regulating bank operations. It is like 
trying to save odd kopeks and closing one's eyes to millions 
2—3.149 
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of rubles. Banks nowadays are so closely and intimately 
bound up with trade (in grain and everything else) and with 
industry that without "laying hands" on the banks nothing 
ot any value, nothing "revolutionary-democratic" can be 
accomplished. 

But perhaps for the state to "lay hands" on the banks is 
a very difficult and complex operation? They usually try to 
scare gullible people with this very idea-that is to say the 
capitalists and their defenders try it. because it is to their 
advantage to do so. 

But, as a matter of fact, the nationalisation of the banks 
which would not deprive any "owner" of a single kopek' 
presents absolutely no technical or cultural difficulties what- 
soever, and is being delayed exclusively because of the vile 
greed of an insignificant handful of the rich. If the nationali- 
sation of the banks is so often confused with the confiscation 
ot private property, it is the bourgeois press, whose interest 
it is to deceive the public, that is responsible for the dissem- 
ination of this confusion of ideas. 

The ownership of the capital wielded by and concentrated 
tn the banks is certified by - printed and written certificates 
called shares, bonds, bills, receipts, etc; Not a sinale one of 
tnese certificates would disappear or be altered if the banks 
were nationalised, i.e., if all the banks were amalgamated into 
a single state bank. Whoever owned fifteen rubles on a sav- 
ings account would continue to be the owner of fifteen rubles 
after the nationalisation of the banks; and whoever had fifteen 
million rubles would continue after the nationalisation of the 
banks to have fifteen million rubles in the form of shares, 
bonds, bills, commercial certificates and the like. 

What, then, is the significance of the nationalisation of the 
banks? 

It is that no effective control of any kind over the individ- 
ual banks and their operations is possible (even if commer- 
cial secrecy, etc., were abolished) because it is impossible 
to keep an eye on the extremely complex, involved and wily 
tricks that are resorted to in drawing up balance sheets, in 
founding fictitious enterprises and subsidiaries, in resorting 
to the services of figure-heads, and so on and so forth. Only 
the amalgamation of all banks into one. which in itself would 
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imply no change whatever in respect of ownership, and 
which, we repeat, would not deprive any owner of a single 
kopek, would make it possible to exercise real control-pro- 
vided, of course, that all the other measures indicated above 
were carried out. Only by the nationalisation of the banks 
can the state put itself in a position to know where and how, 
whence and when, millions and millions of rubles flow. And 
only control over the banks, over the centre, over the pivot 
and chief mechanism of capitalist circulation, would make it 
possible to organise real and not fictitious control over the 
whole economic life and the production and distribution of 
staple goods, and introduce that "regulation of economic life" 
which otherwise is inevitably doomed to remain a ministerial 
phrase designed to fool the common people. Only control 
over banking operations, provided they are concentrated in 
a single state bank, would make it possible, if certain other 
easily-practicable measures were adopted, to arrange the 
effective collection of income tax in such a way as really to 
prevent the concealment of property and incomes; for at 
present the income tax is very largely a fiction. 

The nationalisation of the banks has only to be decreed, 
and it would be carried cut by the directors and employees 
themselves. No special machinery, no special preparatory 
measures on the part of the state would be required, for this 
is a measure that can be effected by one single decree, at a 
single stroke". The economic feasibility of such a measure 
was created by capitalism itself once it had developed to the 
stage of bills, shares, bonds and the like. All that is required 
is to unify accountancy. And if the revolutionary-democratic 
government were to decide that immediately, by telegraph, 
meetings of managers and employees should be called in 
every city, and conferences in every region and in the country 
as a whole, for the immediate amalgamation of all the 
banks into a single state bank, this reform would be car- 
ried out in a few weeks. Of course, it would be the directors 
and the higher bank officials who would offer resistance, who 
would try to deceive the- state, delay matters, and so on, for 
these gentlemen would lose their highly remunerative posts 
and the opportunity of performing highly profitable fraudu- 
2* 
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country, ,e„ from the military standpoint, this measure would 
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be a gigantic advantage and would enhance the "military 
might" of the country tremendously. 

The following objection might be raised: why do such ad- 
vanced states as Germany and the U.S;A. "regulate economic 
life" so magnificently and yet do not even think of national- 
ising the banks? 

Because, we reply, both these states, although one is a 
monarchy and the other a republic, are not merely capitalist 
but also imperialist states. That being the case, they carry 
out the reforms they need by reactionary-bureaucratic meth- 
ods, whereas we are speaking here of revolutionary-de- 
mocratic methods. 

This "little difference" is of major importance. In most 
cases it is "not the custom" to pay attention to it. The term 
"revolutionary democracy" has become with us (especially 
among the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mcnsheviks) almost 
a conventional phrase, like the expression "Thank God!"- 
which is used also by people who are not so ignorant as to 
believe in God- or like the expression "respectable citizen" 
-which is. sometimes used even in addressing members of the 
staff of Dyen or Yedinstvo, although nearly everybody un- 
derstands that these newspapers have been founded and "are 
maintained by the capitalists in the interests of the capitalists, 
and that there is therefore very little "respectable" about 
pseudo-socialists contributing to these newspapers. 

If we do not employ the words "revolutionary democracy" 
as a stereotyped and ceremonial phrase, as a conventional 
epithet but reflect on their significance, we shall find that 
being a democrat in fact means reckoning with the interests 
of the majority of the people and not the minority, and that 
being a revolutionary means destroying everything pernicious 
and obsolete in the most resolute and ruthless manner. 

Neither in America nor in Germany, as far as we know, 
is any claim laid by either the government or the ruling classes 
to the title "revolutionary democrats", a title to which 
our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks lay claim (and 
which they prostitute). 

In Germany there are only four very large private banks 
or national importance; in America there are only two. It is 
easier, more convenient, more profitable for the financial 
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magnates of these banks to unite privately, surreptitiously, in 

and not a Z ^ T * rev ° lu ? on ^ ™* in a bureaucratic 
and not a aemocratic way, bribing state officials (this is the 
general ru e both m America and in Germany), and preserv- 
ing the pr.vate character of the banks precisely in order To 

P Jl e Z Q S Mr CCy ° f ,™° ns ' P^isely in order to milk the 
state of millions and millions in "superprofits", and precisely 
m order to perform fraudulent financial machinations 

Both America and Germany "regulate economic life" in 
such a way as to create conditions of war-time penal servitude 
l t l 0X l evs < a " d Pa^y for the peasants) and a paradise 

<L ,£f " .I" 5 and , ca P ltaIi ? ts - Th «r regulation consists in 
queezing the workers to the point of starvation, while the 
capitalists are guaranteed (surreptitiously, in a reactionary 
buieaucratic fashion) profits higher than before the war 

. b " cfia . course is quite possible in republican-imperialist Rus- 

bv rtf 'mm 18 ? deed th f™ u ™ e that is b «ng followed not only 
by the MilyukOTs and Shmgaryovs, but also by Kerenskv in 
partnership with Tereshchenko, Nekrasov, Beiitsky, Proko 
povich anc I Co who also prated the reactionary-bureaucrat- 
c inviolability" of the banks and their sacred right to fabu- 
lous profits. Let us better tell the truth, namely, that in re- 
publican Russia they want to regulate economic life in a 
reactionary-bureaucratic manner, but "often" find it difficult 
to do so owing to the existence of the "Soviets" that Kornilov 
JNo 1 did not manage to disperse, but which Kornilov No 2 
will endeavour to disperse. . » 

That would be the truth. And this simple but bitter truth 
hn?Z e j T t° r ^ enli 2htenment of the people than the 
racy * ' " gr6at "' '' revolution ary" democ- 

* * * 

The nationalisation of the banks would at the same time 
greatly facilitate the nationalisation of the insurance business 
i.e., the amalgamation of all the insurance companies into 
one, the centralisation of their operations, and state control 
over them. Here, too, conferences of insurance company em- 
ployees could carry out this amalgamation immediately and 
without any great effort, provided a revolutionary-democratic 
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government decreed this and ordered directors and large 
shareholders to effect the amalgamation without the slightest 
delay and held every one of them strictly accountable for it. 
Hundreds of millions of rubles have been invested in the in- 
surance business by the capitalists; the work is all done by 
the employees. The amalgamation of this business would lead 
to lower insurance premiums, would provide a host of ad- 
vantages and conveniences for the insured and would make 
it possible to increase their number without increasing ex- 
penditure of effort and funds. Absolutely nothing but the 
inertia, routine and greed of a handful of holders of remu- 
nerative jobs is delaying this reform, which, again, would 
enhance the "defence potential" of the country by economising 
national labour and creating a number of highly important 
opportunities to "regulate economic life" not in word, but in 
deed, . • 

NATIONALISATION OF THE SYNDICATES 

Capitalism differs from the old, pre-capitalist systems of 
economy in having created the closest ties and interdepend- 
ence between the various branches of economy. Were this 
not so, incidentally, no steps towards socialism would- be 
technically feasible. Modern capitalism, under which the 
banks dominate production, has carried this interdependence 
of the various branches of the economy to an extreme. The 
banks and the more important branches of industry and com- 
merce have become inseparably merged. This means, on the 
one hand, that it is impossible to nationalise the banks alone, 
without proceeding to create a state monopoly of commercial 
and industrial syndicates (sugar, coal, iron, oil, etc.), and 
without nationalising them. It means, on the other hand, that 
if carried out in earnest, the regulation of economic life would 
demand the simultaneous nationalisation of both the banks 
and the syndicates. 

Let us take the Sugar Syndicate as an example. It-.was 
created under tsarism, and at that time developed into a huge 
capitalist combine of splendidly equipped refineries and 
factories. And, of course, this combine, thoroughly imbued as 
it was with the most reactionary and bureaucratic spirit, 
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secured scandalously high profits for the capitalists and reduced 
its employees to the status of humiliated and downtrodden 
slaves without any rights whatever. Even at that time the 
state controlled and regulated production-in the interests of 
the rich, the magnates. 

All that remains to do here is to transform reactionary- 
bureaucratic regulation into revolutionary-democratic regula- 
tion by simple decrees providing for the summoning of a con- 
terence of employees, engineers, directors and shareholders, 
tor the introduction of uniform accountancy, for control by 
the workers' unions, etc. This is an exceedingly simple thing 
-yet it has not been done! Under the democratic republic 
tile regulation of the sugar industry actually remains reac- 
tionary-bureaucratic; everything remains as of old; the waste- 
ful dissipation of national labour, routine and stagnation 
and the enrichment of the Bobrinskys and Tereshchenkos 
Democracy, and not bureaucracy, the employees, and not the 
sugar kings", should be called upon to exercise independent 
mitiative-and this could and should be done in a few days, at 
a single stroke, if only the SociaHst-fievolutionaries andMen- 
sheviks did not befog the minds of the people by plans for "as- 
sociation" with these very sugar kings, for the very coalition 
with fte wealthy from which, and as a consequence of which 
the complete inactivity" of the government in the matter of 
regulating economic life follows with absolute inevitability * 
„ Ts rf. th f ° U bu 5iness. It had already to a vast extent been 
socialised by the earlier development of capitalism. Just a 
couple of oil kings wield millions and hundreds of millions 
of rubles, clipping coupons and accumulating fabulous profits 
from the "business" which is already actually, technically and 
socially organised on a national scale and is already being 
conducted by hundreds and thousands of employees, engi- 
neers, etc. The nationalisation of the oil industry could be 
effected at once, and it is imperative for a revolutionary- 



These lines had already been written when I learned from the news- 
papers that the Kerensky government is introducing a sugar monopoly 
and of course is introducing it in a reactionary-bureaucratic way, without 
capita^f empk,yces ' «Hwp* Parity, and without bridling the 
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democratic state, especially when the latter suffers from an 
acute crisis and when it is essential to economise national la- 
bour and to increase the output of fuel at all costs. It is 
clear that here bureaucratic control can achieve nothing and 
can change nothing, for the "oil kings" can cope with the 
Tereshchenkos, the Kerenskys, the Avksentyevs and the Sko- 
belcvs as easily as they coped with the tsar's Ministers, by 
means of delays, excuses and promises, and by the direct and 
indirect bribery of the bourgeois press (this is called "public 
opinion", and the Kerenskys and Avksentyevs "reckon" with 
it) and the bribery of officials (left by the Kerenskys and 
Avksentyevs in their eld jobs in the old state machine which 
remains intact). 

If anything is to be done in earnest, bureaucracy must be 
abandoned for democracy, and in a truly revolutionary way, 
re., war must be declared on the oil kings and shareholders! 
the confiscation of their property and punishment by imprison- 
ment must be decreed for delaying the nationalisation of 
the oil business, for concealing incomes or accounts, for 
sabotaging production, and for failing to take measures to 
increase production. The initiative of the workers must be 
appealed to; they must be immediately summoned to confer- 
ences and congresses; a certain part of the profits must be 
assigned to them, if they institute overall control and increase 
production. If such revolutionary-democratic steps had been 
taken at once, immediately, in April 1917, Russia, which is 
one of the richest countries in the world in deposits of liquid 
fuel, might, using water transport, have done a very great 
deal during this summer to supply the people with the neces- 
sary quantities of fuel. 

Neither the bourgeois nor the coalition Socialist-Revolu- 
honary-Menshevik-Cadet government has done anything 
whatever; both have confined themselves to a bureaucratic 
playing at reforms. They have not dared to take a single 
revolutionary-democratic step. Everything has remained as it 
was under the tsars-the same oil kings, the same stagnation, 
the same hatred of the workers for their exploiters, the same 
dislocation as a consequence, and the same dissipation of na- 
tional labour-only the letterheads on the incoming and outgo- 
ing papers in -the "republican" offices have been changed' 
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^ t ^, e , coaI ind « s ti*y; it is technically and culturally no 
less ripe" for nationalisation, and is being no less shameless- 
ly managed by the robbers of the people, the coal kings and 
there are a number of most striking tacts of direct sabotage, 
direct damage to production and its suspension by the indus- 
trialists. Even the ministerial Rahochaya Gazeta of the Men- 
sheviks has admitted these facts. And what do we find? Ab- 
solutely nothing has been done, except to call the old, reac- 
tionary-bureaucratic conferences "on half-and-half basis"- 
half workers and half bandits from the Coal Syndicate! Not 
a single revolutionary-democratic step has been taken, not a 
shadow of an attempt has been made to establish the only 
control which is real-control from bdmu, through the em- 
ployees' union, through the workers, and by using terror 
against the coal-owners, who are ruining the country and 
bringing production to a standstill! How can this be done 
when we are "all" in favour of the "coalition",-rif not with 
the Cadets, then with commercial and industrial circles; and 
coalition means leaving the power in the hands of the capital- 
ists^ Jetting them go unpunished, allowing them to hamper 
affairs, to blame everything on the workers; to intensify the 
cnaos and thus to pave the way for a new Kornilov revolt! 

ABOLITION OF COMMERCIAL SECRECY 

Unless commercial secrecy is abolished, either control over 
production and distribution will remain an empty promise 
only needed by the Cadets to fool the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries and. Mensheviks, and by the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks to fool the working people, or control can be 
exercised only by reactionary-bureaucratic methods and 
means.. Although this is obvious to every unprejudiced person 
and although Pravda 9 persistently demanded the abolition of 
commercial secrecy (and was suppressed largely for this 
reason by the Kerensky government which is subservient to 
capital), neither our republican government nor the 'authori- 
tative organs of revolutionary democracy" have even thought 
of this first step of real control. 

This is the very key to all control. Here we have the most 
sensitive spot of capital, which is robbing the people and 
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sabotaging production. And that is exactly why the Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks are afraid to do anything 
about it. 

The usual argument of the capitalists, one repeated by 
the petty bourgeoisie without reflection, is that under the 
capitalist system of economy the abolition of commercial 
secrecy is in general absolutely impossible, for the private 
ownership of the means of production and the dependence 
of the individual enterprises on the market render essential 
the "sacred inviolability" of commercial books and commer- 
cial operations, including, of course, banking operations. 

Those who in one form or another repeat this or similar 
arguments allow themselves to be deceived and themselves 
deceive the people by shutting their eyes to two fundamental, 
highly important and generally known facts of modern econom- 
ic life. The first fact is the existence of large-scale capitalism, 
i.e., the peculiar features cf the economic system of 
banks, syndicates, large factories, etc. The second fact is the 
war. 

It is precisely modem large-scale capitalism, which is 
everywhere becoming monopoly capitalism, that deprives 
commercial secrecy of every shadow of reasonable justifica- 
tion, turns it into hypocrisy and into an instrument exclusively 
for concealing financial fraud and the incredibly high 
profits of big capital. Large-scale capitalist economy, by its 
very technical nature, is socialised economy, that is, it both 
operates for millions of people and, directly or indirectly, 
unites by its operations hundreds, thousands and tens of 
thousands of families. It is not like the economy of the small 
artisan or the average peasant, who keep no commercial 
books at all, and who would therefore not be affected by the 
abolition of commercial secrecy I 

As it is, the operations conducted in large-scale business 
are known to hundreds or more persons. Here the law pro- 
tecting commercial secrecy does not serve the interests of pro- 
duction or exchange, but those of speculation and profit- 
mongering in their crudest form, and of direct fraud, which, 
as we know, in the case of joint-stock companies is partic- 
ularly widespread and very skilfully concealed by reports 
and balance sheets, so compiled as to deceive the public. 
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While commercial secrecy is unavoidable in small com- 
modity production, i.e., among the small peasants and artisans, 
where production itself is not socialised but scattered and 
disunited, in large-scale capitalist production, the protection 
of commercial ;secrecy means the protection of the priv- 
ileges and profits of literally a handful of people against the 
interest of the whole people. This has already been recognised 
by the law, inasmuch as provision is made for the publica- 
tion of the accounts of joint-stock companies. But this control, 
which has already been introduced in all advanced countries,' 
as well as in Russia, is a reactionary-bureaucratic control 
which does not open the eyes of the people and which does 
not allow the whole truth about the operations of joint-stock 
companies to become known. 

To act in a revolutionary-democratic way it would be 
necessary to pass immediately another law abolishing commer- 
cial secrecy, compelling the big enterprises and the wealthy 
to render the fullest possible account, and investing every 
group of citizens of substantial democratic numerical strength 
(1,000 or 10,000 voters, let us say) with the right to examine 
all the documents of any large enterprise. Such a measure 
could be fully and easily effected by a simple decree. It alone 
would develop popular initiative in control, through the of- 
fice employees' unions, the workers' unions and all the poli- 
tical parties, and it alone would make control effective and 
democratic. 

Add to this the fact of the war. The vast majority of com- 
mercial and industrial establishments are now working not 
for the "free market", but for the government, for the war. 
I have therefore already stated in Pravda that people who 
oppose us with the argument that socialism cannot be in- 
troduced are liars, and barefaced liars at that, because it is 
not a question of introducing socialism now, directly, over- 
night, but of exposing robbery of the treasury. 

Capitalist 'war" economy (i.e., economy directly or indi- 
rectly connected with war contracts) is systematic and legal- 
ised robbery of the treasury, and the Cadet gentry, together 
with the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who are 
opposing the abolition of commercial secrecy, are nothing 
but aiders and abettors oi this robbery ot the treasury. 
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The war is now costing Russia fifty million rubles a day. 
These fifty million go mostly to army contractors. Of these 
fifty, at least five million daily, and probably ten million or 
more, constitute the "honest income" of the capitalists and 
the officials who are in one way or another in collusion with 
them. The very large firms and banks which lend money for 
war contract transactions thereby earn unheard-of profits, 
and do so by robbing the treasury, for no other epithet can 
be applied to this defrauding and plundering of the people 
"on the occasion of" the hardships of war, "on the occasion 
of" the deaths of hundreds of thousands and millions of 
people. 

"Everybody" knows about these scandalous profits made 
on war contracts", "everybody" knows about the "letters of 
guarantee" which are concealed by the banks, "everybody" 
knows who is gaining by the rising cost of living; it is dis- 
cussed with a smile in "society". Quite a number of precise 
references are made to it even in the bourgeois press, which 
as a general rule keeps silent about "unpleasant" facts and 
avoids "ticklish" questions. Everybody knows about it, yet 
everybody keeps silent, everybody tolerates it, everybody 
puts up with the government, which prates eloquently about 
"control" and "regulation"!! 

The revolutionary democrats, were they real revolution- 
aries and democrats, would immediately pass a law abolish- 
ing commercial secrecy, compelling contractors and merch- 
ants to render public accounts, forbidding them to abandon 
their field of activity without the permission of the authorities, 
imposing the penalty of confiscation of property and shoot- 
ing* for concealment and for deceiving the people, organis- 
ing supervision and control horn below, democratically, by 
the people themselves, by unions of employees, consumers, etc. 

Our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks fully deserve 
to be called scared democrats, for on this question they repeat 
what is said by all the scared philistines, namely, that the 
• I have already had occasion to point out in the Bolshevik press that 
objections to the death penalty can be entertained only when the latter is 
applied by the exploiters against (the mass of the toilers with the purpose 
of 'maintaining exploitation. It is hardily likely that any revolutionary gov- 
ernment whatever could avoid applying the death penalty to the exploiters 
(i.e., the landowners and capitalists). 
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capitalists will "run away" if "too severe" measures are 
adopted, that "we" will be unable to get along without the 
capitalists, that the British and French millionaires, who are 
"supporting" us, will most likely be "offended", and the like. 
It might be thought that the Bolsheviks were proposing 
something unknown to history, something that has never 
been tried before, something "utopian", although as a matter 
of fact even 125 years ago in France, people who were real 
"revolutionary democrats", who were really convinced of the 
just and defensive character of the war they were waging, 
who really had the support of the masses which were also 
sincerely convinced of this, were able to establish revolution- 
ary control over the rich and to achieve results which earned 
the admiration of the whole world. And in the century and 
a quarter that has since elapsed, the development of capital- 
ism, which resulted in the creation of banks, syndicates, rail- 
ways and so forth, has greatly facilitated and simplified the 
adoption of measures of really democratic control by the 
workers and peasants over the exploiters, the lando^vners and 
capitalists. 

In point of fact, the whole question of control boils down 
to who controls whom, i.e., which class is in control and 
which is being controlled. In our country, in republican Rus- 
sia, with the help of the "authoritative organs" of supposedly 
revolutionary democracy, it is the landowners and capitalists 
who are still recognised as, and who still are, the controllers. 
The inevitable result is the capitalist robbery that is provok- 
ing the universal indignation of the people, and the economic 
chaos that is being artificially fostered by the capitalists. 
We must resolutely and irrevocably, not fearing to break 
with the old, not fearing boldly to build the new, pass to 
control over the landowners and capitalists by the workers 
and peasants. And this is what our Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks fear worse than the plague. 

COMPULSORY UNIFICATION INTO ASSOCIATIONS 

Compulsory syndication, i.e., compulsory organisation of 
the industrialists, for example, into unions, is already being 
practised in Germany. Nor is there anything new in it. And 
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here, too, through the fault of the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks, we see the utter stagnation of republican 
Russia, which these little-to-be-respected parties "entertain" 
by dancing a quadrille with the Cadets, or with the Bubli- 
kovs, or with Tereshchenko and Kerensky. 

Compulsory syndication is on the one hand a means 
whereby the state as it were expedites capitalist development, 
which everywhere leads to the organisation of the class struggle 
and to a growth in the number, variety and importance 
of unions. And, on the other hand, compulsory "unionisation" 
is an indispensable prerequisite for any kind of effective 
control and economy of national labour. 

The German law, for instance, binds the leather manufac- 
turers of a given locality or of the whole country to form an 
association, on the board of which there is a representative 
of the state for the purpose of control. A law of this kind 
does not directly, i.e., in itself, affect property relations in 
any way; it does not deprive any owner of a single kopek 
and does not predetermine whether the control is to be 
exercised in a reactionary-bureaucratic or a revolutionary- 
democratic form, direction or spirit. 

Such laws can and should be passed in our country im- 
mediately, without losing a single week of precious time; it 
should be left to social conditions themselves to determine 
the more concrete forms for putting the law into effect, the 
speed with which it is put into effect, the methods of super- 
vision over its implementation, etc. The state requires no 
special machinery for this, nor any special investigation, nor 
any preliminary enquiries for the passing of such a law; all 
that is required is the determination to break with certain 
private interests of the capitalists, who are "not accustomed" 
to such interference and who have no desire to forfeit the 
superprofits which are ensured by the old methods of manage- 
ment and the absence of control. 

No machinery and no "statistics" (which Chernov wanted 
to substitute for the revolutionary initiative of the peasants) 
are required to pass such a law, inasmuch as the implementa- 
tion of the law must be made the duty of the manufacturers 
and industrialists themselves and of the available public forces, 
under the control of the available public (i.e., non-govern- 
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mental, non-bureaucratic) forces too, which, however, must 
consist in all cases of the so-called "lower estates", i.e., of 
the oppressed and exploited classes, which in history have 
always proved to be immensely superior to the exploiters in 
their capacity for heroism, self-sacrifice and comradely 
discipline. 

Let us assume that we have a really revolutionary-dem- 
ocratic government and that it decides that the manufacturers 
and industrialists in every branch of production who employ 
let us say, not less than two workers shall be obliged im- 
mediately to amalgamate into uyezd and gubernia associa- 
tions. Responsibility for the strict observance of the law is 
laid in the first place on the manufacturers, directors, members 
of boards and large shareholders (for they are the real 
leaders of modern industry, its real masters). They are to b«=- 
regarded as deserters from military service, and punished as 
such, if they do not work for the immediate implementation 
of the law, and are to bear mutual responsibility, each answer- 
ing for all, and all for each, with the whole of their prop- 
erty. Responsibility is next laid on all office employees, who 
shall also be obliged to form one union, and. on all workers 
and their trade union. The purpose of "unionisation" is to 
institute the fullest, strictest and most detailed accountancy, 
but chiefly to combine operations in the purchase of raw 
materials, the sale of products, and the economy of national 
funds and forces. When the disunited establishments are 
amalgamated into a single syndicate, this economy can at- 
tain tremendous proportions, as economic science teaches us 
and as is shown by the example of all syndicates, cartels and 
trusts. And it must again be repeated that this syndication 
will not itself alter property relations one iota and will not 
deprive any owner of a single kopek. This circumstance must 
be strongly stressed, for the bourgeois press constantly 
frightens" small and medium proprietors by asserting that 
the socialists in general, and the Bolsheviks in particular, 
want to "expropriate" them-an obviously false assertion, as 
socialists do not intend to, cannot and will not expropriate 
the small peasant even ii there is a fully socialist revolution. 
All the time we are speaking only of the immediate and ur- 
gent measures, which have already been introduced in West- 
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era Europe and which a democracy that is at all consistent 
ought to introduce immediately in our country in order to 
combat the impending and inevitable catastrophe. 

Serious difficulties, both technical and cultural, would be 
encountered in amalgamating the small and very small pro- 
prietors into associations, owing to the extreme disunity and 
technical primitiveness of their enterprises and the illiteracy 
or _ lack of education of the owners. But precisely such enter- 
prises could be exempted from the law (as was pointed out 
above in our hypothetical example); their non-amalgamation, 
let alone their belated amalgamation, would not create any 
serious obstacle, for the part played by the huge number of 
small enterprises in the sum total of production and their im- 
portance to the economy as a whole are insignificant, and, 
moreover, they are often in one way or another dependent on 
the big enterprises. 

Only the big enterprises are of decisive importance; and 
here the technical and cultural means and forces for "unioni- 
sation'' do exist; what is lacking is the firm, determined 
initiative of a revolutionary government which should be 
ruthlessly severe towards the exploiters to set these forces 
and means in motion. 

The poorer the country is in technically trained forces, and 
in intellectual forces generally, the more urgent it is to decree 
compulsory amalgamation as early and as resolutely as pos- 
sible and to begin with the bigger and biggest enterprises 
when putting the decree into effect, for only amalgamation 
will economise intellectual forces and make it possible to 
utilise them to the iull and to distribute them more correctly. 
If, after 1905, even the Russian peasants in their out-of-the- 
way districts, under the tsarist government, in face of the 
thousands of obstacles created by that government, were able 
to make a tremendous forward stride in the creation of all 
kinds of associations, it is clear that the amalgamation of 
large- and medium-scale industry and trade could be effected 
in several months, if not more rapidly, provided compulsion 
to this end were exercised by a really revolutionary-democratic 
government, which relied on the support, aid, interest and 
advantage of the "lower classes", the democracy, the working 
people, and called upon them to exercise control. 
3—3149 
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REGULATION OF CONSUMPTION 

The war has compelled all the belligerent and many of the 
neutral countries to resort to the regulation of consumption. 

™ IT'! 8 T b f 6 ? mtro f duccd ™* have become custom- 
m, and this has led to the appearance of other cards 
Russia is no exception and has also introduced bread cards 

Using this as an example, we can draw, perhaps, the most 
sinking comparison of all between reactionary-bureaucratic 
methoas of combating a catastrophe, which are confined to 
minimum reforms and revolutionary-democratic methods, 
which, to justify their name, must directly aim at a violent 
rupture with the old, obsolete system and the achievement of 
tne speediest possible progress. 

The bread card-this typical example of regulating consump- 
tion m modern capitalist countries-aims at, and achieves (at 
best) one thing only, namely, the distribution of available 
supplies of gimn so that everybody gets his ration. A maximum 
limit of consumption is established, not for all foodstuffs 
by far, but only for principal foodstuffs, those of "popular" 
consumption. And that is all. There is no intention of "doing 
anything else. Available supplies of grain are calculated in 
a bureaucratic way, then divided according to the number of 
tne population, a ration is fixed and introduced, and there the 
matter ends. Luxury articles are not affected, for they are 
anyway" scarce and "anyway" so dear as to be beyond the 
reach ot the "people". And so, in all the belligerent countries 
without exception, even in Germany, which evidently, without 
fear of contradiction, can be said to be a model of most ac- 
curate, pedantic and strict regulation of consumption-ei7«n in 
Germany we find that the rich constantly get around all "ra- 
tions^ of every kind. This too "everybody" knows and "every- 
body talks about with a smile; and in the German socialist 
press, and sometimes even in the bourgeois press, despite the 
fierce military stringency of the German censorship, we con- 
stantly nnd stones and reports about the "menus" of the rich 
saying how the wealthy can obtain white bread in any quantity 
at a certain health resort (visited, on the plea of illness 
by everybody . . . who has plenty of money), and how the 
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wealthy substitute for articles of popular consumption choice 
and rare articles of luxury. 

A reactionary capitalist state which tears to undermine the 
foundations of capitalism, the foundations of wage slavery, 
the foundations of the economic supremacy of the rich, which 
tears to develop the independent activity of the workers and 
the working people generally, which fears to "stir up" their 
demands, such a state will be quite content with bread cards. 
Such a state does not for a moment, in any measure it adopts, 
lose sight of the reactionary aim of strengthening capitalism, 
preventing its being undermined, and confining the "regula- 
tion of economic life" in general, and the regulation of con- 
sumption in particular, to such measures as are absolutely 
essential to feed the people, without any attempt at real regula- 
tion of consumption by exercising control over the rich, and 
laying the greater pari of the burden in times of war on those 
who arc better off, who are privileged, well-fed and overfed 
in times of peace. 

The reactionary-bureaucratic solution of the problem with 
which the war has confronted the peoples confines itself to 
bread cards, to the equal distribution of absolutely essential 
"popular" foodstuffs, without retreating one iota from bu- 
reaucratic and reactionary methods, that is, from the aim of 
not developing the initiative of the poor, the proletariat, the 
mass of the people {"demos"), of not allowing them to exer- 
cise control over the rich, and of leaving as many loopholes 
as possible for the rich to compensate themselves with articles 
of luxury. And a great number of loopholes are left in all 
countries, we repeat, even in Germany-not to speak of Rus- 
sia; the "common people" starve while the rich visit health 
resorts, supplement the meagre official ration by all sorts of 
"extras" obtained on the side, and do not allow themselves 
to be controlled. 

In Russia, which has only just made a revolution against 
the tsarist regime in the name of freedom and equality, in 
Russia which, as far as its actual political institutions are con- 
cerned, has at once become a democratic republic, what partic- 
ularly strikes the people, what particularly arouses the dis- 
content, irritation, anger and indignation of the masses is the 
easy way, patent to all in which the wealthy can get around 
3* 
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the "bread cards". They do it very easily indeed. From "under 
the counter", and for a very high price, especially if one has 
"full" {which only the rich have), one can obtain anything, 
and in large quantities, too. It is the people who are starv- 
ing. The regulation of consumption is confined within the nar- 
rowest bureaucratic-reactionary limits. The government has 
not the slightest intention of arranging regulation on really 
revolutionary-democratic lines, and is not in the least con- 
cerned about doing so, 

"Everybody" is suffering from the queues but . . . but the 
rich send their servants to stand in the queues, and even en- 
gage special servants for the purpose! And that is "democ- 
racy" ! 

At a time when the country is suffering untold calamities, 
a revolutionary-democratic policy would not confine itself to 
bread cards to combat the impending catastrophe but would 
add, firstly, the compulsory organisation of the whole popula- 
tion in consumers' societies, for otherwise control over con- 
sumption cannot be fully exercised; secondly, labour service 
for the rich, making them perform without pay secretarial and 
similar duties for these consumers' societies*; thirdly, the equal 
distribution among the population of absolutely all articles 
of consumption, so as really to distribute the burdens of the 
war equitably; fourthly, the organisation of control in such 
a way that the consumption of the rich in particular would be 
controlled by the poorer classes of the population. 

The establishment of real democracy in this sphere and 
the display of a real revolutionary spirit in the organisation 
of control by the most needy classes of the people' would be 
a very great stimulus to the employment of all available in- 
tellectual forces and to the development of the truly revolu- 
tionary energies of the entire people. Whereas now the min- 
isters of republican and revolutionary-democratic Russia, 
exactly like their confreres in all other imperialist countries' 
eloquently prate about "working in common for the good of 
the people" and about "exerting every effort", but it is the 
people who see, feel and sense the hypocrisy of such utter- 
ances. 

The result is that no progress is being made, chaos is 
spreading irresistibly, and a catastrophe is approaching, for 
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our government cannot introduce war-time penal servitude for 
the workers in the Kornilov, Hindenburg, generally imperial- 
ist, way-the traditions, memories, survivals, habits and insti- 
tutions of the revolution are still too much alive among the 
people; our government does not want to take any really 
serious steps in a revolutionary -democratic direction, for it 
is thoroughly infected and thoroughly enmeshed by its 
dependence on the bourgeoisie, its "coalition" with the bour- 
geoisie, and its fear to encroach on the lattcr's real privileges. 



DISRUPTION OF THE WORK 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC ORGANISATIONS 
BY THE GOVERNMENT 

We have examined various ways and methods of combat- 
ing catastrophe and famine. We have seen everywhere that 
the contradictions between the democrats, on the one hand, 
and the government and the bloc of the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries and Mcnshcviks which is supporting it, on the other, are 
irreconcilable. To prove that these contradictions exist in 
reality, and not merely in our exposition, and that their ir- 
reconcilability is actually borne out by conflicts of national 
dimensions, we have only to recall two very typical "results" 
and lessons of the six months' history of our revolution. 

The history of the "reign" of Palchinsky is one lesson. The 
history of the "reign" and fall of Peshekhonov is the other. 

The measures to combat catastrophe and famine described 
above boil down to the all-round encouragement (even to the 
extent of compulsion) of the "unionisation" of the population 
and in the first place of the democrats, i.e., the majority of 
the population-and that means above all the oppressed 
classes, the workers and peasants, and especially the poor 
peasants. And this is the path which the population itself 
spontaneously began to adopt in order to cope with the unpa- 
ralleled difficulties, burdens and hardships of the war. 

Tsarism did everything to hamper the free and independent 
"unionisation" of the population. But after the fall of the tsar- 
ist monarchy, democratic organisations began to spring up 
and grow rapidly all over Russia. The struggle against the 
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catastrophe began to be waged by spontaneously arising dem- 
ocratic organisations-by all sorts of committees of supply, 
food committees, fuel councils, and so on and so forth. 

And the most remarkable thing in the whole six months' 
history of our revolution, as far as the question we are exam- 
ining is concerned, is that the government which calls itself 
republican and revolutionary, the government supported by 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries in the name of 
the "authoritative organs of revolutionary democracy", this 
government fought the democratic organisations and defeated 
tkeml 

By this fight, Palchinsky earned extremely wide and very 
sad notoriety all over Russia. He acted behind the govern- 
ment's back, without coming out publicly (just as the Cadets 
generally preferred to act, willingly pushing forward Tsere- 
teli "for the people", while they themselves arranged all the 
important business on the quiet). Palchinsky hampered and 
thwarted every serious measure taken by the spontaneously 
arising democratic organisations, for there could be no serious 
measure which would not "injure" the excessive profits and 
wilfulness of the Kit Kitychcs, And Palchinsky was in fact a 
loyal defender and servant of the Kit Kityches. Palchinsky 
went so far-and this fact was reported in the newspapers-as 
directly to annul the orders of the spontaneously arising dem- 
ocratic organisations ! 

The whole history of Palchinsky's "reign"-and he "reigned" 
for many months, and, morerover, at the very time when 
Tsereteli, Skobelev and Chernov were "ministers"-was a 
monstrous scandal from beginning to end; the will of the 
people and the decisions of the democracy were frustrated 
to please the capitalists and for the sake of their filthy greed. 
Of course, only an insignificant part of Palchinsky's "feats" 
could find their way to the press, and a full investigation of 
the way he hindered the struggle against famine can be made 
only by a truly democratic government of the proletariat when 
it conquers power and submits all the deeds of Palchinsky and 
his like, without concealing anything, to the judgement of the 
people. 

. ft will perhaps be objected that Palchinsky was an excep- 
tion, and that after all he was removed. ... But the fact is 
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that Palchinsky was not the exception but the rule, that the 
situation has in no way improved with his removal, that his 
place has been taken by similar Palchinskys with different 
names, and that all the "influence" of the capitalists, and the 
entire policy of frustrating the struggle against famine to 
please the capitalists has remained unaltered. For Kerensky 
and Co. are only a screen for the interests of the capitalists. 

The most striking proof of this is the resignation of Pe- 
shekhonov, the Minister of Food. As we know, Peshekhonov 
is a very, very moderate Narodnik. But in the organisation 
of food supply he wanted to work honestly, in contact with 
and relying on the democratic organisations. The experience 
of Pcshekhonov's work and his resignation are all the more 
interesting because this extremely moderate Narodnik, this 
member of the Popular Socialist Party, who was ready to ac- 
cept any compromise with the bourgeoisie, was nevertheless 
compelled to resign ! For the Kerensky government, to please 
the capitalists, landlords and kulaks, had raised the fixed 
prices of grain 1 

This is how M. Smith describes this "step" and its sig- 
nificance in the newspaper Svobodnaya Zhizn No. 1, of 
September 2: 

"Several days before the government decided to raise the fixed prices, 
the following scene was enacted in the National Food Committee: Rolovich, 
a representative of the Right, a stubborn defender of the interests of pri- 
vate trade and a ruthless' opponent of the grain monopoly and state inter- 
ference in economic affairs, publicly announced with a smug smile that, 
according to information at his disposal, the fixed grain prices would very 
shortly be raised. 

"The representative of the Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies 
replied by declaring that he knew nothing of the kind, that as long as the 
revolution in Russia lasted such an act could not take place, and that at 
any rate the government could not take such a step without first consulting 
the authoritative democratic organs- the Economic Council and the Na- 
tional Food Committee. This statement was 'Supported by a representative 
of the Soviet of Peasants' Deputies. 

"But, alas, reality introduced a very harsh amendment to this second 
statement! It was the representative of the wealthy elements and not the 
representatives of democracy who turned out to be right. He proved to be 
excellcntily informed of the preparations for an attack on democratic liber- 
ties, although the democratic representatives indignantly denied the very 
possibility of such an attack." 
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And so, both the representative of the workers and the 
representative of the peasants definitely express their opinion 
m the name of the vast majority of the people, yet the Ke- 
rensky government acts contrary to that opinion in the in- 
terests of the capitalists! 

Rolovich, a representative of the capitalists, turned out to 
be excellently informed behind the backs of the democrats- 
just as we have always observed, and now observe, that the 
bourgeois newspapers, Rech and Birzhsvka, are best informed 
of the doings in the Kerensky government. 

What does this possession of excellent information show? 
Obviously, that the capitalists have their "channels" and 
virtually hold the power in their own hands. Kerensky is a 
figure-head which they use as and when they rind necessary. 
The interests of tens of millions of workers and peasants are 
sacrificed to the profits of a handful of the rich. 

And how do our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
react to this outrageous humiliation ■ of the people? Did they 
address the workers and peasants to declare that after this 
prison was the only place for Kerensky and his colleagues? 

God forbid! The Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
through their "Economic Section", confined themselves to 
adopting the impressive resolution to which we have alreadv 
referred! In this resolution they declare that the raising of 
grain prices by the Kerensky government is "a ruinous meas- 
ure which deals a severe blow both to the food supply and 
to the whole economic life of the country", and that these 
ruinous measures had been taken in direct "violation of 
the law! 

Such are the results of the policy of compromise, the policy 
ot flirting with Kerensky and desiring to "spare" him! 

The government violates the law by adopting, in the inter- 
ests of the rich, the landlords and capitalists, a measure which 
rums the whole work of control, food supply and the stabi- 
lisation of the extremeJy shaky finances, yet the Socialist-Rev 
olutionarics and Mensheviks continue to talk about reaching 
an understanding with commercial and industrial circles, con- 
tinue to attend conferences with Tcreshchcnko, continue to 
spare Kerensky and confine themselves to a paper resolution 
ot protest, which the government very calmly pigeon-holesJl 
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This reveals with great clarity the truth that the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks have betrayed the people 
and the revolution, and that the Bolsheviks are becoming the 
real leaders of the masses, even of the Socialist-Revolution- 
ary and Menshevik masses. 

For, in fact, only the conquest of power by the proletariat, 
headed by the Bolshevik Party, could put an end to the out- 
rageous actions of Kerensky and Co. and restore the work of 
democratic food distribution, supply and other organisations, 
which Kerensky and his government are disrupting. 

The Bolsheviks- and this is borne out with clarity by the 
above example-are acting as the representatives of the inter- 
ests of the whole people, which are to ensure food distribu- 
tion and supply and meet the most urgent needs of the work- 
ers and peasants, despite the vacillating, irresolute and truly 
treacherous policy of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks, a policy which has brought the country to an act as 
shameful as this raising of grain prices ! 



FINANCIAL COLLAPSE AND MEASURES 
TO COMBAT IT 

There is another side to the problem of raising the fixed 
grain prices. This raising of prices involves a new chaotic 
increase in the emission ot* paper money, a new advance in 
the rising cost of living, increased financial disorganisation 
and the approach of financial collapse. Everybody admits that 
the emission of paper money constitutes the worst form of 
compulsory loan, that it affects most of all the conditions of 
the workers, the poorest section of the population, and that 
it is the chief evil engendered by financial disorder. 

And it is to this measure that the Kerensky government, 
supported by the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, 
is resorting! 

There is no way of effectively combating financial disorgan- 
isation and inevitable financial collapse except that of rev- 
olutionary rupture with the interests of capital and that of 
the organisation of really democratic control, i.e., control 
from "below", control by the workers and the poor peasants 
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over the capitalists, the way to which we referred throughout 
the earlier part of this exposition. 

Immense issues of paper money encourage profiteering, 
enable the capitalists to make millions of rubles, and place 
tremendous difficulties in the way of a very necessary expan- 
sion of production-for the already high cost of materials, 
machinery, etc., is rising further by leaps and bounds. What 
can be done about it when the wealth acquired by the rich 
through profiteering is being concealed? 

An income tax with progressive and very high rates for 
larger and very large incomes might be introduced. Our gov- 
ernment has introduced one, following the example of other 
imperialist governments. But it is to a large extent a fiction, 
a dead letter, for, firstly, the value of money is falling ever 
more precipitately, and, secondly, the more incomes are 
derived from speculation and the more securely commercial 
secrecy is protected the greater their concealment. 

Real and not nominal control is required to make the tax 
real and not fictitious. But control ever the capitalists is im- 
possible if it remains bureaucratic control, for the bureaucracy 
is itself bound to and interwoven with the bourgeoisie by 
thousands of threads. That is why in the West-European im- 
perialist states, be they monarchies or republics, financial im- 
provement is obtained solely by the introduction of "labour 
service", which creates war-time penal servitude or war-time 
slavery for the workers. 

Reactionary-bureaucratic control is the only method known 
to imperialist states-nor excluding the democratic republics 
of France and America-of foisting the burdens of the war 
on the proletariat and the working masses. 

The basic contradiction in the policy of our government 
is this: in order not to quarrel with the bourgeoisie and not 
to destroy the "coalition" with it, the government has to in- 
troduce reactionary-bureaucratic control, which it calls "rev- 
olutionary-democratic" control, deceiving the people at every 
step and irritating and angering the masses who have just 
overthrown tsarism. 

Yet only revolutionary-democratic measures, only the or- 
ganisation of the oppressed classes, the workers and peasants, 
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the masses, into unions would make it possible to establish 
a most effective control over the rich and wage a most 
successful fight against the concealment of incomes. 

An attempt is being made to encourage the use of cheques 
as a means of avoiding excessive emission of paper money. 
This measure is of no significance as far as the poor are con- 
cerned, for anyway they live from hand to mouth, complete 
their "economic cycle" in one week and return to the capital- 
ists the few meagre coppers they manage to earn. The use 
of cheques might have great significance as far as the rich 
are concerned; it might enable the state, especially in conjunc- 
tion with such measures as the nationalisation of the banks 
and the abolition of commercial secrecy, really to control the 
incomes of the capitalists, really to impose taxation on them, 
and really to "democratise" {and at the same time bring order 
into) the financial system. 

But the obstacle to this is the fear of encroaching on the 
privileges of the bourgeoisie and destroying the "coalition" 
with it. For unless really revolutionary measures are adopted 
and compulsion is seriously resorted to, the capitalists will 
not submit to any control, will not make known their budgets, 
and will not surrender their holdings of stocks for the dem- 
ocratic state to "keep account" of. 

The workers and peasants, organised in unions, by na- 
tionalising the banks, making the use of cheques legally com- 
pulsory for all rich persons, abolishing commercial secrecy, 
imposing confiscation of property as a penalty for conceal- 
ment of incomes, etc., might with extreme ease render control 
both effective and universal-control, that is, over the rich, 
and such control as would secure the return of paper money 
horn those who have it, Irom those who conceal it, to the 
treasury that issues it. 

This requires a revolutionary dictatorship of the democ- 
racy, headed by the revolutionary proletariat; that is, it re- 
quires that the democracy should become revolutionary in 
fact That is the crux of the matter. But that is just what is 
not wanted by our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, 
who are deceiving the people by displaying the Rag of "rev- 
olutionary democracy" while they are in fact supporting the 
reactionary-bureaucratic policy of the bourgeoisie, which, as 
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always, is guided by the rule; apves nous le deluge-after 
us the deluge! 

We usually do not even notice how thoroughly wc are per- 
meated by the anti-democratic customs and prejudices of the 
"sacredness" of bourgeois property. When an engineer or 
banker publishes the income and expenditure of a worker, 
data about his wages and the productivity of his labour, this 
is regarded as absolutely legitimate and fair. Nobody thinks 
of regarding it as an intrusion into the "private life" of the 
worker, as "spying or informing" on the part of the engineer. 
Bourgeois society regards the labour and earnings of a' wage- 
worker as its open book, any bourgeois being entitled to peer 
into it at any moment, and at any moment to expose the "luxu- 
rious living" of the worker, his supposed "laziness", etc. 

Well, and what about the reverse control? What if the 
unions of employees, clerks and domestic servants were in- 
vited by a democratic state to verify the incomes and expend- 
itures of capitalists, to publish information on ths subject and 
to assist the government in combating concealment of in- 
comes? 

What a furious howl against "spying" and "informing" 
would be raised by the bourgeoisie! When the "masters" 
control servants, when capitalists control workers, this is 
considered to be in the nature of things ; the private life of the 
working and exploited people is not considered inviolable; 
the bourgeoisie is entitled to call to account any "wage slave" 
and at any time to make public his income and expenditure. 
But if the oppressed attempted to control the oppressor, to 
throw light on his income and expenditure to expose his luxu- 
rious living, even in time of war, when his luxurious living is 
directly responsible for the fact that the armies at the front 
arc starving and perishing-oh no, the bourgeoisie will not 
tolerate "spying" and "informing"! 

It all boils down to the same thing: the rule of the bour- 
geoisie is irreconcilable with tiuly-rcvolutionary true 
democracy. One cannot be a revolutionary democrat in the 
twentieth century and in a capitalist country it one fears to 
advance towards socialism. 
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CAN ONE GO FORWARD IF ONE FEARS 
TO ADVANCE TOWARDS SOCIALISM? 

What has been said so far might easily arouse the follow- 
ing objection on the part of a reader who has been brought 
up on the current opportunist ideas of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and Mensheviks. The majority of the measures 
described here, he may say, are already essentially socialist 
and not democratic measures! 

This current objection, one that is usually raised (in one 
form or another) in the bourgeois, Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik press, is a reactionary defence of backward 
capitalism, a defence decked out in the Struve garb. Wc arc not 
ripe for socialism, it is claimed, it is too early to "introduce" 
socialism, our revolution is a bourgeois revolution, and there- 
fore we must be the menials of the bourgeoisie (although the 
great bourgeois revolutionaries in France 125 years ago made 
their revolution a great revolution by exercising terror against 
all oppressors, both landlords and capitalists!). 

The pseudo-Marxist lackeys of the bourgeoisie, who have 
been joined by the Socialist-Revolutionaries and who argue in 
this way, do not understand (as an examination of the theoret- 
ical basis of their opinion shows) what imperialism is, what 
capitalist monopoly is, what the state is, and what revolu- 
tionary democracy is. For when one has understood this, one 
cannot help admitting that there can be no advance except 
towards socialism. 

Everybody talks about imperialism. But imperialism is 
nothing but monopoly capitalism. 

That capitalism in Russia has also become monopoly cap- 
italism is sufficiently borne out by the examples of the Coal 
Syndicate, the Metal Syndicate, the Sugar Syndicate, etc. This 
Sugar Syndicate is an object-lesson in the way monopoly cap- 
italism grows into state monopoly capitalism. 

And what is the state? It is an organisation of the ruling 
class-in Germany, for instance, of the Junkers and capital- 
ists. And therefore what the German Plekhanovs (Scheide- 
mann, Lensch and others) call "war-time socialism" is in fact 
war-time state-monopoly capitalism or, to put it more simply 
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and clearly, war-time penal servitude for the workers and 
war-time protection for the profits of the capitalists. 

Now, try to substitute for the Junker-capitalist state, for 
the landlord-capitalist state, a revolutionary-democratic state, 
i.e., a state which in a revolutionary way destroys all privi- 
leges and does not fear to introduce the fullest democracy in 
a revolutionary way, and you will find that, given a really 
I'cvoluticnary-democratic state, state-monopoly capitalism 
inevitably and unavoidably implies a step, and more than one 
step, towards socialism! 

For if a huge capitalist enterprise becomes a monopoly, it 
means that it serves the whole nation. If it has become a state 
monopoly, it means that the state (i.e., the armed organisa- 
tion of the population, the workers and peasants in the first 
place, provided there is revolutionary democracy) directs the 
whole enterprise, In whose interest? 

Either in the interest of the landlords and capitalists, in 
which case what we have is not a revolutionary-democratic, 
but a reactionary-bureaucratic state, and imperialist republic. 

Or in the interest of the revolutionary democracy-and then 
it will be a step towards socialism. 

For socialism is nothing but the next step forward from 
state-capitalist monopoly. Or, in other words, socialism is 
nothing but state -capita list monopoly which is made to serve 
the interests oi the whole people and has to that extent ceased 
to be capitalist monopoly. 

There is no middle course here. The objective process of 
development is such that it is impossible to advance from 
monopolies (and the war has magnified their number, role and 
importance tenfold) without advancing towards socialism. 

Either one must be a revolutionary democrat in fact-in 
which case one must not fear to take steps towards socialism; 
or one fears to take steps towards socialism, condemns them 
in the Plekhanov, Dan, or Chernov way, by arguing that our 
revolution is a bourgeois revolution, that socialism cannot be 
"introduced", ctc.-in which case one inevitably sinks to the 
position of Kerensky, Milyukov and Kornilov, i.e., one will 
in. a reactionary-bureaucratic way suppress the "revolutionary- 
democratic" strivings of the worker and peasant masses. 

There is no middle course. 
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And therein lies the fundamental contradiction of our rev- 
olution. 

It is impossible to stand still in history in general, and in 
time of war in particular. One must either advance or retreat. 
It is impossible in twentieth-century Russia, which has won 
a republic and democracy in a revolutionary way, to go for- 
ward without advancing towards socialism, without taking 
steps towards it (steps conditioned and determined by the level 
of technology and culture: large-scale machine production 
cannot be ""introduced" in peasant agriculture, and cannot be 
abolished in the sugar industry). 

But to fear to advance means to retreat-which the Keren- 
sky s, to the delight of the Milyukovs and Piekhanovs, and 
with the foolish assistance of the Tserctclis and Chernovs, arc 
doing. 

The dialectics of history is such that the war, by extraor- 
dinarily expediting the transformation of monopoly capital- 
ism into state-monopoly capitalism, has thereby extraordin- 
arily advanced mankind towards socialism. 

Imperialist war is the eve of socialist revolution. And this 
not only because the horrors of the war give rise to prole- 
tarian revolt-no revolt can bring about socialism if the 
economic conditions for it have not ripened— but because state- 
monopoly capitalism is a complete material preparation for 
socialism, the threshold of socialism, a rung in the ladder of 
history between which and the rung called socialism there 
are no intermediate rungs. 

* * # 

Our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks approach 
the question of socialism in a doctrinaire way, from the stand- 
point of a doctrine learned by heart but poorly understood. 
They picture socialism as some remote, unknown and dim 
future. 

But socialism is now gazing at us from all the windows of 
modern capitalism; socialism is outlined directly, practically, 
by every important measure that constitutes a forward step 
on the basis of this modern capitalism. 

What is universal labour conscription? 
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It is a step forward on the basis of modern monopoly cap- 
italism, a step towards the regulation of economic life as a 
whole in accordance with a certain general plan, a step 
towards the economy of national labour and towards the 
prevention of its senseless wastage by capitalism. 

In Germany it is the Junkers (landowners) and capitalists 
who are introducing universal labour conscription, and there- 
fore it inevitably becomes war-time penal servitude for the 
workers. 

But take the same institution and ponder over its signifi- 
cance in a revolutionary-democratic state. Universal labour 
conscription, introduced, regulated and directed by the So- 
viets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies, will still 
not be socialism, but it will no longer be capitalism. It will 
be a tremendous step towards socialism, a step from which, 
if complete democracy is preserved, there can no longer be 
any retreat back to capitalism, without unparalleled violence 
being committed against the masses, 



THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ECONOMIC 
CHAOS— AND THE WAR 

A consideration of the measures to avert the impending 
catastrophe leads us to another supremely important ques- 
tion, namely, the connection between home policy and foreign 
policy, or, in other words, the relation between a war of con- 
quest, an imperialist war, and a revolutionary, proletarian war, 
between a criminal predatory war and a just democratic war. 

All the measures to avert catastrophe we have described 
would, as we have already stated, greatly enhance the defence 
potential, or, in other words, the military might of the 
country. That, on the one hand, On the other hand, these 
measures cannot be put into effect without turning the war of 
conquest into a just war, turning the war waged by the cap- 
italists in the interests of the capitalists into a war waged by 
the proletariat in the interests of all the working and exploit- 
ed people. 

And, indeed, the nationalisation of the banks and syndi- 
cates, taken in conjunction with the abolition of commercial 
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secrecy and the establishment of workers' control over the 
capitalists, would not only imply a tremendous saving of the 
people's labour, the possibility of economising forces and 
means, but would also imply an improvement in the condition 
of the working masses of the population, of the majority of 
the people. As everybody knows, economic organisation is of 
decisive importance in modern warfare. Russia has enough 
grain, coal, oil and iron,- in this respect we are in a better posi- 
tion than any of the belligerent European countries. And given 
a struggle against economic chaos by the measures indicated 
above, enlisting the initiative of the masses in this struggle, 
improving their condition, and nationalising the banks and 
syndicates, Russia could utilise her revolution and her democ- 
racy to raise the whole country to an incomparably higher 
level of economic organisation. 

If instead of the "coalition" with the bourgeoisie which 
is hampering every measure of control and sabotaging pro- 
duction, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks had in 
April effected the transfer of power to the Soviets and had 
directed their efforts not to playing a game of "ministerial 
leapfrog", not to bureaucratically occupying, side by side 
with the Cadets, ministerial, deputy-ministerial and similar 
posts, but to guiding the workers and peasants in their control 
over the capitalists, in their war against the capitalists, 
Russia would now be a country completely transformed 
economically, with land in the 'hands of the peasants, and with 
the banks nationalised, i.e., would to that extent (and these 
are extremely important economic bases of modern life) be 
superior to all other capitalist countries. 

The defence potential, the military might of a country 
whose banks have been nationalised is superior to that of a 
country whose banks remain in private hands. The military 
might of a peasant country whose land is in the hands of 
peasant committees is superior to that of a country whose 
land is in the hands of landlords. 

Reference is constantly made to the heroic patriotism and 
the miracles of military valour displayed by the French in 
1792-93. But the material, historical and economic conditions 
which alone made such miracles possible are forgotten. The 
suppression of obsolete feudalism in a really revolutionary 

4—3149 
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way, and the introduction throughout the country of a su- 
perior method of production and a free peasant land tenure, 
effected, moreover, with truly revolutionary-democratic speed, 
determination, energy and self-sacrifice-such were the mate- 
rial, economic conditions which with "miraculous" speed 
saved France by regenerating and rejuvenating her economic 
foundation. 

The example of France shows one thing and one thing only, 
namely, that in order to render Russia capable of self-defence, 
in order to obtain in Russia, too, "miracles" of mass heroism, 
all that is obsolete must be swept away with "Jacobin" ruth- 
lessncss and Russia rejuvenated and regenerated economi- 
cally. And in the twentieth century this cannot be done merely 
by sweeping away tsarism (France did not confine herself 
to this 125 years ago). It cannot be done even by the mere 
revolutionary abolition of landed proprietorship (we have not 
even done that, for the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks have betrayed the peasantry!), by the mere transfer 
of the land to the peasantry. For we are living in the twentieth 
century, and mastery over the land without mastery over the 
banks cannot regenerate and rejuvenate the life of the 
people. 

The material, industrial rejuvenation of France at the end 
of the eighteenth century was associated with a political and 
spiritual rejuvenation, with the dictatorship of revolutionary 
democrats and the revolutionary proletariat (from which the 
democrats had not separated themselves and with which they 
were still almost fused), and with a ruthless war proclaimed 
against everything reactionary. The whole people, and 
especially the masses, i.e., the oppressed classes, were swept 
up by boundless revolutionary enthusiasm : everybody consid- 
ered the war a just war of defence, and such it in fact was. 
Revolutionary France was defending herself against reaction- 
ary monarchist Europe. It was net in 1792-93, but many years 
later, after the victory of reaction within the countiy, that the 
counter-revolutionary dictatorship of Napoleon transformed 
France's wars from defensive wars into wars of conquest. 

And what about Russia? We are continuing to wage an 
imperialist war in the interests of the capitalists, in alliance 
with the imperialists and in accordance with the secret trea- 
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ties the tsar concluded with the capitalists of Britain and other 
countries, promising the Russian capitalists in these treaties 
the spoliation of foreign parts, Constantinople, Lvov, Armenia, 
etc. 

The war will continue to be an unjust, reactionary and 
predatory war on Russia's part as long as she does not propose 
a just peace and does not break with imperialism. The social 
character of the war, its real meaning, is not determined by 
the position of the enemy troops (as the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries and Mensheviks think, sinking to the vulgarity of an 
ignorant muzhik). What determines this character is the pol- 
icy of which the war is a continuation ("war is the continua- 
tion of politics"), the class that is waging the war, and the 
aims for which it wages this war. 

You cannot lead the masses in a war of conquest in accord- 
ance with secret treaties and expect them to be enthusiastic. 
The foremost class in revolutionary Russia, the proletariat, 
is coming more and more clearly to realise the criminal char- 
acter of the war, and not only have the bourgeoisie been 
unable to shatter this conviction of the masses but, on the 
contrary, the realisation of the criminal character of the war 
is growing. The proletariat of both metropolitan cities of Rus- 
sia has definitely become internationalist! 

How, then, can you expect mass enthusiasm for the war! 
_ Two things arc inseparably bound up, home policy and for- 
eign policy. The country cannot be rendered capable of self- 
defence unless the people display supreme heroism in carry- 
mg out great economic transformations boldly and resolutely. 
And it is impossible to arouse the heroism of the masses 
without breaking with imperialism, without proposing a dem- 
ocratic peace to all the nations, and without transforming the 
war in this way from a predatory and criminal war of con- 
quest into a just, revolutionary war of defence. 
F • ? nl ?\ a thorou 9 l1 anci irrevocable break with the capitalists 

L m botn homc an d foreign policies can save our revolution and 

our country, which is gripped in the iron vice of imperialism 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY DEMOCRACY 
AND THE REVOLUTIONARY PROLETARIAT 

To be really revolutionary, the democracy of present-day 
Russia must march in closest alliance with the proletariat 
supporting it in its struggle as the only thoroughly revolu- 
tionary class. 

Such is the conclusion, to which we are led by an analysis 
of the problem of combating an unavoidable catastrophe of 
unparalleled dimensions. 

The war has created such an immense crisis, has so strained 
the material and moral forces of the people, has dealt such 
blows at the entire modern social organisation, that humanity 
finds itself faced by an alternative: either it perishes, or it 
entrusts its fate to the most revolutionary class for the swift- 
est and most radical transition to a superior mode of produc- 
tion. 

Owing to a number of historical causes-the greater back- 
wardness of Russia, the unusual hardships brought upon her 
by the war, the utter rottenness of tsarism and the extreme 
tenacity of the traditions of 1905-the revolution broke out 
in Russia earlier than in other countries. The revolution has 
resulted in Russia catching up with the advanced countries 
in a few months, insofar as her political system is concerned. 

But that is not enough. The war is inexorable; it puts the 
alternative with ruthless severity: either perish, or overtake 
and outstrip the advanced countries economically as well. 

That is possible, for we have available the experience of 
a large number of advanced countries, the fruits of their tech- 
nology and culture. We are receiving moral support from the 
protest against the war that is growing in Europe, from the 
atmosphere of the growing world-wide workers' revolution. 
We are being inspired and encouraged by a revolutionary- 
democratic freedom which is extremely rare in time of im- 
perialist war. 

Perish or drive full-steam ahead. That is the alternative 
with which history has confronted us. 

And the attitude of the proletariat to the peasantry at such 
a moment confirms the old Bolshevik concept-correspondingly 
modifying it- the peasantry must be wrested from the influence 
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of the bourgeoisie. That is the sole guarantee of salvation 
for the revolution. 

And the peasantry is the most numerous section of the 
entire petty-bourgeois mass. 

Our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks have as- 
sumed the reactionary function of keeping the peasantry 
under the influence of the bourgeoisie and leading it to form 
a coalition with the bourgeoisie, and not with the prole- 
tariat. 

The masses are learning rapidly from the experience of 
revohition. And the reactionary policy of the Social 1st -Rev- 
olutionaries and Mensheviks is meeting with failure: they 
have been beaten in the Soviets of both Petrograd and 
Moscow. 10 A "Left" opposition is growing in both petty-bour- 
geois democratic parties. On September 10, 1917, a city con- 
ference of Socialist-Revolutionaries held in Petrograd had a 
two-thirds, majority of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, who 
incline towards an alliance with the proletariat and reject an 
alliance (coalition) with the bourgeoisie. 

The Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks repeat the 
comparison beloved of the bourgeoisie-bourgeoisie and 
democracy. But, in essence, such a comparison is as meaning- 
less as comparing pounds with yards. 

There is such a thing as a democratic bourgeoisie, and there 
is such a thing as bourgeois democracy; one would have to 
be completely ignorant of both history and political economy 
to deny this. 

The Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks needed this 
false comparison to conceal the incontrovertible fact that be- 
tween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat there stands the 
petty bourgeoisie. And, by virtue of its economic class status, 
it inevitably vacillates between the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat. 

The Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks are trying 
to draw the petty bourgeoisie into an alliance with the bour- 
geoisie. That is the whole meaning of their "coalition", of 
the coalition Cabinet and of the whole policy of Kerensky, a 
typical semi-Cadet. In the six months of the revolution this 
policy, has suffered a complete fiasco. 

The Cadets are full of malicious glee: the revolution, they 
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say, has suffered collapse; the revolution has been unable to 
cope either with the war or with economic dislocation. 

That is not true. It is the Cadets, the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries and the Mensheviks who have suffered collapse, for this 
bloc has ruled Russia for half a year, only to increase the 
economic dislocation and confuse and aggravate the military 
situation. 

The more complete the collapse of the union of the bour- 
geoisie with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, 
the sooner will the people learn their lesson and the more 
easily will they find the. correct way out, namely, the alliance 
of the poor peasantry, i.e., the majority of the peasantry, with 
the proletariat, 

September 10-14, 1917 



Published at the end 

of October 1917 in pamphlet 

form by Priboi Publishers 



Collected Works, Vol 25 



THE STATE AND REVOLUTION 



(Excerpts) 

We are not Utopians, we do not indulge in "dreams" of 
dispensing at once with all administration, with all subordina- 
tion; these anarchist dreams, based upon a lack of under- 
standing of the tasks of the proletarian dictatorship, are to- 
tally alien to Marxism, and, as a matter of fact, serve only 
to postpone the socialist revolution until people are different. 
No, we want the socialist revolution with people as they 
are now, with people who cannot dispense with subordina- 
tion, control and "foremen and accountants". 

The subordination, however, must be to the armed vanguard 
of all the exploited and working people, i.e., to the proleta- 
riat. A beginning can and must be made at once, overnight, 
of replacing the specific "bossing" of state officials by the 
simple functions of "foremen and accountants", functions 
which are already fully within the capacity of the average 
town dweller and can well be performed for "workmen's 
wages". 

We ourselves, the workers, will organise large-scale produc- 
tion on the basis of what capitalism has already created, rely 
ing on our own experience as workers, establishing strict, iron 
discipline backed up by the state power of the armed workers; 
we will reduce the role of the state officials to that of simply 
carrying out our instructions as responsible, revocable, 
modestly paid "foremen and accountants" (of course, 
with the aid of technicians of all sorts, types and degrees). 
This is our proletarian task, this is what we can and must 
start with in accomplishing the proletarian revolution. Such 
a beginning, on the basis of large-scale production, will of 
itself lead to the gradual "withering away" of all bureaucracy. 
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to the gradual creation of an order, an order without quota- 
tion marks, an order bearing no similarity to wage slavery, 
an order in which the functions of control and accounting- 
becoming more and more simple-will be performed by each 
m turn, will then become a habit and will finally die out as 
the special functions of a special section of the population. 

A witty German Social-Democrat of the seventies of the 
last century called the postal service an example of the 
socialist economic system. This is very true. At present the 
postal service is a business organised on the lines of a state- 
capilalist monopoly. Imperialism is gradually transforming 
all trusts into organisations of a similar type, in which, stand- 
ing over the "common" people who are overworked and 
starved, is the same bourgeois bureaucracy. But the mechanism 
of social management is here already to hand. We have 
simply to overthrow the capitalists, to crash the resistance 
of these^ exploiters with the iron hand of the armed workers, 
to smash the bureaucratic machine of the modern state-and 
we shall have a splendidly-equipped mechanism, freed from 
the ''parasite", a mechanism which can very well be set going 
by the united workers themselves, who will hire technicians, 
foremen and accountants, and pay them all, as, indeed all 
"state" officials in general, a workman's wage. Here is a 
concrete, practical task, immediately possible to fulfil in rela- 
tion to all trusts, a task that will rid the working people of 
exploitation and take account of what the Commune 1 ' 1 had al- 
ready begun to practise (particularly in building up the state). 

To organise the whole national economy on the lines of the 
postal service, so that the technicians, foremen, accountants, 
as well as all officials, shall receive salaries no higher than 
a workman's wage", all under the control and leadership 
ot the armed proletariat-this is our immediate aim. It is this 
state, standing on this economic foundation, that we need 
This is what will bring about the abolition of parliamentarism 
and the preservation of representative institutions. This is 
what will rid the labouring classes of the prostitution of these 
institutions by the bourgeoisie. 
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2. THE TRANSITION FROM CAPITALISM 
TO COMMUNISM 

(Excerpt horn Chapter V) 

Marx continues: 

". . . Between capitalist and communist society lies the 
period of the revolutionary transformation of the one 
into the other. There corresponds to this also a political 
transition period in which the state can be nothing but 
the revolutionary dictatorship oi the proletariat . . ." i2 

Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the role 
played by the proletariat in modern capitalist society, on the 
facts concerning the development of this society, and on the 
irreconcilability of the antagonistic interests of the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie. 

Previously the question was put in this way: in order to 
achieve its emancipation, the proletariat must overthrow the 
bourgeoisie, win political power and establish its revolution- 
ary dictatorship. 

Now the question is put somewhat differently: the transi- 
tion from capitalist society-which is developing towards com- 
munism-to a communist society is impossible without a "po- 
litical transition period", and the state in this period can 
only be revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 

What, then, is the relation of this dictatorship to democ- 
racy? 

We have seen that the Communist Manifesto simply places 
side by side the two concepts: "to raise the proletariat to the 
position of the ruling class" and "to win the battle of 
democracy". On the basis of all that has been said above, it is 
possible to determine more precisely how democracy changes 
in the transition from capitalism to communism. 

In capitalist society, providing it develops under the most 
favourable conditions, we have a more or less complete 
democracy in the democratic republic. But this democracy is 
always hemmed in by the narrow limits set by capitalist 
exploitation, and consequently always remains, in reality, a 
democracy for the minority, only for the propertied classes, 
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only for the rich. Freedom in capitalist society always remains 
about the same as it was in the ancient Greek republics- 
freedom for the siaye-owners. Owing to the conditions of capi- 
talist exploitation the modern wage slaves are so crushed by 
want and^ poverty that "they cannot be bothered with 
democracy , "they cannot be bothered with politics"- in the 
ordinary peaceful course of events the majority of the popula- 
tion is debarred from participation in public and political 

The correctness of this statement is perhaps most clearly 
confirmed by Germany, precisely because in that country con- 
stitutional legality steadily endured for a remarkably long 
time-for nearly half a century (I871-1914)~and during this 
period Social-Democracy there was able to achieve far more 
than m other countries in the way of "utilising legality", and 
organised a larger proportion of the workers into a political 
party than anywhere else in the world. 

What is this largest proportion of politically conscious and 
active wage slaves that has so far been observed in capitalist 
society? One million members of the Social-Democratic Party 
-out of fifteen million wage-workers! Three million organised 
m trade unions-out of fifteen million! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy' for the 
rich that is the democracy of capitalist society. If we look 
more closely into the machinery of capitalist democracy, we 
shall see everywhere in the "petty'-supposedly petty-details 
of the suffrage (residential qualification, exclusion of women, 
etc.), in the technique of the representative institutions, in the 
actual obstacles to the right of assembly (public buildings are 
not for beggars"!), in the purely capitalist organisation of 
the daily press, etc., etc.-we shall see restriction after restric- 
tion upon democracy. These restrictions, exceptions, exclu- 
sions, obstacles for the poor, seem slight, especially in the 
eyes of one who has never known want himself and has never 
been m close contact with the oppressed classes in their mass 
life (and nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine hundredths, of the bour- 
geois publicists and politicians are of this category); but in 
their sum total these restrictions exclude and squeeze out the 
poor from politics, from active participation in democracy 

Marx grasped this essence of capitalist democracy splen- 
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said that the oppressed are allowed once every few years to 
decide which particular representatives of the oppressing class 
shall represent and repress them in parliament! 

But from this capitalist democracy-that is inevitably nar- 
row, and stealthily pushes aside the poor, and is therefore 
hypocritical and false to the core-forward development does 
not proceed simply, directly and smoothly towards "greater 
and greater democracy", as the liberal professors and petty- 
bourgeois opportunists would have us believe. No, forward 
development, i.e., towards communism, proceeds through the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and cannot do otherwise, for 
the resistance of the capitalist exploiters cannot be broken by 
anyone else or in any other way. 

And the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e.. the organisa- 
tion of the vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling class for 
the purpose of suppressing the oppressors, cannot result 
merely in an expansion of democracy. Simultaneously with 
an immense expansion of democracy, which for the first time 
becomes democracy for the poor, democracy for the people, 
and not democracy for the money-bags, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat imposes a series of restrictions on the freedom 
of the oppressors, the exploiters, the capitalists. We must sup- 
press them in order to free humanity from wage slavery, their 
resistance must be crushed by force; it is clear that where 
there is suppression, where there is violence, there is no free- 
dom and no democracy. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel 13 
when he said, as the reader will remember, that "the pro- 
letariat uses the state not in the interests of freedom but in 
order to hold down its adversaries, and as soon as it becomes 
possible to speak of freedom the state as such ceases to exist". 

Democracy for the vast majority of the people, and sup- 
pression by force, i.e., exclusion from democracy, of the 
exploiters and oppressors of the people-this is the change 
democracy undergoes during the transition from capitalism 
to communism. 

Only in communist society, when the resistance of the cap- 
italists has been completely crushed, when the capitalists have 
disappeared, when there are no classes (i.e., when there is 
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no distinction between the members of society as regards 
their relation to the social means of production), only then 
"the state... ceases to exist", and it "becomes possible to 
speak of freedom". Only then will a truly complete democ- 
racy become possible and be realised, a democracy without 
any restrictions whatever. And only then will democracy begin 
to wither away, owing to the simple fact that, freed from cap- 
italist slavery, from the untold horrors, savagery, absurdities 
and infamies of capitalist exploitation, people will gradually 
become accustomed to observing the elementary rules of so- 
cial intercourse that have been known for centuries and 
repeated for thousands of years in all copy-book maxims ; 
they will become accustomed to observing them without 
force, without compulsion, without subordination, without 
the special apparatus for compulsion called the state. 

The expression "the state withers away" is very well chosen, 
for it indicates both the (gradual and the spontaneous 
nature of the process. Only habit can, and undoubtedly will, 
have such an effect; for we sec around us on millions of oc- 
casions how readily people become accustomed to observing 
the necessary rales of social intercourse when there is no ex- 
ploitation, when there is nothing that rouses indignation, 
nothing that evokes protest and revolt and creates the need 
for suppression. "" 

Thus, in capitalist society we have a democracy that is 
curtailed, wretched, false,- a democracy only for the rich, for 
the minority. The dictatorship of the proletariat, the period 
of transition to communism, will for the first time create de- 
mocracy for the people, for the majority along with the neces- 
sary suppression of the minority-the exploiters. Communism 
alone is capable of giving really complete democracy, and 
the more complete it is the more quickly will it become un- 
necessary and wither away of itself. 

In other words : under capitalism we have the state in the 
proper sense of the word, that is, a special machine for the 
suppression of one class by another, and, what is more, of 
the majority fey the minority. Naturally, to be successful, such 
an undertaking as the systematic suppression of the exploit- 
ed majority by the exploiting minority calls for the utmost 
ferocity and savagery in the work of suppressing, it calls for 
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seas of blood through which mankind has to wade in slavery, 
serfdom and wage labour. 

Furthermore, during the transition from capitalism to com- 
munism suppression is still necessary; but it is now the sup- 
pression of the exploiting minority by the exploited majority. 
A special apparatus, a special machine for suppression, the 
"state", is still necessary, but this is now a transitional state; 
it is no longer a state in the proper sense of the word; for the 
suppression of the minority of exploiters by the majority of 
the wage slaves of yesterday is comparatively so easy, simple 
and natural a task that it will entail far less bloodshed than 
the suppression of the risings of slaves, serfs or wage-labour- 
ers, and it will cost mankind far less. And it is compatible 
with the extension of democracy to such an overwhelming 
majority of the population that the need for a special machine 
of suppression will begin to disappear. The exploiters are 
naturally unable to suppress the people without a highly com- 
plex machine for performing this task, but the people can 
suppress the exploiters even with a very simple "machine", 
almost without a "machine", without a special apparatus, by 
the simpler organisation oi the armed people (such as the 
Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies, we would remark, 
running ahead). 

Lastly, only communism makes the state absolutely 
unnecessary, for there is nobody to be suppressed-'nobody" 
in the sense of a class, in the sense of a systematic struggle 
against a definite section of the population. We are not Uto- 
pians, and do not in the least deny the possibility and inev- 
itability of excesses on the part of individual persons, or the 
need to suppress such excesses. In the first place, however, 
no special machine, no special apparatus of suppression is 
needed for this; this will be done by the armed people them- 
selves, as simply and as readily as any crowd of civilised 
people, even in modern society, interferes to put a stop to 
a scuffle or to prevent a woman from being assaulted. And, 
secondly, we know that the fundamental social cause of ex- 
cesses, which consist in the violation of the rules of social 
intercourse, is the exploitation of the people, their want and 
their poverty. With the removal of this chief cause, excesses 
will inevitably begin to "wither away". We do not know how 
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quickly and in what succession, but we know that they will 
wither away. With their withering away the state will also 
wither away. 

Without indulging in Utopias, Marx defined more fully 
what can be defined now regarding this future, namely, the 
difference between the lower and higher phases (levels, 
stages) ot communist society. 

3. THE FIRST PHASE OF COMMUNIST SOCIETY 

In the Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx goes into 
detail to disprove Lassalle's idea that under socialism the 
worker will receive the "undiminished" or "full product of 
his labour". Marx shows that from the whole of the social 
labour ot society there must be deducted a reserve fund a 
fund lor the expansion of production, for the replacement' of 
the wear and tear" of machinery, and so on. Then, from the 
means ot consumption must be deducted a fund for adminis- 
tration expenses, for schools, hospitals, old people's homes 
and so on. 

Instead of Lassalle's hazy, obscure, general phrase ("the 
tuil product of his labour to the worker") Marx makes a so- 
ber estimate of exactly how socialist society will have to 
manage its affairs. Marx proceeds to make a concrete analy- 
sis of the conditions of life of a society in which there will be 
no capitalism, and says: 

"What we have to deal with here" (in analysing the 
programme of the workers' party) "is a communist so- 
ciety, not as it has developed on its own foundations, 
but, on the contrary, just as it emerges from capitalist 
society; which is thus in every respect, economically 
morally and intellectually, still stamped with the birth- 
marks of the old society from whose womb it emerges." 

And it is this communist society-a society which has just 
emerged into the light of day out of the womb of capitalism 
and which, m every respect, bears the birthmarks of the old 
society-that Marx terms the "first", or lower phase of com- 
munist society. 
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The means of production are no longer the private 
property of individuals. The means of production belong to the 
whole of society. Every member of society, performing a 
certain part of the socially-necessary work, receives a cer- 
tificate from society to the effect that he has done a certain 
amount of work. And with this certificate he receives from 
the public store of consumption articles a corresponding 
quantity of products. After a deduction is made of the amount 
of labour which goes to the public fund, every worker, there- 
fore, receives from society as much as he has given to it. 

"Equality" apparently reigns supreme. 

But when Lassallc, having in view such a social order 
(usually called socialism, but termed by Marx the first phase 
of communism), says that this is "equitable distribution", 
that this is "the equal right of all members of society to an 
equal product of labour", Lassalle is mistaken and Marx ex- 
poses his error. 

"Equal right/' says Marx, we certainly do have here; but 
it is still a "bourgeois right", which, like every right, presup- 
poses inequality. Every right is an application of an equal 
measure to different people who in fact are not alike, are not 
equal to one another; that is why "equal right" is really a 
violation of equality and an injustice. In fact, every man, 
having performed as much social labour as another, receives 
an equal share of the social product (after the above-men- 
tioned deductions). 

But people are not alike; one is strong, another is weak; 
one is married, another is not; one has more children, another 
has less, and so on. .And the conclusion Marx draws is: 

". . . with an equal performance of labour, and hence 
an equal share in the social consumption fund, one will 
in fact receive more than another, one will be richer 
than another, and so on. To avoid all these defects, right 
instead of being equal would have to be unequal. . . ." 

The first phase of communism, therefore, cannot yet pro- 
duce justice and equality: differences, and unjust differences, 
in wealth will still exist, but the exploitation of man by 
man will have become impossible, because it will be impos- 
sible to seize the means of production, the factories, machines, 
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land, etc., as private property. While smashing Lassalle's 
petty-bourgeois, confused phrases about "equality" and "jus- 
tice" m general, Marx shows the course of development of 
communist society, which is compelled, to abolish at first only 
the "injustice" of the means of production seized by indi- 
viduals, and which is unable at once to eliminate the other 
injustice, which consists in the distribution of articles of 
consumption "according to the amount of labour performed" 
(and not according to needs). 

The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois profes- 
sors and "our" Tugan among them, constantly reproach the 
socialists with forgetting the inequality of people and with 
dreaming" of eliminating this inequality. Such a reproach, 
as we see only proves the extreme ignorance of the bour- 
geois ideologists. 

_ Marx not only most scrupulously takes account of the 
inevitable inequality of men, but he also takes into account 
the tact that the mere conversion of the means of production 
into the common property of the whole society (commonly 
called "socialism") does not remove the defects of distri- 
bution and tne inequality of "bourgeois right" which continues 
to prevail as long as products are divided "according to the 
amount of labour performed". Continuing, Marx says: 

"... But these defects are inevitable in the first phase 
of communist society as it is when it has just emerged 
after prolonged birth pangs from capitalist society. Right 
can never be higher than ths economic structure of 
society and its cultural development conditioned 
thereby " 

And so, in the first phase of communist society (usually 
called socialism) "bourgeois right" is not abolished in its 
entirety, but only in part, only in proportion to the economic 
revolution so far attained, i.e., only in respect of the means 
ot production. "Bourgeois right" recognises them as the 
private property of individuals. Socialism converts them into 
common property. To that extent-arid, to that extent alone- 
bourgeois right" disappears. 

However, it continues to exist as far as its other part is 
concerned; it continues to exist in the capacity of regulator 
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(determining factor) in the distribution of products and the 
allotment of labour among the members of society. The so- 
cialist principle: "He who does not work, neither shall he 
eat," is already realised; the other socialist principle: "An 
equal amount of products for an equal amount of labour," is 
also already realised. But this is not yet communism, and it 
does not yet abolish "bourgeois right", which gives to 
unequal individuals, in return for unequal (really unequal) 
amounts of labour, equal amounts of products. 

This is a "defect", says Marx, but it is unavoidable in 
the first phase of communism,- for if we are not to indulge in 
utopianism, we must not think that having overthrown capi- 
talism people will at once learn to work for society without 
any standard ot light; and in fact the abolition of capitalism 
does not immediately create the economic premises for such 
a change. 

And there is no other standard than that of "bourgeois 
right". To this extent, therefore, there still remains, the need 
for a state, which, while safeguarding the common ownership 
of the means of production, would safeguard equality in 
labour and equality in the distribution of products. 

The state withers away in so far as there are no longer any 
capitalists, any classes, and, consequently, no class can be 
suppressed. i 

But the state has not yet completely withered away, since 
there still remains the safeguarding of "bourgeois right", 
which sanctifies actual inequality. For the state to wither 
away completely full communism is necessary. 

4. THE HIGHER PHASE OF COMMUNIST SOCIETY 

Marx continues : 

". . . In a higher phase of communist society, af ter the 
enslaving subordination of the individual to the division 
of labour, and therewith also the antithesis between 
mental and physical labour, has vanished; after labour 
has become not only a means of life but life's prime 
want; after the productive forces have also increased 
with the all-round development of the individual, and all 
5—3149 
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the springs of co-operative wealth flow more abundantly- 
only then can the narrow horizon of bourgeois right 
be crossed in its entirety and society inscribe on its 
banners: From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs!" 

Only now can we fully appreciate the correctness of 
Engels's remarks in which he mercilessly ridiculed the 
absurdity of combining the words "freedom" and "state". So 
long as the state exists there is no freedom. When there will 
be freedom, there will be no state. 

The economic basis for the complete withering away of the 
state is such a high stage of development of communism 
when the antithesis between mental and physical labour dis- 
appears, when there, consequently, disappears one of the 
principal sources of modern social incquality-a source, 
moreover, which cannot on any account be removed imme- 
diately by the mere conversion of the means of production 
into public property, by the mere expropriation of the 
capitalists. 

This expropriation will create the possibility of an enor- 
mous development of the productive forces. And when we 
see how incredibly capitalism is already retarding this develop- 
ment, when we sec how much progress could be achieved 
on the basis of the level of technique now already attained 
we arc entitled to say with the fullest confidence that the ex- 
propriation of the capitalists will inevitably result in an enor- 
mous development of the productive forces of human society 
But how rapidly this development will proceed, how soon 
it will reach the point of breaking away from the division of 
labour, of doing away with the antithesis between mental and 
physical labour, of transforming labour into "the prime neces- 
sity of life"~we do not and cannot know. 

That is why we are entitled tc speak only of the inevitable 
withering away of the state, emphasising the protracted na- 
ture of this process and its dependence upon the rapidity of 
development of the higher phase of communism, and leaving 
the question of the time required for, or the concrete forms 
of, the withering away quite open, because there is no mate- 
rial for answering these questions. 
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It will become possible for the state to wither away com- 
pletely when society adopts the rule: "From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs", i.e., when 
people have become so accustomed to observing the funda- 
mental rules of social intercourse and when their labour be- 
comes so productive that they will voluntarily work accord- 
ing^ to their ability. "The narrow horizon of bourgeois right", 
which compels one to calculate with the cold-heartedness of 
a Shy lock whether one has not worked half an hour more than 
somebody else, whether one is not getting less pay than 
somebody else-this narrow horizon will then be crossed. 
There will then be no need for society to regulate the quantity 
of products to be received by each; each will take freely 
"according to his needs". 

From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare 
that such a social order is "sheer Utopia" and to sneer at the 
socialists for promising everyone the right to receive from 
society, without any control over the labour of the individual 
citizen, any quantity of truffles, cars, pianos, etc. Even to 
this day, most bourgeois "savants" confine themselves to 
sneering in this way, thereby displaying both their igno- 
rance and their mercenary defence of capitalism. 

Ignorance-for it has never entered the head of any so- 
cialist to "promise" that the higher phase of the development 
of communism will arrive; whereas the great socialists, in 
foreseeing that it will arrive presuppose not the present pro- 
ductivity of labour and not the present ordinary run of 
people, who, like the seminary students in Pomyalovsky's sto- 
ries, 14 arc capable of damaging the stocks of public wealth 
"just for fun", and of demanding the impossible. 

Until the "higher" phase of communism arrives, the social- 
ists demand the strictest control by society and by the state 
of the measure of labour and the measure of consumption; 
but this control must start -with the expropriation of the 
capitalists, wMi One establishment of workers' control over 
the capitalists, and must be exercised not by a state of 
bureaucrats, but by a state of armed workers. 

The mercenary defence of capitalism by the bourgeois 
ideologists (and their hangers-on, like the tseretelis, Cher- 
novs and Co.) consists precisely in that they substitute con- 
5* 
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troversies and discussions about the distant .future for the 
vital and burning question of present-day politics, namely, the 
expropriation of the capitalists, the conversion of all citizens 
into workers and employees of one huge "syndicate"-the 
whole state-and the complete subordination of the entire 
work of this syndicate to a genuinely democratic state, to 
the state of the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. 

In fact, when a learned professor, fallowed by the philis- 
tine, followed in turn by the Tseretelis and Chernovs, talk 
of unreasonable Utopias, of the demagogic promises of the 
Bolsheviks, of the impossibility of "introducing" socialism, it 
is the higher stage or phase of communism they have in mind, 
which no one has ever promised or even thought to "intro- 
duce", because generally speaking it cannot be "introduced", 
_ And this brings us to the question of the scientific distinc- 
tion between socialism and communism, which Engels 
touched on in his above-quoted argument about the incorrect- 
ness of the name "Social-Democrat", Politically the distinc- 
tion between the first, or lower, and the higher' phase of com- 
munism will in time, probably, be tremendous; but it would be 
ridiculous to identify this distinction now, under capitalism, 
and only individual anarchists, perhaps, could invest 
it with primary importance (if there still remain people among 
the anarchists who have learned nothing from the "Plekha- 
novite" conversion of the Kropotkins, the Graveses, the Cor- 
nelissens and other "stars" of anarchism into social-chau- 
vinists or "anarcho-trenchists", as ,Ghe, one of the few 
anarchists who have still preserved a sense of honour 
and a conscience, has put it). 

But the scientific distinction between socialism and com- 
munism is clear. What is usually called socialism was termed 
by Marx the "first" or lower phase of communist society. In 
so far as the means of production become common property, 
the word "communism" is also applicable here, providing we 
do not forget that this is not full communism. The great sig- 
nificance of Marx's explanations is that here, too, he consist- 
ently applies materialist dialectics, the theory of development, 
and regards communism as something which develops out oi 
capitalism. Instead of scholastically invented, "concocted" 
definitions and fruitless disputes about words (What is 
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socialism? What is communism?), Marx gives an analysis of 
what might be called the stages of the economic maturity of 
communism. 

In its first phase, or first stage, communism cannot as yet 
be fully mature economically and entirely free from tradi- 
tions or traces of capitalism. Hence the interesting phenome- 
non that communism in its first phase retains "the narrow 
horizon of bourgeois right". Of course, bourgeois right in 
regard to the distribution of consumption goods inevitably 
presupposes the existence of the bourgeois state, for right is 
nothing without an apparatus capable of enforcing the obser- 
vance of the standards of right. 

It follows that under communism there remains for a time 
not only bourgeois right, but even the bourgeois state with- 
out the bourgeoisie! 

This may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical 
conundrum, of which Marxism is often accused by people who 
do not take the slightest trouble to study its extraordinarily 
profound content. 

But as a matter of fact, remnants of the old, surviving in 
the new, confront us in life at every step, both in nature and 
in society. And Marx did not arbitrarily insert a scrap of 
"bourgeois" right into communism, but indicated what is eco- 
nomically and politically inevitable in a society emerging 
out of the womb of capitalism. 

Democracy is of enormous importance to the working class 
in its struggle against the capitalists for its emancipation. But 
democracy is by no means a boundary not to be overstepped; 
it is only one of the stages on the road from feudalism to 
capitalism, and from capitalism to communism. 

Democracy means equality. The great significance of the 
proletariat's struggle for equality and of equality as a slo- 
gan will be clear if we correctly interpret it as meaning the 
abolition of classes. But democracy means only formal equali- 
ty. And as soon as equality is achieved for all members of 
society in relation to ownership of the means of production, 
that is, equality of labour and equality of wages, humanity 
will inevitably be confronted with the question of advancing 
farther, from formal equality to actual equality, i.e., to the 
operation of the rule, "from each according to his ability. 
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to each according to his needs". By what stages, by means 
of what practical measures humanity will proceed to this 
supreme aim-we do not and cannot know. But it is impor- 
tant to realise how infinitely mendacious is the ordinary bour- 
geois conception of socialism as something lifeless, petrified, 
fixed once and for all, whereas in reality only under socialism 
will a rapid, genuine, really mass forward movement, em- 
bracing first the majority and then the whole of the popula- 
tion, commence in all spheres of public and personal life. 

Democracy is a form of the state, one of its varieties. Con- 
sequently, it, like every state, represents on the one hand the 
organised, systematic use of violence against persons; but 
on the other hand it signifies the formal recognition of equal- 
ity of citizens, the equal right of all to determine the struc- 
ture of, and to administer, the state. This, in turn, results in 
the fact that/ at a certain stage in the development of democ- 
racy, it first welds together the class that wages a revolution- 
ary struggle against capitalism-the proletariat and enables 
it to crush, smash to atoms, wipe off the face of the earth the 
bourgeois, even the republican bourgeois, state machine, the 
standing army, the police and the bureaucracy. And it enables 
it to substitute for them a more democratic state machine, 
but a state machine nevertheless, in the shape of the armed 
masses of workers who form a militia in which the entire 
population takes part. 

Here "quantity turns into quality": such a degree of 
democracy implies overstepping the boundaries of bourgeois 
society, the beginning of its socialist reconstruction. If really 
all take part in the administration of the state, capitalism 
cannot retain its hold. And the development of capitalism, in 
turn, itself creates the premises that enable really "all" to 
take part in the administration of the state. Some of these 
premises are: universal literacy, which has already been 
achieved in a number of the most advanced capitalist coun- 
tries, then the "training and disciplining" of millions of work- 
ers by the huge, complex, socialised apparatus of the postal 
service, railways, big factories, large-scale commerce, bank- 
ing, etc., etc. 

Given these economic premises it is quite possible, after 
the overthrow of the capitalists and the bureaucrats, to pro- 
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ceed immediately, overnight, to replace them in the control 
of production and distribution, in the work of keeping ac- 
count of labour and products by the armed workers, by the 
whole of the armed population. (The question of control and 
accounting should not be confused with the question of the 
scientifically trained staff of engineers, agronomists and so 
on. These gentlemen are working today in obedience with the 
wishes of the capitalists; they will work even better tomor- 
row in obedience with the wishes of the armed workers.) 

Accounting and control-that is the main thing required 
for "arranging" the smooth working, the correct functioning 
of the first phase of communist society. All citizens are trans- 
formed here into hired employees of the state, which con- 
sists of the armed workers. All citizens become employees 
and workers of a single nation-wide state "syndicate". All 
that is required is that they should work equally, do their 
proper share of work, and get equally paid. The accounting 
and control necessary for this have 'been simplified by capi- 
talism to the extreme and reduced to the extraordinarily sim- 
ple operations-which any literate person can perform-of 
supervising and recording, knowledge of the four rules of 
arithmetic, and issuing appropriate receipts * 

When the majority of the people begin independently and 
everywhere to keep such accounts and maintain such con- 
trol over the capitalists (now converted into employees) and 
over the intellectual gentry who preserve their capitalist 
habits, this control will really become universal, general, 
popular; and there will be no way of getting away from it, 
there will be "nowhere to go". 

The whole of society will have become a single office and 
a single factory, with equality of labour and equality of pay. 

But this "factory" discipline, which the proletariat, after 
defeating the capitalists, after overthrowing the exploiters, 
will extend to the whole of society, is by no means our ideal, 
or our ultimate goal. It is but a necessary step for the 



* When most of the 'functions of the state are reduced to such ac- 
counting and control by the workers themselves, it will cease to be a 
"political state" and the "public functions will lose their political character 
and be transformed into simp3e administrative functions" (cf. above, Chap- 
ter IV, § 1, Engcls's Controversy with the Anarchists). 
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purpose of thoroughly cleaning society of all the infamies and 
abominations of capitalist exploitation, and lot turthm prog- 
ress. 3 

From the moment all members of society, or even only the 
vast majority have learned to administer the state them- 
selves, have taken this work into their own hands, have "set 
m motion" control over the insignificant minority of capital- 
ists, over the gentry who wish to preserve their capitalist 
Habits and over the workers who have been profoundly cor- 
rupted by capitahsm-from this moment the need for govern- 
ment of any kind begins to disappear altogether. The more 
complete the democracy, the nearer the moment approaches 
when ^it becomes unnecessary. The more democratic the 
^state which consists of the armed workers, and which is 
no longer a state in the proper sense of the word", the more 
rapidly every form of state begins to wither away. 

For when all have learned to administer and actually do 
independently administer social production, independently 
keep account and exercise control over the idlers, the gentle- 
folk, the swindlers and suchlike "guardians of capitalist tra- 
ditions , the escape from this popular accounting and control 
will inevitably -become so incredibly difficult, such a rare ex- 
ception, and will probably be accompanied by such swift and 
severe punishment (for the armed workers are practical men 
and not sentimental intellectuals, and they will scarcely al- 
low anyone to trifle with them), that the necessity of observ- 
ing the simple, fundamental rules of human intercourse will 
very soon become a habit. 

Then the door will be wide open for the transition from 
the first phase of communist society to its higher phase, and 
with it to the complete withering away of the state. 
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REPORT ON THE LAND 
TO THE SECOND ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS OF SOVIETS 

October 26 (November 8), 1917 

. We maintain that the revolution has proved and demon- 
strated how important it is that the land question should 
be put clearly. The outbreak of the armed uprising, the 
second, the October Revolution, clearly proves that the land 
must be turned over to the peasants. The government that has 
been overthrown and the compromising parties of the Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries committed a crime 
when they kept postponing the settlement of the land ques- 
tion on various pretexts and thereby brought the country 
to economic dislocation and a peasant revolt. Their* talk about 
riots and anarchy in the countryside sounds false, cowardly, 
and deceitful. Where and when have riots and anarchy been 
provoked by wise measures? If the government had acted 
wisely, and if their measures had met the needs of the poor 
peasants, would there have been unrest among the peasant 
masses? But all the measures of the government, approved 
by the Avksentyev and Dan Soviets, went counter to the in- 
terests of the peasants and compelled them to revolt. 

Having provoked the revolt, the government raised a hue 
and cry about riots and anarchy, for which they themselves 
were responsible. They were going to crush it by blood and 
iron, but were themselves swept away by the armed uprising 
of the revolutionary soldiers, sailors, and workers. The first 
duty of the government of the workers' and peasants' revo- 
lution must be to settle the land question, which can pacify 
and satisfy the vast masses of poor peasants. I shall read to 
you the clauses of a decree your Soviet Government must is- 
sue. In one of the clauses of this decree is embodied the Man- 
date to the Land Committees, compiled from 242 mandates 
from local Soviets of Peasants' Deputies, 
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DECREE ON LAND 

(1) Landlord ownership of land is abolished forthwith 
without any compensation. 

(2) The landed estates, as also all crown, monastery, and 
church lands, with all their livestock, implements, buildings 
and everything pertaining thereto, shall be placed at the dis- 
posal of the volost land committees and the uyezd Soviets of 
Peasants' Deputies pending the convocation of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 

(3) All damage to confiscated property, which henceforth 
belongs to the whole people, is proclaimed a grave crime to 
be punished by the revolutionary courts. The uyezd Soviets 
of Peasants' Deputies shall take all necessary measures to 
assure the observance of the strictest order during the con- 
fiscation of the landed estates, to determine the size of estates, 
and the particular estates subject to confiscation, to draw 
up exact inventories of all property confiscated and to protect 
in the strictest revolutionary way all agricultural enterprises 
transferred to the people, with all buildings, implements, live- 
stock, food stocks, etc. i 

(4) The following peasant Mandate, compiled by the news- 
paper Izvestia ot the All-Russia Soviet oi Peasants' Deputies 
from 242 local peasant mandates and published in No. 88 of 
Izvestia (Pctrograd, No. 88, August 19, 1917), shall serve 
everywhere to guide the implementation of the great land 
reforms until a final decision on the latter is taken by the 
Constituent Assembly. 

(5) The land of ordinary peasants and ordinary Cossacks 
shall not be confiscated. 



PEASANT MANDATE ON THE LAND 

"The land question in its full scope can 'be settled only 'by the popular 
Constituent Assembly. 

"The most equitable settlement of the land question is to be as follows: 

"(1) Private ownership ol land shall he abolished for ever; land shall 
not be sold, purchased^, leased, mortgaged, or otherwise alienated. 

"All land, whether state, crown, monastery, church, possessionaP* en- 
tailed, private, public, peasant, etc., shall be alienated without compensa- 
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tion and become the property of the whole people, and pass into the use 
of all those who cultivate it. 

"Persons who suffer by this property revolution shall be deemed to be 
entialed to public support only for the period necessary for adaptation to 
the new conditions of life. 

"(2} All mineral wealth, e.g., ore, oil, coal salt, etc., as well as all 
forests and waters of state importance, shall pass into the exclusive use 
of the state. All the small streams, lakes, woods, ete., shall pass into the 
use of the communes, to be administered by the local self-government 
bodies. 

"(3) Lands on which high-level scientific farming is practised, e.g., or- 
chards, plantations, seed plots, nurseries, 'hothouses, etc., shall not be divided 
up, but shall be converted into model iarms, to be .turned over for exclusive 
use to the state or to the communes, depending on the size and importance 
of such lands. 

"Household land in towns and villages, with orchards and. vegetable 
gardens shall be rasenved for the use of their present owners, the size cf 
the hoHings, and the size of tax levied for the use 'thereof, to be determined 
by law. 

"(4) Stud farms, government and private pedigree stock and poultry 
farms, etc., shall be confiscated and. become the property of the whole peo- 
ple, and pass into the exclusive use of the state or a commune, depending 
on the size and importance of such farms. 

"The question of compensation shall be examined by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

":(|) All livestock and farm implements of the confiscated estates shall 
pass into the exclusive use of the state or a commune, depending on 
their size and importance, and no compensation shall be paid for this. 

"The farm implements of peasants with little land shall not be subject 
to confiscation. 

"(6) The right to use the land shall be accorded to all citizens of 
the Russian state (without distinction of sex) desiring to cultivate it by 
their own labour, with the help of their families, or in partnership, but 
only as long as they are able to cultivate it. The employment of hired 
labour is not permitted. 

"In the event of the 'temporary physical disability of any member of 
a village commune for a period of up to two years, the village commune 
shall be obliged to assist him for this period by collectively cultivating his 
land until he is again able to work. 

''Peasants who, owing to old age or ill-health, are permanently disabled 
and unable to cultivate the land personally, shall lose their right to the 
use of it, but, in return, shall receive a pension from the state. 

"(7) Land tenure shall be on an equality basis, i.e., the land shall be 
distributed among the toilers la 'Conformity with a labour standard or a 
consumption standard, depending on local conditions. 

"There shall be absolutely no restriction on the forms of land tenure: 
household, farm, communal, or co-operative, as shall be decided in each 
individual village and settlement. 

"(8) All land, when alienated, shall become part of the national land 
fund. Its distribution among the toilers shall be in charge of the local 
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and centra] self-government bodies, from democratically organised village 
and city communes, in which there are no distinctions of social rank, to 
central regional government bodies. 

"The land fund shall be subject to periodical redistribution, depending 
on the growth of population and the increase in the productivity and the 
scientific level of farming. 

"When the boundaries of allotments are altered, the original nucleus 
of the allotment shall be left intact. 

"The land of the members who leave the commune shall revert to the 
land fund; preferential right to such land shall be given to the near relatives 
of the members who have left, or to persons designated by the latter. 

"The cost of fertilisers and improvements put into the land, to the 
extent that they have not been fully used up at the time the allotment is 
returned to the land futid. shall be compensated. 

"Should 'the available land fund in a particular district prove inade- 
quate for the needs of the local population, Che surplus population .shall be 
settled elsewhere. 

"The state 'shall take upon itself, the organisation of resettlement and 
shall bear the cast thereof, as well as the cost of ■supplying implements, 
etc. 

"Resettlement shall be effected in the fallowing order; landless peasants 
desiring to resettle, then membe.s of the commune who are of vicious 
habits, deserters, and so on, and, finally, by lot or by agreement." 

The entire contents of this Mandate, as expressing the ab- 
solute will of the vast majority of the class-conscious peas- 
ants of all Russia, is proclaimed a provisional law, which., 
pending the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, shall 
be carried into effect as far as possible immediately, and 
as to certain of its provisions with due gradualness, as shall 
be determined by the uyczd Soviets of Peasants' Deputies. 

* * * 

Voices are being raised here that the decree itself and the 
Mandate were drawn up by the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
What of it? Does it matter who drew them up? As a dem- 
ocratic government, we cannot ignore the decision of the 
masses of the people, even though we may disagree with it. 
In the fire of experience, applying the decree in practice, and 
carrying it out locally, the peasants will themselves realise 
where the truth lies. And even if the peasants continue to 
follow the Socialist-Revolutionaries, even if they give this 
party a majority in the Constituent Assembly, wc shall still 
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say- what of it? Life is the best teacher and it will" show 
who is right. Let the peasants solve this problem from one 
end and we shall solve it from the other. Life will oblige us 
to draw together in the general stream of revolutionary crea- 
tive work, in the elaboration of new state forms. We must 
be guided by experience; we must allow complete freedom 
to the creative facilities of the masses, The old government, 
which was overthrown by armed uprising, wanted to settle 
the land question with the help of the old, unchanged tsarist 
bureaucracy. But instead of solving the question, the bureauc- 
racy only fought the peasants. The peasants have learnt 
something during the eight months of our revolution; they 
want to settle all land questions themselves. We are therefore 
opposed to all amendments to this draft law. We want no 
details in it, for wc are writing a decree, not a programme of 
action. Russia is vast, and local conditions vary. We trust that 
the peasants themselves will be able to solve the problem 
correctly, properly, better than we could do it. Whether they 
do it in our spirit or in the spirit of the programme of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries is not the point. The point is that 
the peasants should be firmly assured that there are no more 
landlords in the countryside, that they themselves must decide 
all questions, and that they themselves must arrange their 
own lives. 
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DRAFT REGULATIONS ON WORKERS' CONTROL 



1. Workers' control over the production, storage, purchase 
and sale of all products and raw materials shall be introduced 
in all industrial, commercial, banking, agricultural and other 
enterprises employing not less than five workers and em- 
ployees (together), or with an annual turnover of not less 
than 10,000 rubles. 

2. Workers' control .shall be exercised by all the workers 
and employees of an enterprise, either directly, if the enter- 
prise is small enough to permit it, or through their elected 
representatives, who shall be elected immediately at general 
meetings, at which minutes of the elections shall be taken 
and the names of those elected communicated to the govern- 
ment and to the local Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peas- 
ants' Deputies. 1 

3. Unless permission is given 'by the elected representa- 
tives of the workers and employees, the suspension of work 
of an enterprise or an industrial establishment of state im- 
portance (see § 7), or any change in its operation is abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

4. The elected representatives shall be given access to all 
books and documents and to all warehouses and stocks of 
materials, instruments and products, without exception. 

5. The decisions of the elected representatives of the work- 
ers and employees are binding upon the owners of enterprises 
and may be annulled only by trade unions and their con- 
gresses.' 

6. In all enterprises of state importance all owners and all 
representatives of the workers and employees elected for the 
purpose of exercising workers' control shall be answerable 
to the state for the maintenance of the strictest order and 
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discipline and for the protection of property. Persons guilty 
of neglect of duty, concealment of stocks, accounts, etc., shall 
be punished by the confiscation of the whole of their property 
and by imprisonment for a term of up to five years. 

7. By enterprises of state importance are meant all enter- 
prises working for defence, or in any way connected with 
the manufacture of articles necessary for the existence of the 
masses of the population. 

8. More detailed rules on workers' control shall be drawn 
up by the local Soviets of Workers' Deputies and by confer- 
ences of factory trade union committees, and also by com- 
mittees of employees at general meetings of their repre- 
sentatives. 



Written between October 26 and 31 
(November 8 and 13), 1917 

Published in Preiuda No. 178. 
November 16 (3). 1917 
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DRAFT DECREE ON THE NATIONALISATION 
OF THE BANKS AND ON MEASURES 
NECESSARY FOR ITS IMPLEMENTATION 



The critical food situation and the threat of famine caused 
by the profiteering and sabotage of the capitalists and offi- 
cials, as well as by the general economic ruin, make it 
necessary to adopt extraordinary revolutionary measures to 
combat this evil. 

In order that all citizens of the state, and in the first place 
all the toiling classes, may be able, under the leadership of 
their Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies, 
to undertake this struggle and normalise the country's eco- 
nomic life immediately and comprehensively, stopping at 
nothing and acting in the most revolutionary manner, the 
following regulations are decreed: 



DRAFT DECREE 
ON THE NATIONALISATION OF THE BANKS 
AND ON MEASURES NECESSARY 
FOR ITS IMPLEMENTATION 

1. All joint-stock companies are proclaimed the property 
of the state. 

2. Members of boards and directors of joint-stock com- 
panies, as well as all shareholders belonging to the wealthy 
classes (i.e., possessing property exceeding 5,000 rubles in 
value or an income exceeding 500 rubles per month), shall 
be obliged to continue to conduct the affairs of these enter- 
prises in good order, observing the law on workers' control, 
presenting all shares to the State Bank and submitting to 
the local Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Depu- 
ties weekly reports on their activities. 
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3. State loans, foreign and domestic, are annulled (ab- 
rogated) . 

4. The interests of small holders of bonds and ail kinds 
of shares, i.e., holders belonging to the toiling classes of the 
population, shall be fully guaranteed. 

5. General labour conscription is introduced. All citizens 
of both sexes between the ages of sixteen and fifty-five shall 
be obliged to perform work assigned to them by the local 
Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies, or by 
other bodies of Soviet power. 

6. As a first step towards the introduction of general la- 
bour conscription, it is decreed that members of the wealthy 
classes (see § 2) shall be obliged to keep, and make proper 
entries in, consumer-worker books, or workers' budget 
books, which must be presented to the appropriate work- 
ers' organisations or to the local Soviets and their bodies 
for weekly recording of the performance of work undertaken 
by each. 

7. For the purpose of proper accounting and distribution 
of food and other necessary products, every citizen of the 
state shall be obliged to join a consumers' society. The food 
boards, committees of supply and other similar organisations, 
as well as the railway and transport unions, shall, under the 
direction of the Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' 
Deputies, establish supervision to ensure the observance of 
the present law. Members of the wealthy classes, in particu- 
lar, shall be obliged to perform the work to be assigned to 
them by the Soviets in the sphere of organising and con- 
ducting the affairs of the consumers' societies. 

8. The railway workers' and employees' unions shall be 
obliged urgently to draw up and immediately begin to carry 
into effect emergency measures for the better organisation of 
transport, particularly as regards the delivery of food, fuel 
and other prime necessities, and shall be guided in the first 
place by the instructions and orders of the Soviets of Work- 
ers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies and then of the bodies 
authorised by the latter and by the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil. 

Similarly, the railway unions, working in conjunction with 
the local Soviets, shall be responsible for most vigorously 
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combating bag-trading and mercilessly suppressing all 
profiteering, without hesitating to adopt revolutionary 
measures. 

9. Workers' organisations, unions of office employees and 
local Soviets shall be obliged immediately to set about plac- 
ing enterprises which are closing down or are to be demob- 
ilised, and also unemployed workers, on the performance of 
useful work and the production of necessities, and searching 
for orders, raw materials and fuel. While under no circum- 
stances postponing this work as well as the beginning of the 
exchange of country produce for city goods pending receipt 
of special instructions from higher bodies, the local unions 
and Soviets shall be strictly guided by the orders and in- 
structions of the Supreme Economic Council. 

10. Members of the wealthy classes shall be obliged to 
keep all their monetary possessions in the State Bank and 
its branches, or in the savings-banks, and shall be entitled 
to withdraw not more than 100-125 rubles a week (as shall 
be established by the local Soviets) for living expenses ; 
withdrawals for the needs of production and trade shall be 
made only on presentation of written certificates of the or- 
gans of workers' control. 

To facilitate supervision ensuring the due observance of 
the present law, regulations will be introduced providing for 
the exchange of existing currency notes for new currency 
notes. Persons guilty of deceiving 'he state and the people 
shall be liable to have all their property confiscated. 

11. All offenders against the present law, saboteurs and 
government officials who go on strike, as well as profiteers, 
shall be liable- to a similar penalty, and also to imprison- 
ment, dispatch to the front, or hard labour. The local Soviets 
and their bodies shall urgently decide upon the most revo- 
lutionary measures to combat these real enemies of the peo- 
ple. 

12. The trade unions and other organisations of the work- 
ing people, in conjunction with the local Soviets, and with 
the collaboration of the most reliable persons recommended 
by Party and other organisations, shall form mobile groups 
of inspectors to supervise the observance of the present law, 
to verify the quantity and quality of work performed and 
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to bring to trial before the revolutionary courts persons 
guilty of violating or evading the law. 

The workers and office employees of the nationalised en- 
terprises must exert every effort and adopt extraordinary 
measures to improve the organisation of the work, strengthen 
the discipline and raise the productivity of labour. The or- 
gans of workers' control arc to present to the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council weekly reports on the results achieved in this 
respect. Those found guilty of shortcomings and neglect are 
to be brought before revolutionary courts. 



Written in first half 
of December 1917 

First published in 1918 in the 
magazine Narodtroye Khozyaislvo 
No. 11 



Collected Works, Vol. 26 



HOW TO ORGANISE EMULATION 



Bourgeois authors have been using up reams of paper 
praising competition, private enterprise, and all the other 
magnificent virtues and blessings of the capitalists and of the 
capitalist system. Socialists have been accused of refusing to 
understand the importance of these virtues, and of ignoring 
"human nature". As a matter of fact, however, capitalism 
long ago replaced small, independent commodity production, 
under which competition could develop enterprise, energy 
and bold initiative to any considerable extent, with large- 
and very large-scale factory production, joint-stock compa- 
nies, trusts and -other monopolies. Under such capitalism, 
competition means the incredibly brutal suppression of the 
enterprise, energy and bold initiative of the mass of the 
population, of its overwhelming majority, of ninety-nine out 
of every hundred toilers; it also means that competition is 
replaced by financial fraud, despotism, servility on the upper 
rungs of the social ladder. 

Far from extinguishing emulation., socialism, on the con- 
trary, for the first time creates the opportunity for employing 
it on a really wide and on a really mass scale, for actually 
drawing the majority of toilers into an arena of such labour 
in which they can display their abilities, develop the capac- 
ities, reveal the talents tha: are so abundant among the 
people, and that capitalism crushed, suppressed and strangled 
in thousands and millions. 

Now that a socialist government is in power our task is 
to organise emulation. 

The hangers-on and spongers on the bourgeoisie described 
socialism as a uniform, routine, monotonous and drab barrack 
system. The lackeys of the money-bags, the lickspittles of the 
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exploiters-the bourgeois intellectual gentlemen-used social- 
ism as a bogey to "frighten" the people, who, under capital- 
ism, were doomed to penal servitude and the barracks, to 
arduous, monotonous toil, to a life of dire poverty and semi- 
starvation. The first step towards the emancipation of the 
people from this penal servitude is the confiscation of the 
landed estates, the introduction of workers' control and the 
nationalisation of the banks. The next steps will be the 
nationalisation of the factories and works, the compulsory 
organisation of the whole population in consumers' co- 
operative societies, which are at the same time societies for 
the sale of products, and the state monopoly of the trade in 
grain and other necessities. 

Only now is the opportunity created for the truly mass 
display of enterprise, emulation and bold initiative. Every 
factory from which the capitalist has been ejected, or in which 
he has at least been curbed by genuine workers' control, 
every village from which the landlord exploiter has been 
smoked out and his land confiscated, is now, and has only 
now become a field in which the working man can reveal 
his talents, somewhat unbend his back, straighten himself, 
and feel that he is a human being. For the first time after 
centuries of working for others, of working in subjection for 
the- exploiter, it has become possible to work tor oneseli and 
moreover to employ all the achievements of modern tech- 
nique and culture in one's work. 

Of course, this greatest change in human history from 
working in subjection to working for oneself cannot take 
place without friction, difficulties, conflicts and violence 
against the inveterate parasites and their hangers-on. No 
worker has any illusions on that score. Hardened by many 
long years of penal servitude for the exploiters, by the ex- 
ploiters' innumerable insults and mockery, and by dire want, 
the workers and poor peasants know that time is needed to 
break the resistance of the exploiters. The workers and peas- 
ants are not in the least infected by the sentimental illusions 
of the intellectual gentlemen, of the whole crowd of Novaya 
Zhizn K and other slush, who "shouted" against the capital- 
ists until they were hoarse, "gesticulated" against them and 
"denounced" them, only to burst into tears and to behave 
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like whipped puppies when it came to deeds, to putting threats 
into action, to carrying out in practice the work of removing 
the capitalists. 

The great change from working in subjection to working 
for oneself, to labour planned and organised on a gigantic, 
national (and to a certain extent international, world) scale 
also requires-in addition to "military" measures for the sup- 
pression of the resistance of the exploiters-tremendous orga- 
nisational organising effort on the part of the proletariat and 
the poor peasants. The organisational task is interwoven to 
form a single whole with the task of ruthlessly suppressing 
by military methods yesterday's slave-owners (capitalists) and 
their packs of lackcys-the bourgeois intellectual gentlemen. 
Yesterday's slave-owners and their stooges, the intellectuals, 
say and think, "We have always been organisers and chiefs. 
We have commanded, and we want to continue doing so. We 
shall refuse to obey the 'common people', the workers and 
peasants. We shall not submit to them. We shall convert 
knowledge into a weapon for the defence of the privileges 
of the money-bags and of the rule of capital over the 
people." 

That is what the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intellec- 
tuals say, think, and do. From the point of view of sett- 
interest their behaviour is comprehensible. The hangers-on and 
spongers on the feudal landlords-the priests, the scribes, the 
bureaucrats as Gogol depicted them, and the "intellectuals" 
who hated Belinsky-also found it "hard" to part with serf- 
dom. 17 But the cause of the exploiters and of their intellectual 
menials is hopeless. The workers and peasants are breaking 
their resistance-unfortunately, not yet firmly, resolutely and 
ruthlessly enough-an^ will break it. 

"They" think that the "common people", the "common" 
workers and poor peasants, will be unable to cope with the 
great, truly heroic, in the world-historic sense of the word, 
organisational tasks which the socialist revolution has im- 
posed upon the working people. The intellectuals who are 
accustomed to serving the capitalists and the capitalist state 
say in order to console themselves: "You cannot do without 
us." But their insolent calculations will fall to the ground: 
educated men are already appearing, who are coming over 
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to the side of the people, to the side of the working people, 
and are helping to break the resistance of the servants of 
capital. There are a great many talented organisers among the 
peasants and the working class, and they are only just be- 
ginning to become aware of themselves, to awaken, to stretch 
out towards the great living creative work, to tackle with 
their own forces the task of building socialist society. 

One of the most important tasks today, if not the most im- 
portant task, is to develop this independent initiative of the 
workers, and of all the working people and the exploited 
generally, as widely as possible in creative organisational 
work. At all costs we must break the old, absurd, savage, de- 
spicable and disgusting prejudice that only the so-called "up- 
per classes", only the rich, and those who have gone through 
the school of the rich, are capable of administering the state 
and directing the organisational construction of socialist 
society. 

This is a prejudice. It is fostered by rotten routine, by 
petrified views, slavish habits, and still more by the sordid self- 
ishness of the capitalists, in whose interest it is to administer 
while plundering and to plunder while administering. No. The 
workers will not forget for a moment that they need the pow- 
er of knowledge. The extraordinary striving after knowledge 
which the workers reveal, particularly now, shows that mis- 
taken ideas about this do not and cannot exist among the 
proletariat. But every rank-and-hle worker and peasant who 
can read and write, who can judge people and has practical 
experience, is capable of organisational work. Among the 
"common people", of whom the bourgeois intellectuals speak 
with such haughtiness and contempt, there is a mass of men 
and women of this kind. This sort of talent among the work- 
ing class and the peasants is a rich and still untapped spring. 

The workers and peasants are still "timid", they have 
not yet become accustomed to the idea that they are the 
ruling class now; they are not yet sufficiently resolute. The 
revolution could not at one stroke instil these qualities in 
millions and millions of people who all their lives had been 
compelled by want and hunger to work under the threat of 
the stick. But the strength, the viability, the invincibility of 
the Revolution of October 1917 lie exactly in the fact that it 
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awakens these qualities, breaks down the old impediments, 
tears the worn-out shackles, and leads the working people 
on to the road of independent creation of a new life. 

Accounting and control-this is the main economic task of 
every Soviet of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies, 
of every consumers' society, of every union or committee of 
supplies, of every factor/ committee or organ of workers' 
control in general. 

We must fight against the old habit of regarding the 
measure of labour, the means of production, from the point of 
view of the man in subjection-i.e., the habit of shirking 
burdens, of trying to get at least something out of the bour- 
geoisie. The advanced, class-conscious workers have already 
started this fight, and they are offering determined resist- 
ance to the newcomers of whom particularly many came 
into the factory environment during the war and who now 
would like to treat the people's factory, the factory that has 
come into the possession of the people, in the old way, with 
the sole aim in view of "getting as much as possible and 
clearing out". All the class-conscious, honest and thinking 
peasants and working people will take their place in this 
fight by the side of the advanced workers. 

Accounting and control, if. carried on by the Soviets of 
Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies' as the supreme 
state power, or on the instructions, on the authority, of this 
power-widespread, general, universal accounting and con- 
trol, the accounting and control of the amount of labour per- 
formed and of the distribution of products-is the essence of 
the socialist transformation, once the political rule of the 
proletariat has been established and secured. 

The accounting and control essential for the transition to 
socialism can be only exercised by the people. Only the 
voluntary and conscientious co-operation of the mass of the 
workers and peasants in accounting and controlling the tick, 
the rogues, the idlers and hooligans, a co-operation marked 
by revolutionary enthusiasm, can conquer these survivals of 
accursed capitalist society, this offal of humanity, these 
hopelessly decayed and atrophied limbs, this contagion, 
this plague, this ulcer that socialism has inherited from 
capitalism. 
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Workers and peasants, working and exploited people! The 
land, the banks, the factories and works have now become 
the property of the entire people! You yourselves must set 
to work to take account of and control the production and 
distribution of products -this, and this alone is the road to 
the victory of socialism, the only guarantee of its victory, the 
guarantee of victory over all exploitation, over all poverty 
and want! For there is enough bread, iron, timber, wool, cot- 
ton and flax in 'Russia to satisfy the needs of everyone, pro- 
vided only labour and its products are properly distributed, 
provided only the businesslike, practical control over this 
distribution by the entire people is established, provided 
only we can defeat the enemies of the people: the rich and 
their hangers-on, and the rogues, the idlers and the hooli- 
gans, not only in politics, but also in everyday economic 
life; 

•No mercy for these enemies of the people, the enemies of 
socialism, the enemies of the working people! War to the 
death against the rich and their hangers-on, the bourgeois 
intellectuals; war on the rogues, the idlers and hooligans! 
All of them are of the same brood-the spawn of capitalism, 
the offspring of aristocratic and bourgeois society; the so- 
ciety in which a handful of men robbed and insulted the 
people; the society in which poverty and want forced thousands 
and thousands on to the path of hooliganism, corruption 
and roguery, and caused them to lose all semblance of 
human beings; the society which inevitably cultivated in the 
toiler the desire to escape exploitation even by means of de- 
ception, to wriggle out of it, to escape, if only for a moment, 
from loathsome labour, to procure at least a crust of bread 
by any possible means, at any cost, so as not to starve, so as 
to subdue the pangs of hunger suffered by himself and by 
his near ones. 

The rich and the rogues are two sides of the same coin, 
they are the two principal categories of parasites which 
capitalism fostered; they are the principal enemies of social- 
ism. These enemies must be placed under the special sur- 
veillance of the entire people; they must be ruthlessly 
punished for the slightest violation of the laws and regulations 
of socialist society. Any display of weakness, hesitation or 
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sentimentality in this respect would be an immense crime 
against socialism. 

In order to render these parasites harmless to socialist 
society we must organise the accounting and control of the 
amount of labour performed, of production and distribution, 
to be exercised by the entire people, by millions and millions 
of workers and peasants, voluntarily, energetically and with 
revolutionary enthusiasm, And in order to organise this ac- 
counting and control, which is fully within the ability of 
every honest, intelligent and efficient worker and peasant, 
we must rouse their own organising talent, the talent which 
comes from their midst; we must rouse among them-and or- 
ganise on a national scale- emulation in the sphere of organi- 
sational successes; the workers and peasants must be brought 
to see clearly the difference between the necessary advice 
of an educated man and the necessary control by the "com- 
mon" worker and peasant of the slovenliness that is so usual 
among the "educated". 

This slovenliness, this carelessness, untidiness, unpunctual- 
ity, nervous haste, the inclination to substitute discussion for 
action, talk for work, the inclination to undertake every- 
thing under the sun without finishing anything, is one of 
the characteristics of the "educated"; and this is not due to 
the fact that they are bad by nature, still less is it due to 
their evil will; it is due to all their habits of life, the condi- 
tions of their work, to fatigue, to the abnormal separation of 
mental from manual labour, and so on, and so forth. 

Among the mistakes, shortcomings and defects of our 
revolution a by no means unimportant place is occupied by the 
mistakes, etc., which are due to these deplorable-but at 
present inevitable-characteristics of the intellectuals in our 
midst, and to the lack of sufficient supervision by the work- 
ers over the organisational work of the intellectuals. 

The workers and peasants are still "timid"; they must get 
rid of this timidity, and they certainly will get rid of it. We 
cannot dispense with the advice, the instruction of educated 
people, of intellectuals and specialists. Every sensible worker 
and peasant understands this perfectly well, and the intel- 
lectuals in our midst cannot complain of a lack -of attention 
and comradely respect on the part of the workers and peas- 
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ants. Advice and instruction, however, is one thing, and the 
organisation of practical accounting and control is another. 
Very often the intellectuals give excellent advice and instruc- 
tion, but they prove to be ridiculously, absurdly, shamefully 
"unhandy" and incapable of carrying out this advice and 
instruction, of exercising practical control over the transla- 
tion of words into deeds. 

In this very respect it is utterly impossible to dispense with 
the help and the leading role of the practical worker-organ- 
isers from among the "people", from among the workers and 
toiling peasants. "It is not the gods who make pots"-this is 
the truth that the workers and peasants should get well drilled 
into their minds. They must understand that the whole 
thing now is practical work; that the historical moment has 
arrived when theory is being transformed into practice, is 
vitalised by practice, corrected by practice, tested by practice; 
when the words of Marx, "Every step of real movement 
is more important than a dozen programmes", 18 become par- 
ticularly true-every step in really curbing in practice, 
restricting, fully registering and supervising the rich and the 
rogues is worth more than a dozen excellent arguments about 
socialism. For "theory, my friend, is grey, but green is the 
eternal tree of life". 19 

Emulation must be organised among practical organisers 
from the workers and peasants. Every attempt to establish 
stereotyped forms and to impose uniformity from above, as 
intellectuals are so inclined to do, must be combated. 
Stereotyped forms and uniformity imposed from above have 
nothing in common with democratic and socialist centralism. 
The unity of essentials, of fundamentals, of the substance, is 
not disturbed but ensured by variety in details, in specific 
local features, in methods of approach, in methods of exercis- 
ing control, in ways of exterminating and rendering harmless 
the parasites (the rich and the rogues, slovenly and hyster- 
ical intellectuals, etc., etc.). 

The Paris Commune gave a great example of how to com- 
bine initiative, independence, freedom of action and vigour 
from below with voluntary centralism free from stereotyped 
forms. Our Soviets are following the same road. But they 
are still "timid"; they have, not yet got into their stride, 
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have not yet "bitten into" their new, great, creative task of 
building the socialist system. The Soviets must set to work 
more boldly and display greater initiative. Every "commune", 
every factory, every village, every consumers' society, every 
committee of supplies, must emulate its neighbours as a prac- 
tical organiser of accounting and control of labour and dis- 
tribution of products. The programme of this accounting and 
control is simple, clear and intelligible to all; it is- everyone 
to have bread; everyone to have scund footwear and good 
clothing; everyone to have warm dwellings; everyone to 
work conscientiously; not a single rogue (including those 
who shirk their work) should be allowed to be at liberty, but 
kept in prison, or serve his sentence of compulsory labour 
of the hardest kind; not a single rich man who violates the 
laws and regulations of socialism should be allowed to escape 
the fate of the rogue, which should, in justice, be the fate of 
the rich man. "He who does not work, neither shall he- eat" 
-this is the practical commandment of socialism. This is how 
things should be organised practically. These are the practical 
successes our "communes" and our worker- and peasant- 
organisers should be proud of. And this applies particularly to 
the organisers among the intellectuals (particularly, because 
they are too much, far too much in the habit of being proud 
of their general instructions and resolutions). 

Thousands of practical forms and methods of accounting 
and controlling the rich, the rogues and the idlers should be 
devised and put to a practical test by the communes them- 
selves, by small units in town and country. Variety is a guaran- 
tee of effectiveness here, a pledge of success in achieving the 
single common aim-to clean the land of Russia of all vermin, 
of fleas-the rogues, of bugs-the rich, and so on and so forth. 
In one place half a score of rich, a dozen rogues, half a dozen 
workers who shirk their work (in the hooligan manner in 
which many compositors in Petrograd, particularly in the 
Party printing-shops, shirk their work) will be put in prison. 
In another place they will be put to cleaning latrines, In a 
third place they will be provided with "yellow tickets" after 
they have served their time, so that everyone shall keep an 
eye on them, as harmful persons, until they reform. In a 
fourth place, one out of every ten idlers will be shot on the 
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spot. In a fifth place mixed methods may be adopted, and by 
probational release, for example, the rich, the bourgeois in- 
tellectuals, the rogues and hooligans who are corrigible will 
be given an opportunity to reform quickly. The more variety 
there will be, the better and richer will be our general ex- 
perience, the more certain and rapid will be the success of 
socialism, and the easier will it be for practice to devisc-for 
only practice can devise-the best methods and means of 
struggle. 

In what commune, in what district of a large town, in 
what factory and in what village are there no starving 
people, no unemployed, no idle rich, no despicable lackeys of 
the bourgeoisie, saboteurs who call themselves intellectuals? 
Where has most been done to raise the productivity of labour, 
to build good new houses for the poor, to put the poor 
in the houses of the rich, to regularly provide a bottle of milk 
for every child of every poor family? It is on these points 
that emulation should develop between the communes, com- 
munities, producer-consumers' societies and associations, and 
Soviets of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies. This is 
the work in which organising talent should become apparent 
in practice and be promoted to work in state administration. 
There is a great deal of this talent among the people. It is 
merely suppressed. It must be given an opportunity to dis- 
play itself. It, and it alone, with the support of the people, 
can save Russia and save the cause of socialism. 

Wribten in December 25-28, 1917 Collected Works, Vol. 26 

(January 7-10, 1918) 

Finst published iaa 
Praada No. 17, 
January 20, 1929 
Signed; V. Lenin 



FROM THE REPORT ON WAR AND PEACE 
DELIVERED AT THE SEVENTH CONGRESS 
OF THE R.CP.(B.) 

March 7, 1918 

One of the fundamental differences between bourgeois 
revolution and socialist revolution is that in the bourgeois 
revolution, which arises out of feudalism, the new economic 
organisations are gradually created in the womb of the old 
order, gradually changing all the aspects of feudal society. 
The bourgeois revolution faced only one task-to sweep away 
to cast aside, to destroy all the fetters of the preceding 
social order. By fulfilling this task every bourgeois revolution 
tullils all that is required of it; it accelerates the growth of 
capitalism. 

_ The socialist revolution is in an altogether different posi- 
tion. The more backward the country which, owing to the zig- 
zags of history, has proved to be the one to start the socialist 
revolution, the more difficult is it for her to pass from the 
old capitalist relations to socialist relations. New incredibly 
difficult tasks, organisational tasks, are added to the tasks of 
destruction. Had not the popular creative spirit of the Rus- 
sian revolution, which had gone through the great experience 
of the year 1905,^ given rise to the Soviets as early as 
February 1917, they could not under any circumstances have 
assumed power in October, because success depended entirely 
upon the existence of available organisational forms of a 
movement embracing millions. The Soviets were the avail- 
able form, and that is why in the political sphere the future 
held out to us those brilliant successes, the continuous trium- 
phal march, that we had; for the new form of political pov/er 
was already available, and all we had to do was to pass a 
few decrees, and transform the power of the Soviets from 
the embryonic state in which it existed in the first months 
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of the revolution into the legally recognised form which has 
become established in the Russian state-i.e„ into the Russian 
Soviet Republic, The Republic was born at one stroke; it was 
born so easily because in February 1917 the masses had 
created the Soviets even before any party had managed to 
proclaim this slogan. It was the great creative spirit of the 
people, which had passed through the bitter experience of 
1905 and had been made wise by it, that gave rise to this 
form of proletarian power. The task of achieving victory 
over the internal enemy was an extremely easy one. The task 
of creating the political power was an extremely easy one 
because the masses had created the skeleton, the basis of this 
power. The Republic of Soviets was born at one stroke. But 
two exceedingly difficult problems still remained, the solu- 
tion of which could not possibly be the triumphal march we 
experienced in the first months of. our revolution-we did not 
doubt, we could not doubt, that the socialist revolution would 
be later confronted with enormo'asly difficult tasks. 

First, there was the problem of internal organisation which 
confronts every socialist revolution. The bourgeois revolution 
differs from the socialist revolution in finding ready-made 
forms of capitalist relationships; Soviet power-the proletarian 
power-does not inherit such ready-made relationships, if 
we leave out of account the most developed forms of capital- 
ism, which, strictly speaking, extended to but a small top 
layer of industry and hardly touched agriculture. The organ- 
isation of accounting, of the control of large enterprises, the 
transformation of the whole of the state economic mechanism 
into a single huge machine, into an economic organism that 
will work in such a way as to enable hundreds of millions 
of people to be guided by a single plan-such was the enor- 
mous organisational problem that rested on our shoulders. 
Under the present conditions of labour this problem could 
not possibly be solved by the "hurrah" methods by which we 
were able to solve the problems of the civil war. The very 
nature of the task prevented a solution by these methods. 
We achieved easy victories over the Kaledin 21 revolt and 
created the Soviet Republic in face of a resistance that was 
not even worth serious consideration; the course of events 
was predetermined by the whole of the preceding objective 
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dcvclopment, so that all we had to do was say the last word 
and change the signboard, i.e., take down the sign "The 
Soviet exists as a trade union organisation", and put up 
instead the sign "The Soviet is the sole form of state power"; 
the situation, however, was altogether different in regard to 
organisational problems. In this field we encountered enor- 
mous difficulties. It immediately became clear to everyone 
who cared to ponder over the tasks of our revolution that 
only by long and rigorous self-discipline would it be possible 
to overcome the disintegration that the war had caused in 
capitalist society, that only by extraordinarily hard, long 
and persistent effort could we cope with this disintegration 
and defeat those elements aggravating it, elements which 
regarded the revolution as a means of discarding old fetters 
and getting as much out of it for themselves as they possibly 
could. The emergence of a large number of such elements 
was inevitable in. a petty-bourgeois country at a time of incre- 
dible economic chaos, and the fight against these elements 
that is ahead of us will be a hundred times more difficult, it 
will be a fight that we have only just started and which pro- 
mises no spectacular situation. We are only in the first stage 
of this fight. Severe trials await us. The objective situation 
precludes any idea of limiting ourselves to a triumphal march 
with flying banners such as we had in fighting against 
Kaledin. Anyone who attempted to apply these methods of 
struggle to the organisational tasks that confront the revolu- 
tion would only prove his bankruptcy as a politician, as a 
socialist, as an active worker in the socialist revolution. 

First published in full Collected Works, Vol. 27 

in 1923 in the book 

Seventh Congress ot the Russian 

Communist Party. Verbatim 

Report. March 6-8, 1918 
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THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION 
OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC 
AND THE FUNDAMENTAL TASKS 
OF THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 

Thanks to the peace which has been achieved 22 - despite its 
extremely onerous character and extreme instability-the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic has received an opportunity for a while 
to concentrate efforts on the most important and most dif- 
ficult aspect of the socialist revolution, namely, the task of 
organisation. 

This task was clearly and definitely set before all the 
working and oppressed people in the fourth paragraph (Part 4) 
of the resolution adopted at the Extraordinary Congress 
of Soviets in Moscow on March 15, 1918, in that paragraph 
(or part) which speaks of the self-discipline of the working 
people and of the ruthless struggle against chaos and dis- 
organisation. 

Of course, the peace achieved by the Russian Soviet Re- 
public is unstable not because she is now thinking of resum- 
ing military operations; apart from bourgeois counter-revo- 
lutionaries and their henchmen (the Mensheviks and others) 
no sane politician thinks of doing that. The instability of the 
peace is due to the fact that in the imperialist states border- 
ing on Russia to the west and the east, which command enor- 
mous military forces, the military party, tempted by Rus- 
sia's momentary weakness and egged on by capitalists who 
hate socialism and are eager for plunder, may gain the upper 
hand at any moment. 

Under these circumstances the only real, not paper, 
guarantee of peace we have is the antagonism among the impe- 
rialist powers, which has reached extreme limits, and which 
is apparent on the one hand in the resumption of the im- 
perialist butchery of the peoples in the West, and on the 
other hand in the extreme intensification of imperialist rivalry 
7—3149 
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between Japan and America for supremacy in the Pacific 
and on the Pacific coast. 

•It goes without saying that with such an unreliable guard 
for protection, our Soviet Socialist Republic is in an extremely 
unstable and certainly critical international position. All 
our efforts must be exerted to the very utmost to make use 
of the respite given us by the combination of circumstances 
so that we can heal the very severe wounds inflicted by the 
war upon the entire social organism of Russia and bring 
about the economic revival of the country, without which a 
real increase in our country's ability to defend itself is 
inconceivable. 

It goes without saying also that we shall be able to effec- 
tively help the socialist revolution in the West, which has 
been delayed for a number of reasons, only to the extent 
that we are able to fulfil the task of organisation confronting 
us. 

A fundamental condition for the successful accomplishment 
of the primary task of. organisation confronting us is that 
the people's political leaders, i.e., the members of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party (Bolsheviks), and following them all 
the class-conscious representatives of the mass of the work- 
ing people shall fully appreciate the fundamental distinction 
in this respect between previous bourgeois revolutions and 
the present socialist revolution. 

In bourgeois revolutions, the principal task of the mass 
of working people was to fulfil the negative or destructive 
work of destroying feudalism, monarchy and medievalism. 
The positive or constructive work of organising the new 
society was carried out by the property-owning bourgeois 
minority of the population. And the latter carried out this 
task with relative ease, despite the resistance of the workers 
and the poor peasants, not only because the resistance of the 
people exploited by capital was then extremely weak since 
they were scattered and uneducated, but also because the 
chief organising force of anarchically-built capitalist society 
is the spontaneously growing and expanding national and 
international market. 

In every socialist revolution, however-and consequently 
in the socialist revolution in Russia which we began on 
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October 25, 1917-the principal task of the proletariat, and of 
the poor peasants which it leads, is the positive or constructive 
work of setting up an extremely intricate and delicate system 
of new organisational relationships extending to the planned 
production and distribution of the goods required for the 
existence of tens of millions of people. Such a revolution can 
be successfully carried out only if the majority of the popu- 
lation, and primarily the majority of the working people, 
engage in independent creative work as makers of history. 
Only if the proletariat and the poor peasants display suffi- 
cient class-consciousness, devotion to principles, self-sacrifice 
and perseverance will the victory of the socialist revolution 
be assured. By creating a new, Soviet type of state, which 
gives the working and oppressed people the chance to take 
an active part in the independent building up of a new so- 
ciety, we solved only a small part of this difficult problem. 
The principal difficulty lies in the economic sphere, namely, 
the introduction of the strictest and universal accounting and 
control of the production and distribution of goods, raising 
the productivity of labour and socialising production in ac- 
tual practice. 

» * * 

The development of the Bolshevik Party, which today is 
the governing party in Russia, very strikingly indicates the 
nature of the turning-point in history we are now passing 
through, which represents the peculiar feature of the present 
political situation and which calls for a new orientation of 
Soviet power, i.e., for a new presentation of new tasks. 

The first task of every party of the future is to convince 
the majority of the people that its programme and tactics are 
correct. This task stood in the forefront in tsarist times as well 
as in the period of the Chernovs' and Tseretelis' policy of 
compromise with the Kerenskys and Kishkins. 23 This task 
has now been fulfilled in the main for, as the recent Congress 
of Soviets in Moscow incontrovertibly proved, the majority 
of the workers and peasants of Russia are obviously on the 
side of the Bolsheviks; but of course, it is far from being 
completely fulfilled (and it can never be completely 
fulfilled). 
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The second task that confronted our Party was to capture 
political power and to suppress the resistance of the exploit- 
ers. This task has not been completely fulfilled either and it 
cannot be ignored because the monarchists and Cadets on the 
one hand, and their henchmen and hangers-on, the Menshe- 
viks and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, on the other, are 
continuing their efforts to unite for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing Soviet power. 'In the main, however, the task of suppres- 
sing the resistance of the exploiters was fulfilled in the pe- 
riod from October 25, 1917, to (approximately) February 
1918, or to the surrender of Bogayevsky. 

A third task is now coming to the fore as the immediate 
task and one which represents the peculiar feature of the 
present situation, namely, the task of organising administra- 
tion of Russia. Of course, we advanced and tackled this task 
on the very day following October 25, 1917. Up to now, 
however, inasmuch as the resistance of the exploiters still took 
the form of open civil war, up to now the task of administra- 
tion could not have become the main, the central task. 

Now it has become the main and central task. We, the 
Bolshevik Party, have convinced Russia. We have won Russia 
from the rich for the poor, from the exploiters for the work- 
ing people. Now we must administer Russia. And the whole 
peculiarity of the present situation, the whole difficulty, lies 
in understanding the specific features oi the transition from 
the principal task of convincing the people and of suppres- 
sing the exploiters by armed force to the principal task of 
administration. 

For the first time in human history a socialist party has 
managed to complete in the main the conquest of power and 
the suppression of the exploiters, and has managed to ap- 
proach directly the task of administration. We must prove 
worthy executors of this most difficult (and most gratifying) 
task of the socialist revolution. We must think over the tact 
that in addition to being able to convince people, in addition 
to being able to win civil war, we must be able to do practical 
organisational work in order to administer successfully. It is 
the most difficult task, because it is a matter of organising 
in a new way the most deep-rooted, the economic, founda- 
tions of life of scores of millions of people. And it is the most 
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gratifying task because only alter it has been fulfilled (in the 
principal and main outlines) will it be possible to say that 
Russia has become not only a Soviet, but also a Socialist Re- 
public. 

THE GENERAL SLOGAN OF THE MOMENT 

The objective situation reviewed above, created by the ex- 
tremely onerous and unstable peace, the terrible state of ruin, 
the unemployment and famine we inherited from the war and 
the rule of the bourgeoisie (represented by Kerensky and the 
Menshcviks and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries who sup- 
ported him), all this inevitably caused extreme weariness and 
even exhaustion of wide sections of the working people. These 
people insistently demand-and cannot but demand-a respite. 
The task of restoring the productive forces destroyed by the 
war and by the mismanagement of the bourgeoisie comes 
to the fore, namely, healing the wounds inflicted by the war, 
by the defeat in the war, by the profiteering of the bourgeoi- 
sie and its attempts to restore the overthrown rule of the ex- 
ploiters; the economic revival of the country; the reliable 
protection of elementary order. It may sound paradoxical, 
but in actual fact, considering the objective conditions indi- 
cated above, it is absolutely certain that at the present mo- 
ment the Soviet system can secure Russia's transition to so- 
cialism only if these very elementary and extremely elemen- 
tary problems of maintaining public life are solved practical- 
ly in spite of the resistance of the bourgeoisie, the Menshe- 
viks and the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries. In view of the 
specific features of the present situation, and in view of the 
existence of the Soviet state with its land socialisation law, 
workers' control law, etc., the practical solution of these ex- 
tremely elementary problems and the overcoming of the or- 
ganisational difficulties of the first stages of progress towards 
socialism are now two sides of the same picture. 

Keep regular and honest accounts of money, manage eco- 
nomically, do not be lazy, do not steal, observe the strictest 
labour discipline-precisely these slogans, which were justly 
scorned by the revolutionary proletariat when the bourgeoisie 
used them to conceal its rule as an exploiting class, are now, 
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after the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, becoming the imme- 
diate and the principal slogans of the moment. On the one 
hand the practical application of these slogans by the mass 
of working people is the sole condition for the salvation of 
the country which has been tortured almost to death by the 
imperialist war and by the imperialist robbers (headed by 
Kerensky); on the other hand, the practical application of 
these slogans by the Soviet state, by its methods, on the basis 
of its laws, is a necessary and sut&cient condition for the 
final victory of socialism. This is precisely what those who 
contemptuously brush aside the idea of putting such "hack- 
neyed" and "trivial" slogans in the forefront fail to under- 
stand. In a small-peasant country, which overthrew tsarism 
only a year ago, and which liberated itself from the Keren- 
skys less than six months ago, there has naturally remained 
not a little of spontaneous anarchs' - , intensified by the brutality 
and savagciy that accompany every protracted and reac- 
tionary war, and there has arisen not a little despair and 
aimless bitterness. And if we add to this the provocative poli- 
cy of the lackeys of the bourgeoisie (the Mensheviks, the 
Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, etc.) it will become perfectly 
clear what prolonged and persistent efforts must be exerted 
by the best and most class-conscious workers and peasants 
in order to bring about a complete change in the mood of the 
people and to bring them on to the proper path of steady 
and disciplined labour. Only such a transition brought about 
by the mass of the poor (the proletarians and semi-proleta- 
rians), can consummate the victory over the bourgeoisie and 
particularly over the more stubborn and numerous peasant 
bourgeoisie. 



THE NEW PHASE OF THE STRUGGLE 
AGAINST THE BOURGEOISIE 

The bourgeoisie in our country has been conquered, but 
it has not yet been uprooted, not yet destroyed, and not even 
utterly broken. That is why we are faced with a new and 
higher form of struggle against the bourgeoisie, the transi- 
tion from the very simple task of further expropriating the 
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capitalists to the much more complicated and difficult task of 
creating conditions in which it will be impossible for the 
bourgeoisie to exist, or for a new bourgeoisie to arise. Clear- 
ly, this task is immeasurably more significant than the pre- 
vious one; and until it is fulfilled there will be no socialism. 

If we measure our revolution by the scale of West-European 
revolutions we shall find that at the present moment we 
are approximately at the level reached in 1793 and 1871. Wc 
can be legitimately proud of having risen to this level, and 
in one respect we have certainly advanced somewhat further, 
namely : we have decreed and introduced in the whole of Rus- 
sia the highest type of state-Soviet power. Under no circum- 
stances, however, can we rest content with what we have 
achieved, because we have only just started the transition to 
socialism, we have not yet done the decisive thing in this 
respect. 

The decisive thing is the organisation of the strictest and 
country-wide accounting and control of production and distri- 
bution of goods. And yet, we have not yet introduced ac- 
counting and control in those enterprises and in those 
branches and fields of economy which we have taken away 
from the bourgeoisie; and without this there can be no thought 
of achieving the second and equally essential material con- 
dition for introducing socialism, namely, raising the produc- 
tivity of labour on a national scale. 

.That is why the task of the present moment could not be 
defined by the simple formula: continue the offensive against 
capital. Although we have certainly not finished off capital 
and although it is certainly necessary to continue the offen- 
sive against this enemy of the working people, such a formu- 
la would be inexact, would not be concrete, would not take 
into account the peculiarity of the present situation in which, 
in order that the future offensive may be successful, we must 
"halt" the offensive for the time being. 

This can be explained by comparing our position in the 
war against capital with the position of a victorious army 
that has captured, say, a half or two-thirds of the enemy's 
territory and is compelled to halt in order to muster its 
forces, to replenish its supplies of munitions, repair and rein- 
force the communication lines, build up new storehouses, 
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bring up new reserves, etc. To suspend the offensive of a vic- 
torious army under such conditions is necessary precisely in 
order to gain the rest of the enemy's territory, i.e., in order 
to achieve complete victory. Those who have failed to under- 
stand that the objective state of affairs at the present moment 
dictates to us precisely such a "suspension" of the offensive 
against capital have failed to understand anything at all about 
the present political situation. 

It goes without saying that we can speak about the "sus- 
pension" of the offensive against capital only in quotation 
marks, i.e., only metaphorically. In ordinary war, a general 
order can be issued to stop the offensive, the advance can 
actually be stopped. In the war against capital, however, the 
advance cannot be stopped, and there can be no thought of 
our abandoning the further expropriation of capital. What 
we are discussing is the shifting of the centre ot gravity of 
our economic and political work. Up to now measures for 
the direct expropriation of the expropriators were in the 
loreiront. Now the organisation of accounting and control in 
those branches of the economy in which the capitalists have 
already been expropriated, and in all other branches of the 
economy, advances to the forefront. 

If we decided to continue to expropriate capital at the 
same rate at which we have been doing it up to now, we would 
certainly suffer defeat, because our work of organising prole- 
tarian accounting and control has obviously-obviously to 
every thinking pevson-fallen behind the work of directly 
"expropriating the expropriators". If we now concentrate all 
our efforts on the organisation of accounting and control, we 
shall be able to solve this problem, we shall be able to make 
up for lost time, we shall completely win our "campaign" 
against capital. 

But is not the admission that we must make up for lost 
time tantamount to admission of some kind of an error? Not 
in the least. Take another military example. If it is possible 
to defeat and push back the enemy merely with detachments 
of light cavalry, it should be done. But if this can be done 
successfully only up to a certain point, then it is quite con- 
ceivable that wihen!this point has been reached, it will be nec- 
essary to bring up heavy artillery. By admitting that it is 
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now necessary to make up for lost time in bringing up heavy 
artillery, we do not admit that the successful cavalry attack 

was a mistake. . . , , 

Frequently, the lackeys of the bourgeoisie reproached us 
for having launched a "Red Guard" attack on capital. The 
reproach is absurd and is worthy only of the lackeys of the 
money-bags, because at one time the "Red Guard attack on 
capital was absolutely dictated by circumstances : firstly, at 
that time capital put up military resistance through the me- 
dium of Kerensky and Krasnov, Savinkov and Gote (Gegecn- 
kori is putting up such resistance even now) Dutov and 
Bogayevsky. Military resistance cannot be broken except by 
military means, and the Red Guards fought in the noble and 
supreme historical cause of liberating the working and 
exploited people from the yoke of the exploiters. 

Secondly, we could not at that time put the methods ot 
administration in the forefront in place of the methods ot 
suppression, also because the art of administration, is not 
innate, but acquired by experience. At that time we_ lacked 
this experience; now we have it. Thirdly at that time we 
could not have 'specialists in the various fields ot knowledge 
and technology at our disposal because those specialists 
were either fighting in the ranks of the Bogayevskys, or were 
still able to put up systematic and stubborn passive resistance 
by way of sabotage. Now we have broken the sabotage. The 
"Red Guard" attack on capital was successful, was victo- 
rious, because we broke capital's military resistance and its 
resistance by sabotage. .. t , 

Does that mean that a "Red Guard attack on capital is 
always appropriate, under all circumstances, that we have 
no other means of fighting capital? It would be childish to 
think so. We achieved victory with the aid of light cavalry, but 
we also have heavy artillery. We achieved victory by methods 
of suppression; we can achieve victory also by methods 
of administration. We must know how to change our methods 
of fiqhting the enemy to suit changes in the situation. We 
shall not for a moment renounce "Red Guard" suppression 
of the Savinkovs and Gegechkoris and all other landlord and 
bourgeois counter-revolutionaries. We shall not be so foolish, 
however, as to put "Red Guard" methods in the forefront at 
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a time when the epoch in which Red Guard attacks were ne- 
cessary has, in the main, drawn to a close (and to a victo- 
rious close), and when the epoch of utilising bourgeois spe- 
cialists by the proletarian state power for the purpose of 
reploughing the soil in order to prevent the growth of any 
bourgeoisie whatever is knocking at the door. 

This is a peculiar epoch, or rather stage of development, 
and in order to utterly defeat capital, we must be able to 
adapt the forms of our struggle to the peculiar conditions of 
this stage. 

Without the guidance of specialists in the various fields 
of knowledge, technology and experience, the transition to 
socialism will be impossible, because socialism calls for a 
conscious mass advance to greater productivity of labour- 
compared with .capitalism, and on the basis achieved by capi- 
talism. Socialism must achieve this advance in its own way, 
by its own methods-or, to put it more concretely, by So- 
viet methods. And the specialists, because of the whole social 
environment which made them specialists, are, in the main, 
inevitably bourgeois. Had our proletariat, after capturing 
power, quickly solved the problem of accounting, control and 
organisation on a national scale (which was impossible owing 
to the war and Russia's backwardness), then we, after break- 
ing the sabotage, would have also completely subordinated 
these bourgeois specialists to ourselves by means of univer- 
sal accounting and control. Owing to the considerable "de- 
lay" in introducing accounting and control generally, we, al- 
though we have managed to conquer sabotage, have not yet 
created the conditions which would place the bourgeois spe- 
cialists at our disposal. The mass of saboteurs are "going 
to work", but the best organisers and the biggest specialists 
can be utilised by the state either in the old way, in the bour- 
geois way (i.e., for high salaries), or in the new way, in the 
proletarian way (i.e., creating the conditions of national ac- 
counting and control from below, which would inevitably and 
of themselves subordinate the specialists and enlist them for 
our work). 

Now we have to resort to the old bourgeois method and 
to agree to pay a very high price for the "services" of the 
biggest bourgeois specialists, All those who are familiar with 
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the subject appreciate this, but not all ponder over the sig- 
nificance of this measure being adopted by the proletarian 
state. Clearly, this measure is a compromise, a departure 
from the principles of the Paris Commune and of every pro- 
letarian power, which call for the reduction of all salaries 
to the level of the wages of the average worker, which call 
for fighting careerism, not in words, but in deeds. 

Moreover, it is clear that this measure not only implies 
the cessation-in a certain field and to a certain degree-of the 
offensive against capital (for capital is not a sum of money, 
but a definite social relation); it is also a step backward 
on the part of our socialist Soviet state power, which from 
the very outset proclaimed and pursued the policy of reduc- 
ing high salaries to the level of the wages' of the average 

worker. ' \ 

Of course, the lackeys of the bourgeoisie, particularly the 
small fry, such as the Mensheviks, the Novaya Zhizn people 
and the Sight Socialist-Revolutionaries, will giggle over our 
confession that we are taking a step backward. But we need 
not mind their giggling. We must study the peculiar features 
of the extremely difficult and new path to socialism 
without concealing our mistakes and weaknesses, and aim in 
good time to do what has been left undone. To conceal from 
the people the fact that the enlistment of bourgeois special- 
ists by means of extremely high salaries is a retreat from the 
principles of the Paris Commune would be sinking to the 
level of bourgeois politicians and deceiving the people. Frank- 
ly explaining how and why we took this step backward, and 
then publicly discussing what means are available for mak- 
ing up for lost time, means educating the people and learning 
from experience, learning together with the people how to 
build socialism. There is hardly a single victorious military 
campaign in history in which the victor did not commit cer- 
tain mistakes, suffer partial reverses, temporarily yield some- 
thing and in some places retreat. The "campaign" which we 
have undertaken against capitalism is a million times more 
difficult than the most difficult military campaign, and it 
would be silly and disgraceful to give way to despondency 
because of a particular and partial retreat, 
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We shall now discuss the question from the practical point 
of view. Let us assume that the Russian Soviet Republic re- 
quires one thousand first-class scientists and specialists in 
various fields of knowledge, technology and practical expe- 
rience for the purpose of directing the labour of the people 
with a view to securing the speediest possible economic re- 
vival of the country. Let us assume also that we shall have 
to pay these "stars of the first magnitude"~of course the ma- 
jority of those who shout loudest about the corruption of the 
workers are themselves, utterly corrupted by bourgeois morals 
-25,000 rubles per annum each. Left us assume that this 
sum (25,000,000 rubles) will have to be doubled (assuming 
that we have to pay bonuses for particularly successful and 
rapid fulfilment of the most important organisational and 
technical tasks), or even quadrupled (assuming that we have 
to enlist several hundred foreign specialists who are more 
demanding). The question is, would the annual expenditure 
of fifty or a hundred million rubles by the Soviet Republic 
for the purpose of reorganising the labour of the people ac- 
cording to the last word in science and technology be exces- 
sive or too heavy? Of course not. The overwhelming majority 
of the class-conscious workers and peasants will approve 
of this expenditure because they know from practical expe- 
rience that our backwardness causes us to lose millions, and 
that we have not yet reached that degree of organisation, ac- 
counting and control which would induce all the "leading 
lights" of the bourgeois intellectuals to participate volunta- 
rily in our work. 

It goes without saying that this question has another side 
to it. The corrupting influence of high salaries-both upon 
the Soviet authorities (especially since the revolution occurred 
so rapidly that it was impossible to prevent a certain 
number of adventurers and rogues from getting into posi- 
tions of authority, and they, together with a number of inept 
or dishonest commissars, would not be averse to becoming 
"star" embezzlers of state funds) and upon the mass of the 
workers-is indisputable. Every thinking and honest worker 
and poor peasant, however, will agree with us, will admit, 
that we cannot immediately rid ourselves of the evil legacy 
of capitalism, and that we can liberate the Soviet Republic 
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from the duty of paying an annual "tribute" of fifty million 
or one hundred million rubles (a tribute for our own back- 
wardness in organising country-wide accounting and control 
from below) only by organising ourselves, by tightening up 
discipline in our own ranks, by purging our ranks of all those 
who are "preserving the legacy of capitalism", who "follow 
the traditions of capitalism", i.e., of idlers, parasites and em- 
bezzlers of state funds (now all the land, all the factories and 
all the railways are the "state funds" of the Soviet Republic). 
If the class-conscious advanced workers and poor peasants 
manage with the aid of the Soviet institutions to organise, 
become disciplined, pull themselves together, create powerful 
labour discipline in the course of one year, then in a year's 
time we shall throw off this "tribute", which can be reduced 
even before that ... in exact proportion to the successes 
we achieve in our workers' and peasants' labour disci- 
pline and organisation. The sooner we ourselves, workers 
and peasants, learn the best labour discipline and the most 
modern technique of labour, using the bourgeois specialists 
to teach us, the sooner we shall liberate ourselves from any 
"tribute" to these specialists. 

Our work of organising country-wide accounting and con- 
trol of production and distribution under the supervision of 
the proletariat has lagged very much behind our work of 
directly expropriating the expropriators. This proposition is of 
fundamental importance for understanding the specific features 
of the present situation and the tasks of the Soviet gov^ 
eminent that follow from it. The centre of gravity of our 
struggle against the bourgeoisie is shifting to the organisa- 
tion of such accounting and control. Only with this as our 
starting-point will it be possible to correctly determine the 
immediate tasks of economic and financial policy in the 
sphere of nationalisation of the banks, monopolisation of 
foreign trade, the state control of money circulation, the 
introduction of a property and income tax satisfactory 
from the proletarian point of view, and the introduction of 
compulsory labour service. 

We have been lagging very far behind in introducing so- 
cialist reforms in these spheres {very, very important spheres), 
and that precisely because accounting and control are 
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insufficiently organised in general. It goes without saying 
that this is one of the most difficult tasks, and in view of the 
ruin caused by the war, it can be fulfilled only over a long 
period of time; but we must not forget that it is precisely 
here that the bourgeoisie~and particularly the numerous pet- 
ty and peasant bourgeoisie-are putting up the most serious 
fight disrupting the control that is already being organised, 
disrupting the grain monopoly, for example, and are gaining 
positions for profiteering and speculative trade. We have far 
from adequately carried out the things we have decreed, and 
the principal task of the moment is to concentrate all efforts 
on the business-like, practical realisation of the principles of 
the reforms which have already become law (but not yet 
reality). 

In order to proceed with the nationalisation of the banks 
and to go on steadfastly towards transforming the banks 
into nodal points of public accounting under socialism, we 
■must first of' all, and above all, achieve real success in in- 
creasing the number of branches of the People's Bank, in at- 
tracting deposits, in simplifying the paying in and withdrawal 
of deposits by the public, in abolishing queues, in catching 
and shooting bribe-takers and rogues, etc. At first we 
must really carry out the simplest things, properly organise 
what is available, and then prepare for the more intricate 
things. 

Consolidate and improve the state monopolies (in grain, 
leather, etc.) which have already been introduced, and by 
that prepare for the state monopoly of foreign trade. Without 
this monopoly we shall not be able to "free ourselves" from 
foreign capital by paying "tribute". And the possibility of 
building up socialism depends entirely upon whether we 
shall be able, by paying a certain tribute to foreign capital 
during a certain transitional period, to safeguard our inter- 
nal economic independence. 

We are also lagging very far behind in regard to the col- 
lection of taxes generally, and of the property and income 
tax in particular. The imposing of indemnities upon the 
bourgeoisie-a measure which in principle is absolutely per- 
missible and deserves proletarian approval-shows that in 
this respect we are even nearer to the methods of warfare 
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(to win Russia from the rich for the poor) than to the 
methods of administration. In order to become stronger, how- 
ever, and in order to be able to stand firmer on our feet, we 
must adopt the latter methods, we must substitute for the 
indemnities imposed upon the bourgeoisie the constant and 
regular collection of a property and income tax, which will 
bring a greater return to the proletarian state, and which calls- 
for better organisation on our part and better accounting and 
control. 

The fact that we are late in introducing compulsory labour 
service also shows that the work that is coming to the front 
at the present time is precisely the preparatory organisational 
work that, on the one hand, will finally consolidate our gains 
and that, on the other, is necessary in order to prepare for 
the operation of "surrounding" capital and compelling it to 
"surrender". We ought to begin introducing compulsory la- 
bour service immediately, but to do so more gradually and 
circumspectly, testing every step by practical experience, and, 
of course, taking the first step by introducing compulsory la- 
bour service ior the rich. The introduction of labour and con- 
sumers' budget books for every bourgeois, including every 
rural bourgeois, would be an important step towards com- 
pletely "surrounding" the enemy and towards the creation 
of a truly popular accounting and control of the production 
and distribution of goods. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STRUGGLE 
FOR COUNTRY-WIDE ACCOUNTING AND CONTROL 

The state, which for centuries has been an organ of oppres- 
sion and robbery of the people, has left us a legacy of the 
people's supreme hatred and suspicion of everything that 
is connected with the state. It is very difficult to overcome 
this, and only a Soviet government can do it. Even a Soviet 
government, however, will require plenty of time and enor- 
mous perseverance to accomplish it. This "legacy" is especial- 
ly apparent in the problem of accounting and control-the 
fundamental problem facing the socialist revolution on the 
morrow of the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. A certain amount 
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of time will inevitably pass before the people, who for 
the first time feel free after the overthrow of the landlords 
and the bourgeoisie, will understand-not from books, but 
from their own, Soviet experience-will understand and feel 
that without comprehensive state accounting and control of 
production and distribution of goods, the power of the work- 
ing people, the freedom of the working people, cannot main- 
tain itself, and that a return to the yoke of capitalism is 
inevitable. 

All the habits and traditions of the bourgeoisie, and of the 
petty bourgeoisie in particular, also oppose state control, and 
uphold the inviolability of "sacred private property", of 
"sacred" private enterprise. It is now particularly clear to us 
how correct is the Marxist thesis that anarchism and 
anarcho-syndicalism are bourgeois trends, how irreconcilably 
opposed they are to socialism, proletarian dictatorship and 
communism. The fight to instil into the people's minds the 
idea of Soviet state control and accounting, and to carry out 
this idea in practice; the fight to break with the rotten past, 
which taught the people to regard the procurement of bread 
and clothes as a "private" affair, as buying and selling, as a 
transaction "which concerns only myself "-is a great fight of 
world-historical significance, a fight between socialist con- 
sciousness and bourgeois-anarchist spontaneity. 

We have introduced workers' control as a law, but this law 
is only just beginning to operate and is only just barely be- 
ginning to penetrate the minds of broad sections of the pro- 
letariat. In our agitation we do not sufficiently explain that 
lack of accounting and control in the production and distri- 
bution of goods means the death of the rudiments of social- 
ism, means the embezzlement of state funds (for all property 
belongs to the state and the state is the Soviet state in which 
power belongs to the majority of the working people). We do 
not sufficiently explain that carelessness in accounting and 
control is downright aiding and abetting the German and the 
Russian Kornilovs who can overthrow the power of the work- 
ing people only if we fail to cope with the task of accounting 
and control and who, with the aid of the whole of the rural 
bourgeoisie, with the aid of the Cadets, the Mensheviks and 
the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, are "watching" us and 
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waiting for an opportune moment to attack us. And the 
advanced workers and peasants do not think and speak about 
this sufficiently. Until workers' control has become a fact, 
until the advanced workers have organised and carried out 
a victorious and ruthless crusade against the violators of this 
control, or against those who are careless in matters of con- 
trol, it will be impossible to pass from the first step (from 
workers' control) to the second step towards socialism, i.e., 
to pass on to workers' regulation of production. 

The socialist state can arise only as a network of pro- 
ducers' and consumers' communes, which conscientiously keep 
account of their production and consumption, economise on 
labour, steadily raise the productivity of labour, thus making 
it possible to reduce the working day to seven, six and even 
fewer hours per day. Nothing will be achieved unless the 
strictest, country-wide, comprehensive accounting and con- 
trol of grain and the production of grain (and later of all 
other necessities) are set going. Capitalism left us a legacy 
of mass organisations which can facilitate our transition to 
the mass accounting and control of the distribution of goods, 
namely, the consumers' co-operative societies. In Russia these 
societies arc not so well developed as in the advanced coun- 
tries, nevertheless, they have over ten million members. The . 
Decree on Consumers' Co-operative Societies, issued the other 
day, is an extremely remarkable phenomenon, which strik- 
ingly illustrates the peculiar position and the tasks of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic at the present moment. 

The decree represents an agreement with the bourgeois 
co-operative societies and the workers' co-operative societies 
which still adhere to the bourgeois point of view. The agree- 
ment, or compromise, consists firstly in that the representa- 
tives of the above-mentioned institutions not only took part 
in discussing the decree, but actually were granted the right 
to vote, for the parts of the decree which were strongly op- 
posed by these institutions were dropped. Secondly, in essence 
the compromise consists in that the Soviet government has 
abandoned the principle of admission of new members to 
co-operative societies without entrance fees (which is the only 
consistently proletarian principle) and also of uniting the 
whole o£ the population in a given locality in a single co- 
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operative society. An exception was made from this principle, 
which alone is a socialist principle and which corresponds 
to the task of abolishing classes, only for the "working-class 
co-operative societies" (which in this case call themselves 
"class" societies only because they subordinate themselves 
to the class interests of the bourgeoisie) which were given the 
right to continue to exist. Finally, the Soviet government's 
proposal to expel the bourgeoisie entirely from the boards of 
the co-operative societies was also considerably modified, 
and only owners of private capitalist trading and industrial 
enterprises were forbidden to serve on the boards. 

Had the proletariat, acting through the Soviet govern- 
ment, managed to organise accounting and control on a na- 
tional scale, or at least laid the foundation for such control, 
it would not have been necessary to make such compromises. 
Through the food departments oi the Soviets, through the 
supply organisations under the Soviets wc would have organ- 
ised the population into a single co-operative society under 
proletarian management. We would have done this without 
the assistance of the bourgeois co-operative societies, without 
making any concession to the purely bourgeois principle 
which prompts the workers' co-operative societies to remain 
workers' societies side by side with bourgeois societies, in- 
stead ok subordinating these bourgeois co-operative societies 
entirely to themselves, merging the two together and taking 
the entire management of the society and the supervision of 
the consumption of the rich in their own hands. 
■ In concluding such an agreement with the bourgeois co- 
operative societies, the Soviet government concretely defined 
its tactical tasks and its peculiar methods of action in the 
present stage of development as follows: by directing the 
bourgeois elements, utilising them, making certain partial 
concessions to them, we create the conditions for further 
progress that will be slower than we at first anticipated, but 
surer, with the base and lines of communication better se- 
cured and with the positions which have been won better con- 
solidated. The Soviets can (and should) now gauge their suc- 
cesses in the field of socialist construction, among other 
things, by extremely clear, simple and practical standards, 
namely, in how many communities (communes or villages, or 
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blocks of houses, etc.) co-operative 'societies have been 
organised, and to what extent their development has reached 
the point of embracing the whole population. 



RAISING THE PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR 

In every socialist revolution, after the proletariat has solved 
the problem of capturing power, and to the extent that the 
task of expropriating the expropriators and suppressing their 
resistance has been carried out in the main, there necessarily 
comes to the forefront the fundamental task of creating a so- 
cial system superior to capitalism, namely, raising the pro- 
ductivity of labour, and in this connection (and for this pur- 
pose) securing better organisation of labour. Our Soviet state 
is precisely in the position where, thanks to the victories over 
the exploiters-from Kerensky to Kornilov-it is able to ap- 
proach this task directly, to tackle it in earnest. And here 
it becomes immediately clear that while it is possible to cap- 
ture the central government in a few days, while it is possible 
to suppress the military resistance (and sabotage) of the ex- 
ploiters even in different parts of a great country in a few 
weeks, the capital solution of the problem of raising the pro- 
ductivity of labour requires, at all events (particularly after 
a most terrible and devastating war), several years. The pro- 
tracted nature of the work is certainly dictated by objective 
circumstances. 

The raising of the productivity of labour first of all re- 
quires that the material basis of large-scale industry shall be 
assured, namely, the development of the production of fuel, 
iron, the engineering and chemical industries. The Russian 
Soviet Republic enjoys the favourable position of having at 
its command, even after the Brest Peace, enormous reserves 
of ore (in the Urals), fuel in Western Siberia (coal), in the 
Caucasus and the South-East (oil), in Central Russia (peat), 
enormous timber reserves, water power, raw materials for the 
chemical industry (Karabugaz), etc. The development of these 
natural resources by methods of modern technology will lay 
the basis for the unprecedented progress of the productive 
forces. 

8* 
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Another condition for raising the productivity of labour is, 
firstly, the raising of the educational and cultural level of 
the mass of the population. This is now taking place extreme- 
ly rapidly, which those who are blinded by bourgeois routine 
are unable to see; they are unable to understand what an 
urge towards enlightenment and. initiative k now developing 
among the "lower ranks" of the people thanks to the Soviet 
form of organisation. Secondly, a condition for economic 
revival is the raising of the working people's discipline, their 
skill, their dexterity, increasing the intensity of labour and 
improving its organisation. 

In this respect the situation is particularly bad and even 
hopeless if we are to believe those who allowed themselves 
to be intimidated by the bourgeoisie or by those who are 
serving the bourgeoisie for their own ends. These people 
do not understand that there has not been, nor could there 
be, a revolution in -which the supporters of the old system 
did not raise a howl about chaos, anarchy, etc. Naturally, 
among the people "who have only just thrown off an 
unprecedentedly savage yoke there is deep and widespread 
seething and ferment; the working out of new principles of 
labour discipline by the people is a very protracted process, 
and this process could not even start until complete victory 
had been achieved over the landlords and the bourgeoisie. 

We, however, without in the least yielding to despair, a 
despair that is very often pretended, and which is spread 
by the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intellectuals (who have 
despaired of retaining their old privileges), must under no 
circumstances conceal an obvious evil. On the contrary, we 
shall expose it and intensify the Soviet methods of combat- 
ing it, because the victory of socialism is inconceivable 
without the victory of proletarian conscious discipline over 
spontaneous petty-bourgeois anarchy-this real guarantee 
against a possible restoration of Kerenskyism and Kornilovism. 

The more class-conscious vanguard of the Russian prole- 
tariat has already set itself the task of raising labour disci- 
pline. For example, both the Central Committee of the Metal 
Workers' Union and the Central Council of Trade Unions 
have begun to draft the necessary measures and decrees. This 
work must be supported and pushed ahead with all speed. 
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We must raise the question of piece-work and apply and test 
it in practice; we must raise the question of applying much 
of what is scientific and progressive in the Taylor system; 
we must make wages correspond to the total amount of 
goods turned out, or to the amount of work done by the rail- 
ways, the water transport system, etc., etc. 

The Russian is a bad worker compared with people in 
advanced countries. It could not be otherwise under the tsar- 
ist regime and in view of the tenacity of the remnants of 
serfdom. The task that the Soviet government must set the 
people in all its scope is-lcarn to work. The Taylor system, the 
last word of capitalism in this respect, like all capitalist prog- 
ress, is a combination of the refined brutality of bourgeois 
exploitation and a number of the greatest scientific achieve- 
ments in the field of analysing mechanical motions during 
work, the elimination of superfluous and awkward motions, 
the elaboration of correct methods of work, the introduction 
of the best 'system of accounting and control, etc. The Soviet 
Republic must at all costs adopt all that is valuable in the 
achievements of science and technology in this field. The pos- 
sibility of building socialism depends exactly upon our suc- 
cess in combining the Soviet power and the Soviet organi- 
sation of administration with the up-to-date achievements of 
capitalism. We must organise in Russia the study and teach- 
ing of the Taylor system and systematically try it out and 
adapt it to our own ends. At the same time, in working to 
raise the productivity of labour, we must take into account 
the specific features of the transition period from capitalism 
to socialism, which, on the one hand, require that the founda- 
tions be laid of the socialist organisation of emulation, and, 
on the other hand, the use of compulsion, so that the slogan 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat shall not be desecrated 
by the practice of a lily-livered proletarian government. 

THE ORGANISATION OF EMULATION 

Among the absurdities which the bourgeoisie are fond of 
spreading about socialism is the allegation that socialists 
deny the importance of competition. In fact, it is only socialism 
which, by abolishing classes, and consequently, by abolishing 
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the enslavement of the people, for the first time opens 
the way for competition on a really mass scale. And it is pre- 
cisely the Soviet form of organisation, which ensures tran- 
sition from the formal democracy of the bourgeois republic 
to the real participation of the mass of working people in 
administration, that for the first time puts competition on a 
broad basis. It is much easier to organise this in the political 
field than in the economic field; but for the success of social- 
ism, precisely the latter is important. 

Take, for example, such means of organising competition 
as publicity. The bourgeois republic ensures publicity only 
formally; as a matter of fact, it subordinates the press to 
capital, entertains the "mob" with sensationalist political trash, 
conceals what takes place in the workshops, in commercial 
transactions, contracts, etc., behind a veil of "trade secrets", 
which protect "the sacred right of property". The Soviet 
government has abolished trade secrets; it has entered a new 
path; but we have done hardly anything to utilise publicity 
for the purpose of encouraging economic emulation. While 
ruthlessly suppressing the thoroughly mendacious and inso- 
lently slanderous bourgeois press, we must set to work system- 
atically to create a press that will not entertain and fool the 
people with political sensation and trivialities, but which will 
place the questions of everyday economic life before the 
court of the people and assist in the serious study of these 
questions. Every factory, every village, is a producers' and 
consumers' commune, whose right and duty it is to apply the 
general Soviet laws in their own way ("in their own way", 
not in the sense of violating them, but in the sense that they 
can apply them in various forms) and in their own way to 
solve the problems of accounting in the production and distri- 
bution of goods. Under capitalism, this was the "private 
affair" of the individual capitalist, landlord or kulak. Under 
the Soviet system, it is not a private affair, but the most im- 
portant affair of state. 

We practically have not yet started on the enormous, dif- 
ficult, but gratifying task of organising emulation between 
communes, of introducing accounting and publicity in the 
process of the production of grain, clothes and other things, 
of transforming dry, dead, bureaucratic accounts into living 
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examples, some repulsive, others attractive. Under the capi- 
talist mode of production, the significance of individual 
example, say the example of some co-operative workshops, 
was inevitably very much restricted, and only those imbued 
with petty-bourgeois illusions could dream of "correcting" 
capitalism by force of example of virtuous institutions. After 
political power has passed to the proletariat, after the ex- 
propriators have been expropriated, the situation radically 
changes and-as prominent socialists have repeatedly pointed 
out-force of example for the first time is able to influence the 
people. Model communes must and will serve as - educators, 
teachers, helping to raise the backward communes. The press 
must serve as an instrument of socialist construction, give 
publicity to the successes achieved by the model communes 
in all their details, must study the causes of these successes, 
the methods of management these communes employ, and, 
on the other hand, must put on the "black list" those com- 
munes which persist in the "traditions of capitalism", i.e., 
anarchy, laziness, disorder and profiteering. In capitalist so- 
ciety, statistics were entirely a matter for "bureaucrats", or 
for narrow specialists; we must carry statistics to the people 
and make them popular so that the working people themselves 
may gradually learn to understand and see how long and 
in what way it is necessary to work, how much time and in 
what way one may rest, so that the comparison of the busi- 
ness results of the various communes may become a matter 
of general interest and study, and that the most outstanding 
communes may be rewarded immediately (by reducing the 
working day for a certain period of time, raising remunera- 
tion, placing a larger amount of cultural or aesthetic facilities 
or values at their disposal, etc). 

When a new class comes on to the historical scene as the 
leader and guide of society, a period of strong "tossing", 
shocks, struggle and storm, on the one hand, of uncertain 
steps, experiments, wavering, hesitation in regard to the se- 
lection of new methods corresponding to new objective cir- 
cumstances, on the other, is inevitable. The moribund feu- 
dal nobility avenged themselves on the bourgeoisie which 
vanquished them and took their place, not only by conspira- 
cies and attempts at rebellion and restoration, but also by 
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pouring ridicule over the lack of skill, the clumsiness and 
the mistakes of the "upstarts" and the "insolent" who dared 
to take hold of the "sacred helm" of state without the centu- 
ries of training which the princes, barons, nobles and digni- 
taries had had, in exactly the same way as the Kornilovs and 
Kerenskys, the Gotzes and Martovs and the whole of that 
fraternity of heroes of bourgeois swindling or bourgeois scep- 
ticism avenge themselves on the working class of Russia for 
having had the ''"audacity" to take power. 

Of course, not weeks, but long months and years are re- 
quired in order that the new social class, and the class which 
up to now has been oppressed and crushed by poverty and 
ignorance at that, may get used to its new position, look 
around, organise its work and promote its own organisers. 
It goes without saying that the Party which leads the revo- 
lutionary proletariat could not acquire the experience and 
habits of large organisational undertakings embracing mil- 
lions and tens of millions of citizens; the remoulding of the 
old, almost exclusively agitators' habits is a very lengthy 
process. But there is nothing impossible in this, and as soon 
as the necessity for a change is clearly appreciated, as soon 
as there is firm determination to effect the change and per- 
severance in pursuing a great and difficult aim, we shall 
achieve it. There is an enormous amount of organising talent 
among the "people", i.e., among the workers and the peasants 
who do not exploit the labour of others. Capital crushed these 
talented people in thousands; it killed them and threw them 
on to the scrap-heap. We are not yet able to find them, en- 
courage them, put them on their feet, promote them. But we 
shall learn to do so if we set about it with all the revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm, without which there can be no victorious 
revolutions. 

No profound and mighty popular movement has ever oc- 
curred in history without dirty scum rising to the top, with- 
out adventurers and rogues, boasters and shouters attaching 
themselves to the inexperienced innovators, without sense- 
less fuss, confusion, aimless bustling, without individual 
"leaders" trying to deal with twenty matters at once and 
not finishing any one of them. Let the lap-dogs of bourgeois 
society, from Belorussov to Martov, squeal and yelp about 
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every extra chip that is sent flying in cutting down the big, 
old wood. What else are lap-dogs for if not to yelp at the 
proletarian elephant? Let them yelp. We shall go our way 
and try as carefully and as patiently as possible to test and 
discover real organisers, people with sober and practical 
minds, people who combine loyalty to socialism with ability 
without fuss (and in spite of bustle and fuss) to organise the 
strongly-welded and concerted joint work of a large number 
of people within the framework of Soviet organisation. Only 
such people, after testing them a dozen times, by transferring 
them from the simplest to the more difficult tasks, should be 
promoted to the responsible posts of leaders of the people's 
labour, leaders of administration. We have not yet learned to 
do this, but we shall learn. 



"HARMONIOUS ORGANISATION" 
AND DICTATORSHIP 

The resolution adopted by the recent Moscow Congress of 
Soviets advanced as the primary task of the moment the 
establishment of a "harmonious organisation", and the tighten- 
ing of discipline. Everyone now readily "votes for" and 
"subscribes to" resolutions of this kind; but usually people 
do not think over the fact that the application of such resolu- 
tions calls for coercion— coercion precisely in the form of dic- 
tatorship. And yet it would be extremely stupid and absurdly 
Utopian to assume that the transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism is possible without coercion and without dictatorship. 
Marx's theory very definitely opposed this petty-bourgeois- 
democratic and anarchist absurdity long ago. And Russia of 
1917-18 confirms the correctness of Marx's theory in this 
respect so strikingly, palpably and imposingly that only those 
who are hopelessly dull or who have obstinately decided to 
turn their backs on the truth can be under any misapprehen- 
sion concerning this. Either the dictatorship of Kornilov (if 
we take him as the Russian type of bourgeois Cavaignac), or 
the dictatorship of the proletariat-any other choice is out ot 
the question for a country which has gone through an 
extremely rapid development with extremely sharp turns and 
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amidst desperate ruin created by one of the most horrible 
wars in history. Every solution that offers a middle path is 
either a deception of the people by the bourgeoisie-for the 
bourgeoisie dare not tell the truth., dare not say that they 
need Kornilov-or an expression of the duU-wittedness of the 
petty-bourgeois democrats, of the Chernovs, Tseretelis and 
Martovs who chatter about the unity of democracy, the dic- 
tatorship of democracy, the general democratic front, and 
similar nonsense. Those whom even the progress of the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917-18 has not taught that a middle 
course is impossible, must be given up as lost. 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to see that during 
every transition from capitalism to socialism, dictatorship is 
necessary for two main reasons, or along two main channels. 
Firstly, capitalism cannot be defeated and eradicated with- 
out the ruthless suppression of the resistance of the exploit- 
ers, who cannot at once be deprived of their wealth, of their 
advantages of organisation and knowledge, and consequently 
for a fairly long period will inevitably try to overthrow the 
hated rule of the poor; secondly, every great revolution, and 
a socialist revolution in particular, even if there were no ex- 
ternal war, is inconceivable without internal war, i.e., civil 
war, which is even more devastating than external war, and 
involves thousands and millions of cases of wavering and 
desertion from one side to another, implies a state of extreme 
indefiniteness, lack of equilibrium and chaos. -And of 
course, all the elements of disintegration of the old society, 
which are inevitably very numerous and connected mainly 
with the petty bourgeoisie (because it is the petty bourgeoisie 
that every war and every crisis ruins and destroys first), are 
bound to "reveal themselves" during such a profound revolu- 
tion. And these elements of disintegration cannot "reveal 
themselves" otherwise than in the increase of crime, hoo- 
liganism, corruption, profiteering and outrages of every kind. 
To put these down requires time and requires an iron hand. 

There has not been a single great revolution in history in 
which the people did not instinctively realise this and did 
not reveal salutary firmness by shooting thieves on the spot. 
The misfortune of previous revolutions was that the revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm of the people which sustained them 
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in their state of tension and gave them the strength to ruth- 
lessly suppress the elements of disintegration, did not last 
long. The social, i.e., the class, reason for this instability of the 
revolutionary enthusiasm of the people was the weakness of 
the proletariat, which alone is able {if it is sufficiently nu- 
merous, class-conscious and disciplined) to win over to its 
side the majority of the working and exploited people (the 
majority of the poor, to speak more simply and popularly) 
and retain power sufficiently long to suppress completely all 
the exploiters as well as all the elements of disintegration. 

It was this historical experience of all revolutions, it was 
this world-historic-economic and political-lesson that Marx 
summed up in giving his short, .sharp, concise and expressive 
formula: dictatorship of the proletariat. And the fact that the 
Russian revolution correctly approached this world-historic 
task has been proved by the victorious progress of the So- 
viet form of organisation among all the peoples and tongues 
of Russia. For Soviet power is nothing but an organisational 
form of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the dictatorship of 
the advanced class, which raises to a new democracy and to 
independent participation in the administration of the state 
tens upon tens of millions of working and exploited people, 
who by their own experience learn to regard the disciplined 
and class-conscious vanguard of the proletariat as their 
most reliable leader. 

Dictatorship, however, is a big word, and big words should 
not be thrown about carelessly. Dictatorship is iron rule, gov- 
ernment that is revolutionarily bold, swift and ruthless in 
suppressing the exploiters as well as hooligans. But our gov- 
ernment is excessively mild, very often it resembles jelly 
more than iron. We must not forget for a moment that the 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois element is fighting against 
the Soviet system in two ways: on the one hand, it is operat- 
ing from without, by the methods of the Savinkovs, Gotzes, 
Gegechkoris and Komilovs, by conspiracies and rebellions, 
and by their filthy "ideological" reflection, the flood of lies 
and slander in the Cadet, Right Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik press; on the other hand, this element operates 
from within and takes advantage of every manifestation of 
disintegration, of every weakness, in order to bribe, to 
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increase indiscipline, laxity and chaos. The nearer we approach 
the complete military suppression of the bourgeoisie, the 
more dangerous does the element of petty-bourgeois anarchy 
become. And the fight against this element cannot be waged 
solely with the aid of propaganda and agitation, solely by 
organising emulation and by selecting organisers. ^The 
struggle must also be waged by means of compulsion. 

As the fundamental task of the government becomes, not 
military suppression, but administration, the typical mani- 
festation of suppression and compulsion will be, not shoot- 
ing on the spot, but trial by court. In this respect also the 
revolutionary people after October 25, 1917, entered on to 
the right path and demonstrated the virility of the revolution 
by setting up their own workers' and peasants' courts, even 
before the decrees dissolving the bourgeois bureaucratic ju- 
diciary were passed. But our revolutionary and people's 
courts are extremely, incredibly weak. One feels that we have 
not yet done away with the people's attitude towards the 
courts as towards something official and alien, an attitude in- 
herited from the yoke of the landlords and of the bourgeoisie. 
It is not yet sufficiently realised that the court is an organ 
which enlists precisely the poor, every one of them, in the 
work of state administration {for the work of the courts is 
one of the functions of state administration), that the court 
is an organ oi the power of the proletariat and of the poor 
peasants, that the court is an instrument for inculcating dis- 
cipline. There is not yet sufficient appreciation of the simple 
and obvious fact that if the principal misfortunes of Russia 
at the present time are hunger and unemployment, these mis- 
fortunes cannot be overcome by spurts, but only by compre- 
hensive, all-embracing country-wide organisation and dis- 
cipline in order to increase the output of food for the people 
and food for industry (fuel), to transport these in good time 
to the places where they are required, and to distribute them 
properly; and it is not fully appreciated that, consequently, 
it is those who violate labour discipline at any factory, in any 
undertaking, in any matter, who are responsible for the suf- 
ferings caused by the famine and unemployment, that wc 
must know how to find the guilty ones, to bring them to trial 
and ruthlessly punish. The petty-bourgeois element against 
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which wc must now wage a most persistent struggle is 
apparent precisely in the failure to appreciate the economic 
and political connection between famine and unemployment on 
the one hand and general laxity in matters of organisation 
and discipline on the other-in the tenacity of the small-pro- 
prietor outlook, namely, I'll grab all I can for myself; what 
do I care about the rest? 

In the rail transport service, which perhaps most strikingly 
embodies the economic ties of an organism created by large- 
scale capitalism, the struggle between the element of petty- 
bourgeois laxity and proletarian organisation is particularly 
evident. The "administrative" elements provide a host of 
saboteurs and bribe-takers; the best part of the proletarian 
elements fight for discipline; but among both elements there 
are, of course, many waverers and "weak" characters who 
are unable to withstand the "temptation" of profiteering, 
bribery, personal gain obtained by spoiling the whole appa- 
ratus, upon the proper working of which the victory over 
famine and unemployment depends. 

The struggle that was developing around the recent decree 
on the management of the railways, the decree which grants 
individual executives dictatorial powers or "unlimited" pow- 
ers), is characteristic. The conscious (and mostly, probably, 
unconscious) representatives of petty -'bourgeois laxity would 
like to see in this granting of "unlimited" (i.e., dictatorial) 
powers to individuals a departure from the collegiate prin- 
ciple, from democracy and from the principles of Soviet gov- 
ernment. Here and there, among Left Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, a positively hooligan agitation, i.e., agitation appealing 
to the base instincts and to the small proprietor's urge to 
"grab all he can", has been developed against the dictator- 
ship decree. The question has become one of really enormous 
significance: firstly, the question of principle, namely, is the 
appointment of individuals, dictators with unlimited powers, 
in general compatible with the fundamental principles of 
Soviet government? Secondly, what relation has this case- 
this precedent, if you will-to the special tasks of government 
in the present concrete situation? We must deal very thor- 
oughly with both these questions. 
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That in the history of revolutionary movements the 
dictatorship of individuals was very often the expression, the 
vehicle, the channel of the dictatorship of the revolutionary 
classes has been shown by the irrefutable experience of his- 
tory. Undoubtedly, the dictatorship of individuals was com- 
patible with bourgeois democracy. On this point, however 
the bourgeois denigrators of the Soviet system, as well as 
their petty-bourgeois henchmen, always display remarkable 
trickery: on the one hand, they declare the Soviet system to 
be something absurd and anarchistically savage, and they 
carefully pass over in silence all our historical examples and 
theoretical arguments which prove that the Soviets are a 
higher form of democracy, and even more, the beginning of the 
socialist form of democracy; on the other hand, they demand 
ot us a nigher democracy than bourgeois democracy and say: 
personal dictatorship is absolutely incompatible with your 
Bolshevik (i.e., not bourgeois, but socialist) Soviet democracy. 

These are exceedingly poor arguments. If we are not an- 
archists, we must admit that the state, that is, compulsion, is 
necessary for the transition from capitalism to socialism. The 
form of compulsion is determined by the degree of develop- 
ment of the given revolutionary class, and also by special 
circumstances, such as, for example, the legacy of a long and 
reactionary war and the forms of resistance put up by the 
bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie. There is, therefore, 
absolutely 220 contradiction in principle between Soviet (that 
IS, socialist) democracy and the exercise of dictatorial powers 
by individuals. The difference between proletarian dictator- 
ship and bourgeois dictatorship is that the former strikes at 
the exploiting minority in the interests of the exploited ma- 
jority, and that it is exercised-flJso through individuals-nol 
only by the working and exploited people, but also by or- 
ganisations which are built in such a way as to rouse these 
people to history-making activity. (The Soviet organisations 
are organisations of this kind.) 

In regard to the second question concerning the signifi- 
cance of individual dictatorial powers from the point of view 
of the specific tasks of the present moment, it must be said 
that large-scale machine industry-which is precisely the ma- 
terial source, the productive source, the foundation of social- 
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ism-calls for absolute and strict unity ot will, which directs 
the joint labours of hundreds, thousands and tens of thousands 
of people. The technical, economic and historical necessity of 
this is obvious, and all those who have thought about social- 
ism have always regarded it as one of the conditions of so- 
cialism. But how can strict unity of will be ensured?-By 
thousands subordinating their will to the will of one. 

Given ideal class-consciousness and discipline on the part 
of those taking part in the common work, this subordination 
would be quite like the mild leadership of a conductor of an 
orchestra. It may assume the sharp forms of a dictatorship 
if ideal discipline and class-consciousness are lacking. But 
be that as it may, unquestioning subordination to a single 
will is absolutely necessary for the success of processes or- 
ganised on the pattern of large-scale machine industry. On 
the railways it is twice and three times as necessary. In this 
transition from one political task to another, which on the 
surface is totally dissimilar to the first, consists the peculiar 
nature of the present situation. The revolution has only just 
smashed the oldest, strongest and heaviest fetters to which 
the people submitted under duress. That was yesterday. To- 
day, however, the same revolution demands-precisely in the 
interests of its development and consolidation, precisely in 
the interests of socialism- that the people unquestioningly 
obey the single will of the leaders of labour. Of course, such 
a transition cannot be made at one step. Clearly, it can be 
achieved only as a result of tremendous jolts, shocks, rever- 
sions to old ways, the enormous exertion of effort on the part 
of the proletarian vanguard, which is leading the people to 
the new ways. Those who drop into the philistine hysterics 
of 'Nouaya Zhizn or Vperyod^ Dyelo Narodd^ or Nash Vek 2G 
do not stop to think about this. 

Take the psychology of the average, ordinary workingman; 
compare it with the objective, material conditions of his so- 
cial life. Before the October Revolution he did not see a 
single instance of the propertied exploiting classes making any 
real sacrifice for him, giving up anything for his benefit. He 
did not see them giving him land and liberty that had been 
repeatedly promised him, giving him peace, sacrificing 
"Great Power" interests and the interests of Great Power 
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secret treaties, sacrificing capital and profits. He saw this 
only alter October 25, 1917, when he took this himself by 
force, and had to defend by force what he had taken against 
the Kerenskys, Gotzes, Gegechkoris, Dutovs and Kornilovs. 
Naturally, for a certain time, all his attention, all his thoughts, 
all his spiritual strength, were concentrated on taking a 
breath, on unbending his back, on straightening his shoulders, 
on taking the blessings of life which became immediately 
accessible and which the overthrown exploiters had never 
given him. Of course, a certain amount of time is required to 
enable the ordinary workingman not only to see for himself, 
not only to become convinced, but also to feel that he cannot 
simply "take", snatch, grab things, that this leads to increased 
dislocation, to ruin, to the return of the Kornilovs. The 
corresponding change in the conditions of life (and conse- 
quently in the psychology) of the ordinary workingmcn is 
only just beginning. And our whole task, the task of the 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks), which is the class-conscious 
spokesman for the strivings of the exploited for emancipation, 
is to appreciate this change, to understand that it is neces- 
sary, to stand at the head of the exhausted people who are 
wearily seeking a way out and lead them along the true path, 
along the path of labour discipline, along the path of co- 
ordinating the task of arguing at mass meetings about the con- 
ditions of work with the task of unquestioningly obeying the 
will of the Soviet leader, of the dictator, during the work. 

The "mania for meetings" is an object of the ridicule, and 
still more often of the spiteful hissing of the bourgeoisie, the 
Mensheviks, the Novaya Zkizn people, who see only the 
chaos, the confusion and the outbursts of small-proprietor 
egoism. But without the discussions at public meetings the 
mass of the oppressed could never have changed from the 
discipline forced upon them by the exploiters to conscious, 
voluntary discipline. The airing of questions at public meet- 
ings is the genuine democracy of the working people, their 
way of unbending their backs, their awakening to a new life, 
their first steps along the road which they themselves have 
cleared of vipers (the exploiters, the imperialists, the land- 
lords and capitalists) and which they want to learn to build 
themselves, in their own way, for themselves, on the prin- 
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ciples of their own Soviet, and not alien, not aristocratic, not 
bourgeois rule. It required precisely the October victory of 
the working people over the exploiters, it required a whole 
historical period in which the working . people themselves 
could first of all discuss the new conditions of life and the 
new tasks, in order to make possible the durable transition 
to superior forms of labour discipline, to the conscious ap- 
preciation of the necessity for the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, to unquestioning obedience to the orders of individual 
representatives of the Soviet government during the work. 
This transition has now commenced. 

We have successfully fulfilled the first task of the revolu- 
tion; we have seen how the mass of working people created 
in themselves the fundamental condition for its success: they 
united their efforts against the exploiters in order to over- 
throw them, Stages like that of October 1905, February and 
October 1917 are of world-historic significance. 

We have successfully fulfilled the second task of the 
revolution: to awaken, to raise precisely those social "lower 
ranks" whom the exploiters had pushed down, and who only 
after October 25, 1917, obtained complete freedom to over- 
throw the exploiters and to begin to take stock of things and 
arrange life in their own way. The airing of questions at 
public meetings of precisely the most oppressed and downtrod- 
den, of the least educated mass of working people, their 
going over to the side of the Bolsheviks, establishment by 
them everywhere of their own Soviet organisation-this was 
the second great stage of the revolution. 

The third stage is now beginning. We must consolidate 
what we ourselves have Won, what we ourselves have decreed, 
made law, discussed, planned-consolidatc all this in stable 
forms of everyday labour discipline. This is the most diffi- 
cult, but the most gratifying task, because only its fulfil- 
ment will give us socialist conditions. We must learn to com- 
bine the "public meeting" democracy of the working people- 
turbulent, surging, overflowing its banks like a spring flood 
-with iron discipline while at work, with unquestioning 
obedience to the will of a single person, the Soviet leader, 
while at work. 

We have not yet learned to do this. 

9—3149 
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We shall learn it. 

Yesterday we were menaced by the restoration of bour- 
geois exploitation personified by the Kornilovs, Gotzes, Du- 
tovs, Gegechkoris and Bogayevskys. We conquered them. 
This restoration, this very same restoration menaces us today 
in another form, in the form of the element of petty-bourgeois 
laxity and anarchism, or small-proprietor "it's not my busi- 
ness" psychology, in the form of the daily, petty, but numer- 
ous sorties and attacks of this element against proletarian 
discipline. We must and wt shall vanquish this element of 
petty-bourgeois anarchy. 



THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOVIET ORGANISATION 

The socialist character o£ Soviet, i.e., proletarian, democ- 
racy, as concretely applied today, consists first in that the 
electors are the working and exploited people,- the bour- 
geoisie is excluded. Secondly, it consists in the fact that all 
bureaucratic formalities and restrictions of elections are abol- 
ished; the people themselves determine the order and time 
of elections, and are completely free to recall any elected 
person, Thirdly, it consists in the fact that the best mass 
organisation of the vanguard of the working people, i.e., the 
proletariat engaged in large-scale industry, is created, which 
enables it to lead the vast mass of the exploited, to draw 
them into independent political life, to educate them politi- 
cally by their own experience; therefore for the first time a 
start is made by the entire population in learning the art of 
administration, and in beginning to administer. These are the 
principal distinguishing features of the democracy now ap- 
plied in Russia, which is a higher type of democracy, a break 
with the bourgeois distortion cf democracy, a transition to 
socialist democracy and to the conditions in which the state 
can begin to wither away. 

It goes without saying that the element of petty-bourgeois 
disorganisation (which must inevitably be apparent to some 
extent in every proletarian revolution, and which is especially 
apparent in our revolution, owing to the petty-bourgeois 
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character of our country, its backwardness and the conse- 
quences of a reactionary war) cannot but leave its impress 
upon the Soviets as well. 

We must work unremittingly to develop the organisation 
of the Soviets and of the Soviet government. There is a pet- 
ty-bourgeois tendency to transform the members of the So- 
viets into "parliamentarians", or else into bureaucrats. We 
must combat this by drawing all the members of the Soviets 
into the practical work of administration. In many places the 
departments of the Soviets are gradually becoming merged 
with the Commissariats. Our aim is to draw the whole oi the 
poor into the practical work of administration, and every step 
that is taken in this direction-the more varied they are, the 
better-should be carefully recorded, studied, systematised, 
tested by wider experience and embodied in law. Our aim 
is to ensure that every toiler, after having finished his eight 
hours' "task" in productive labour, shall perform state duties 
without pay-, the transition to this is particularly difficult, 
but this transition alone can guarantee the final consolida- 
tion of socialism. Naturally, the novelty and difficulty of the 
change cause an abundance of steps taken, as it were, grop- 
ingly, an abundance of mistakes, vacillation-without this, any 
marked progress is impossible. The reason why the present 
position seems peculiar to many of those who would like to 
be regarded as socialists is that they have been accustomed 
to contrasting capitalism to socialism abstractly and that they 
profoundly put between the two the word: "leap" (some of 
them, recalling fragments of what they have read of Engels's 
writings, still more profoundly add the phrase: "leap from 
the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom" 27 ). The 
majority of these so-called socialists, who have "read in 
books" about socialism but who have never seriously thought 
over the matter, are unable to understand that by "leap" the 
teachers of socialism meant turning-points on a world-histor- 
ical scale, and that leaps of this kind extended over decades 
and even longer periods. Naturally, in such times, the noto- 
rious "intellectuals" provide an infinite number of mourners 
of the dead. Some mourn over the Constituent Assembly, 28 
others mourn over bourgeois discipline, others again mourn 
over the capitalist system, still others mourn over the 
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cultured landlord, and still others again mourn over imperial- 
ist Great Power policy, etc., etc. 

The real interest of the epoch of great leaps lies in that 
the abundance of fragments of the old, which sometimes ac- 
cumulate more rapidly than the rudiments (not always imme- 
diately discernible) of the new, calls for the ability to dis- 
cern what is most important in the line or chain of develop- 
ment. History knows moments when the most important thing 
for the success of the revolution is to heap up as large a 
quantity of the fragments as possible, i.e., to blow up as many 
of the old institutions as possible; moments arise when 
enough has been 'blown up and the next task is to perform 
the "prosaic" (for the petty-bourgeois revolutionary, the 
"boring") task of clearing away the fragments,- and moments 
arise when the careful nursing of the rudiments of the new 
system, which are growing amidst the wreckage on a soil 
which as yet has been badly cleared of rubble, is the most 
important thing. 

It is not enough to be a revolutionary and an adherent of 
socialism or a Communist in general. You must be able at 
each particular moment to find the particular link in the 
chain which you must grasp with all your might in order to 
hold the, whole chain and to prepare firmly for the transition 
to the next link; the order of the links, their form, the man- 
ner in which they are linked together, their difference from 
each other in the historical chain of events, are not as simple 
and not as senseless as those in an ordinary chain made by a 
smith. 

The fight against the bureaucratic distortion of the Soviet 
form of organisation is assured by the firmness of the con- 
nection between the Soviets and the "people", meaning by 
that the working and exploited people, and by the flexibility 
and elasticity of this connection. .Even in the most democratic 
capitalist republics in the world, the poor never regard the 
bourgeois parliament as "their own" institution. But the So- 
viets are "their own" and not alien institutions to the mass 
of workers and peasants. The modern "Social-Democrats" of 
the Scheidcmann or, what is almost the same thing, of the 
Martov type are repelled by the Soviets, and they are drawn 
towards the respectable bourgeois parliament, or to the Con- 
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stituent Assembly, in the same way as Turgenev, sixty years 
ago, was drawn towards a moderate monarchist and noble- 
man's Constitution and was repelled by the peasant democ- 
racy of Dobrolyubov and Chernyshevsky. 

It is precisely the closeness of the Soviets to the "people", 
to the working people, that creates the special forms of recall 
and other means of control from below which must be most 
zealously developed now. For example, the Councils of 
Public Education, as periodical conferences of Soviet electors 
and their delegates called to discuss and control the activ- 
ities of the Soviet authorities in the given field, deserve full 
sympathy and support. Nothing would be sillier than to 
transform the Soviets into something congealed and self-con- 
tained. The more resolutely we now have to stand for a ruth- 
lessly firm government, for the dictatorship of individuals 
in definite processes oi looik, in definite aspects of purely 
executive functions, the more varied must be the forms and 
methods of control from below in order to counteract every 
shadow of a possibility of distorting the principles of Soviet 
government, in order repeatedly and tirelessly to weed out 
bureaucracy. 

CONCLUSION 

An extraordinarily difficult, complex and dangerous situa- 
tion in international affairs; the necessity of manoeuvring 
and retreating; a period of waiting for new outbreaks of the 
revolution which is maturing in the West at a painfully slow 
pace; within the country a period of slow construction and 
ruthless "tightening up", of prolonged and persistent struggle 
waged by stem, proletarian discipline against the menacing 
element of petty-bourgeois laxity and anarchy-these in 
brief are the distinguishing features of the special stage of 
the socialist revolution in which we are now living. This is 
the link in the historical chain of events which we must at 
present grasp With all our might in order to prove equal to 
the tasks that confront us before passing to the next link 
which is attracting us by its particular brightness, the bright- 
ness of the victories of the international proletarian revolu- 
tion. 
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Try to compare the slogans that follow from the specific 
conditions of the present stage, namely, manoeuvre, retreat, 
wait, build slowly, ruthlessly tighten up, rigorously discipline, 
smash laxiry-with the ordinary everyday concept "revo- 
lutionary" Is it surprising that when certain "revolution- 
aries" hear this they are seized with noble indignation and 
begin to "thunder" abuse at us for forgetting the traditions 
of the October Revolution, for compromising with the bour- 
geois specialists, for compromising with the bourgeoisie, for 
being petty bourgeois, reformists, and so on and so forth? 

The misfortune of these sorry "revolutionaries" is that 
even those of them who are prompted by the best motives 
in the world and are absolutely loyal to the cause of socialism 
fail to understand the particular, and particularly "unpleas- 
ant", state that a backward country, lacerated by a reaction- 
ary and disastrous war and which began the socialist revo- 
lution long before the more advanced countries, inevitably 
has to pass through; they lack stamina in the difficult mo- 
ments of a difficult transition. Naturally, it is the "Left So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries" who are acting as an "official" oppo- 
sition of this kind against our Party. Of course, there are 
and always will be individual exceptions from group and 
class types. But social types remain. In the land in which the 
small-proprietor population greatly predominates over the 
purely proletarian population, the difference between the pro- 
letarian revolutionary and petty-bourgeois revolutionary will 
inevitably make itself felt, and from time to time will make 
itself felt very sharply. The petty-bourgeois revolutionary 
wavers and vacillates at every turn of events; he is an ardent 
revolutionary in March 1917 and praises "coalition" in May, 
hates the Bolsheviks {or laments over their "adventurism") 
in July and apprehensively turns away from them at the end 
of October, supports them in December, and finally in March 
and April 1918 such types, more often than not, turn up their 
noses contemptuously and say: "I am not one of those who 
sing hymns to 'organic' work, to practicalness and gradual- 
ness." 

The social origin of such types is the small proprietor who 
has been driven to frenzy by the horrors of war, the sudden 
devastation, the unprecedented torments of famine and ruin, 
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who hysterically rushes about seeking a way out, seeking 
salvation, places his confidence in the proletariat and sup- 
ports it one moment and the next gives way to fits of despair. 
We must clearly understand and firmly remember the fact 
that socialism cannot be built on such a social basis. The only 
class that can lead the working and exploited people is the 
class that unswervingly follows its path without losing courage 
and without giving way to despair even at the most difficult, 
arduous and dangerous stages. Hysterical spurts ahead 
are of no use to us. What we need is the steady advance of 
the iron battalions of the proletariat. 

Written in March-April 1918 Collected Worfc, Vol. 27 

Published ov April 28, IS 18 
in Pzavdct No. 83 and 
Izvestia No. 85 
Signed: N. Lenin 
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AND TECHNICAL WORK 



The Supreme Economic Council should immediately give 
its instructions to the Academy of Sciences that has begun 
the systematic study and investigation of the natural produc- 
tive forces* of Russia, to set up a number of expert commis- 
sions for the speediest possible compilation of a plan for the 
reorganisation of industry and the economic progress of Rus- 
sia. 

The plan should include: 

the rational distribution of industry in Russia from the 
standpoint of closeness to raw materials and the lowest con- 
sumption of labour-power in the transition from the proces- 
sing of the raw materials to all subsequent stages in the 
processing of semi-manufactured goods, up to and including 
the output of the finished product; 

the rational merging and concentration of industry in a 
few big enterprises from the -standpoint of the most up-to- 
date large-scale industry, especially trusts; 

the fullest possible independent supply of the present 
Russian Soviet Republic (without the Ukraine and the 
regions occupied by the Germans) with all the chief items of 
raw materials; the organisation of the main branches of 
industry; 

special attention must be paid to the electrification of in- 
dustry and transport and the application of electricity to 



* The publication of this material must he accelerated to the utmost; 
a note about this must be sent to the Commd&sariat of Public Education,' 
the^ Printing Workers' Trade Union and the Commissariat of Labour. 
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farming, and the use of lower grades of fuel (peat, low-grade 
coal) for the production of electricity, with the lowest pos- 
sible expenditure on extraction and transport; 

water power and wind motors in general and in their 
application to farming: 



Written in April 1018 

First published on March 4, 1924, 

in Prctvda No. 52 



Collected Works, Vol 27 
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"LEFT-WING" CHILDISHNESS 
AND PETTY-BOURGEOIS MENTALITY 

(Excerpt) 
IB 

We shall pass on to the misfortunes of our "Left" Com- 
munists in the sphere of home policy. It is difficult to read 
the following phrases in the theses on the present situation 
without smiling. 

". . , The systematic use of the remaining means of produc- 
tion is conceivable only if a most determined policy of so- 
cialisation is pursued" , . . "not to capitulate to the bourgeoi- 
sie and its servile petty-bourgeois intelligentsia, but to rout 
the bourgeoisie and to completely put down sabotage. . . ." 

Dear "Left Communists", how determined they are, but 
how little thinking they display. What do they mean by pur- 
suing "a determined policy of socialisation"? 

One may or may not be determined on the question of na- 
tionalisation or confiscation, but the whole point 3s that even 
the greatest possible "determination" in the world is not 
enough to pass horn nationalisation and confiscation to so- 
cialisation. The misfortune of our "Lefts" is that by their 
naive, childish combination of words "most determined policy 
of socialisation" they reveal their utter failure to understand 
the crux of the question, the crux of the "present" situation. 
The misfortune of our "Lefts" is that they have missed 
the very essence of the "present situation", the transition 
from confiscation (the carrying out of 'which requires above 
all a determination in a politician) to socialisation (the 
carrying out of which requires a different quality in the 
revolutionary). 

Yesterday, the main task of the moment was, as deter- 
minedly as possible, to nationalise, confiscate, beat down and 
crush the bourgeoisie, and put down sabotage. Today, only a 
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blind man could fail to see that we have nationalised, con- 
fiscated, beaten down and put down more than we have 
been able to keep count. The difference between socialisa- 
tion and simple confiscation is that confiscation can be carried 
out by "determination" alone, without the ability to calculate 
and distribute properly, whereas socialisation cannot be 
brought about without this ability. 

The historical service we have rendered is that yesterday 
we were determined (and we shall be tomorrow) in confiscat- 
ing, in beating down the bourgeoisie, in putting down 
sabotage. To write about this today in "Theses on the Present 
Situation" is to face the past and to fail to understand the 
transition to the future. 

. . To completely put down sabotage " What a task 

they have found! Our saboteurs are quite sufficiently "put 
down". What we lack is something quite different. We lack 
the proper calculation of which saboteurs to set to work and 
where to place them. We lack the organisation of our own 
forces for supervision, say, by one Bolshevik leader or con- 
troller over a hundred saboteurs who arc now coming into 
our service. With such a state of affairs to flaunt such phrases 
as "the most determined policy of socialisation", "beating 
down", and "completely putting down" is just missing the 
mark. It is typical of the petty-bourgeois revolutionary not 
to notice that beating down, putting down, etc., is not enough 
for socialism. It is sufficient for a small proprietor enraged 
against the big proprietor, but no proletarian revolutionary 
would ever fall into such error. 

If the words we have quoted provoke a smile, the follow- 
ing discovery made by the "Left Communists" will provoke 
nothing short of Homeric laughter. According to them, under 
the "Bolshevik deviation to the right" the Soviet Republic 
is threatened with "evolution towards state capitalism". They 
have really frightened us this time! And with what gusto 
these "Left Communists" repeat this threatening revelation 
in their theses and articles 

it has not occurred to them that state capitalism would be 
a step iovward as compared with the present state of affairs 
in our Soviet Republic. If in approximately six months' time 
state capitalism sets in in our republic, it would be a great 
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success and a sure guarantee that within a year socialism 
will have gained a permanently firm hold and will have 
become invincible in our country. 

I can imagine with what noble indignation a "Left Com- 
munist" will recoil from these words, and what "devastating 
criticism" he will make to the workers against the "Bolshe- 
vik deviation to the right". What! The transition to state 
capitalism in the Soviet Socialist Republic would be a step 
forward? . . . Isn't this the betrayal of socialism? 

Therein lies the root of the economic mistake of the "Left 
Communists", And that is why we must deal with this point 
in greater detail. 

In the first place, the "Left Communists" do not understand 
the nature of the transition from capitalism to socialism 
which gives us the right and the grounds on which to call 
our country the Socialist Republic of Soviets. 
^ Secondly, they reveal their petty-bourgeois character pre- 
cisely in not recognising the petty-bourgeois element as the 
principal enemy of socialism in our country. 

Thirdly, in making a bugbear of "state capitalism", they 
betray their failure to understand that the Soviet state dif- 
fers from the bourgeois state economically. 

Let us examine these three points. 

'No one, I think, in studying the question of the economic 
system of Russia, has denied its transitional character. Nor, 
I think, has any Communist denied that the term Socialist 
Soviet Republic implies the determination of Soviet power 
to achieve the transition to socialism, and not that the new 
economic system is recognised as a socialist order. 

But what does the word "transition" mean? Does it not 
mean, as applied to economic system that the present system 
contains elements, particles, pieces of both capitalism and 
socialism? Everyone will admit that it does. But not all who 
admit this take the trouble to consider the precise elements 
that constitute the various socio-economic structures which 
exist in Russia at the present time. And this is the crux of 
the question. 

Let us enumerate these elements : 

(1) patriarchal, i.e., to a considerable extent natural, peas- 
ant farming; 
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(2) small commodity production (this includes the major- 
ity of those peasants who sell their grain) ; 

(3) private capitalism; 
{4) state capitalism; 
(5) socialism. 

Russia is so vast and so varied that all these different types 
of socio-economic structures are intermingled. This is what 
constitutes the specific feature of the situation. 

The question arises: what elements predominate? Clearly, 
in a small-peasant country, the petty-bourgeois element pre- 
dominates and it must predominate, for the great majority of 
those working the soil are small commodity producers. The 
shell of state capitalism (grain monopoly, state-controlled 
entrepreneurs and traders, bourgeois co-operators) is pierced 
in one place or another by profiteers, the chief object of pro- 
fiteering being grain. 

It is precisely in this field that the struggle is mainly pro- 
ceeding. Between what elements is this struggle being waged 
if wc arc to speak in terms of economic categories such as 
"state capitalism"? Between the fourth and the fifth in the 
order in which I have just enumerated them? Of course not. 
It is not -state capitalism that is at war with socialism, but 
the petty bourgeoisie plus private capitalism fighting togeth- 
er against both state capitalism and socialism. The petty bour- 
geoisie oppose every kind of state interference, accounting 
and control, whether it be state capitalist or state socialist. 
This is an absolutely unquestionable fact of reality, the fail- 
ure to understand which lies at the root of the economic 
mistake of the "Left Communists". The profiteer, the trade 
marauder, the disrupter of monopoly-these are our prin- 
cipal "internal" enemies, the enemies of the economic meas- 
ures of Soviet power. A hundred and twenty-five years ago it 
might have been excusable for the French petty bourgeoisie, 
the most ardent and sincere revolutionaries, to endeavour to 
crush the profiteer by executing a few of the "chosen" and 
by thunderous declamations. Today, however, the purely 
rhetorical attitude to this question assumed by some Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries can rouse nothing but disgust and 
revulsion in every politically conscious revolutionary. We 
know perfectly well that the economic basis of profiteering is 
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both the small proprietors, who are exceptionally widespread 
in Russia, and private capitalism, of which every petty bour- 
geois is an agent. We know that the million tentacles of this 
petty-bourgeois hydra now and again encircle various sections 
of the workers, that, instead oi state monopoly, profiteering 
forces its way through all the pores of our social and eco- 
nomic organism. 

Those who fail to see this show by their blindness that 
they are slaves of petty-bourgeois prejudices. This is precisely 
the case with our "Left Communists", who in words (and 
of course in their deepest convictions) are merciless enemies 
of the petty bourgeoisie, while in deeds they help only the 
petty bourgeoisie, serve only this section of the population 
and express only its point of view by fighting- in April 1918!! 
-against . . . "state capitalism". They are wide of the 
mark! 

The petty bourgeoisie have money put away, several thou- 
sands gained during the war by "honest" and especially by 
dishonest means. They are the economic types, the typical 
characters who serve as the basis of profiteering and private 
capitalism. Money is a certificate entitling the possessor to 
receive social wealth; and a vast section of small proprietors, 
numbering millions, cling to this certificate and conceal it 
from the "state". They do not believe in socialism or com- 
munism, and "mark time" until the proletarian storm blows 
over. Either we subordinate the petty bourgeoisie to our con- 
trol and accounting (we can do this if we organise the poor, 
that is, the majority of the population or semi-proletarians, 
around the politically conscious, proletarian vanguard), or 
they will overthrow our workers' power as surely and as 
inevitably as the revolution was overthrown by the Napoleons 
and Cavaignacs who sprang from this very soil of petty 
proprietorship. This is how the question stands. Only the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries fail to see this plain and evident 
truth through their mist of empty phrases about the "toiling" 
peasants. But who takes these phrase-mongering Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries seriously? 

The petty bourgeois who hoards his thousands is an enemy 
of state capitalism. He wants to employ his thousands just 
for himself, against the poor, in opposition to any kind of 
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state control. And the sum total of these thousands, amount- 
ing to many thousands of millions, forms the base for pro- 
fiteering, which undermines our socialist construction. Let us 
assume that a certain number of workers produce in a few 
days values equal to 1,000. Let us then assume that 200 of 
this total vanishes owing to petty profiteering, all kinds of 
embezzlement and the "evading" by the small proprietors of 
Soviet decrees and regulations. -Every politically conscious 
worker will say that if better order and organisation could 
be obtained at the price of 300 out of the 1,000 he would 
willingly give 300 instead of 200, for it will be quite easy 
under Soviet power to reduce this "tribute" later on to, say, 
100 or 50, once order and organisation are established and 
once the petty-bourgeois disruption of state monopoly is com- 
pletely overcome. 

This simple illustration in figures, which I have deliber- 
ately simplified to the utmost in order to make it absolutely 
clear, explains the present correlation of state capitalism and 
socialism. The workers hold state power and have every le- 
gal opportunity of "taking" the whole thousand, J. e., without 
giving up a single kopek, except for socialist purposes. This 
legal opportunity, which rests upon the actual transition of 
power to the workers, is an clement of socialism. 

But in many ways, the .small proprietary and private 
capitalist element undermines this legal position, drags in pro- 
fiteering, hinders the execution of Soviet decrees. State capi- 
talism would be a gigantic step forward even if we paid 
more than we are paying at present (I took this numerical 
example deliberately to bring this out more sharply), because 
it is worth while paying for "tuition", because it is useful for 
the workers, because victory over disorder, economic ruin 
and slackness is the most important thing; because the con- 
tinuation of small proprietary anarchy is the greatest, the 
most serious danger which will certainly be our ruin (unless 
we overcome it), whereas not only will the payment of a 
heavier tribute to state capitalism not ruin us, it will lead us 
to socialism by the surest road. When the working class has 
learned how to defend the state system against small proprie- 
tary anarchy, when it has learned to organise large-scale pro- 
duction on a national scale, along state capitalist lines, it will 
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hold if I may use the expression, ail the trump cards, and the 
consolidation of socialism will be assured. 

In the first place, economically, state capitalism is immeas- 
urably superior to our present economic system. 

In the second place, there is nothing terrible in it for So- 
viet power, for the Soviet state is a state in which the power 
ot the workers and the poor is assured. The "Left Commu- 
nists failed to understand these unquestionable truths, which 
ot course, a "Left Socialist-Revolutionary", who cannot con- 
nect any ideas on political economy in his head in general, 
will never understand, but which every Marxist must admit! 
It is not even worth while arguing with a Left Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary. It is enough to point to him as a "repulsive 
example" of a windbag. But the "Left Communists" must be 
argued with because those who are wrong are Marxists, and 
an analysis of their mistake will help the working class to 
find the true road, 

IV 

To elucidate the question still more, let us first of all take 
the most concrete example of state capitalism. Everybody 
knows what this example is. It is Germany. Here we have 
"the last word" in modern large-scale capitalist engineering 
and planned organisation, subordinated to junker-bourgeois 
imperialism. Cross out the words in italics, and in place of the 
militarist, junker, bourgeois, imperialist state put also a 
state, but of a different social type, of a different class 
content-a Soviet state, that is, a proletarian state, and 
you will have the sum total of the conditions necessary for 
socialism. 

Socialism is inconceivable without large-scale capitalist en- 
gineering based on the last word in modern .science. It is in- 
conceivable without planned state organisation which 
subordinates tens of millions of people to the strictest 
observance of a single standard in production and distribution. 
We Marxists have always .spoken of this, and it is not worth 
while wasting two seconds talking to people who do not 
understand even this (anarchists and a good half of the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries). 
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At the same time socialism is inconceivable unless the pro- 
letariat is the ruler of the state. This also is ABC. And history 
(which nobody except Mcnshevik blockheads of the first 
order ever expected to bring about "complete" socialism 
smoothly, gently, easily and simply) took such a peculiar 
course that it gave birth in 1918 to two unconnected halves 
of socialism existing side by side like two future chicks in the 
single shell of international imperialism. In 1918 Germany 
and Russia were the most striking embodiment of the mate- 
rial realisation of the economic, the productive and the so- 
cio-economic conditions for socialism, on the one hand, and 
the political conditions, on the other. 

A successful proletarian revolution in .Germany would 
immediately and very easily have shattered any shell of im- 
perialism (which unfortunately is made of the best steel, and 
hence cannot be broken by the efforts of any . . . chicken) 
and would have brought about the victory of world socialism 
for certain, without any difficulty, or with slight difficulty- 
if, of course, by "difficulty" we mean -difficult on a world- 
historical scale, and not in the very narrow sense. 

While the revolution in Germany is still slow in "coming 
forth", our task is to study the state capitalism of the Ger- 
mans, to spare no effort in copying it and not shrink from 
adopting dictatorial methods to hasten the copying of it. Our 
task is to do this even more thoroughly than Peter hastened 
the copying of Western culture by barbarian Russia, and we 
must not hesitate to use barbarous methods in fighting bar- 
barism. If there are anarchists and Left Socialist-Revolution- 
aries i(I recall offhand the speeches of Karelin and Ghe on 
the Central Executive Committee) who indulge in Narcissus- 
like reflections and say that it is unbecoming for us revolu- 
tionaries to "take lessons" from German imperialism, there 
is only one thing we can say in reply : the revolution that took 
these people seriously would perish irrevocably (and 
deservedly). 

At present, petty-bourgeois capitalism prevails in Russia, 
and it is one and the same road that leads from it to both 
large-scale state capitalism and to socialism, through one and 
the same intermediary station called "national accounting 
and control of production and distribution". Those who fail 
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to understand this are committing an unpardonable mistake 
in economics. Either they do not know the facts of life, do 
not see what actually exists and are unable to look the truth 
in the face, or they confine themselves to abstractly compar- 
ing "capitalism" with "socialism" and fail to study the con- 
crete forms and stages of the transition that is taking place 
in our country. iLct it be said in parenthesis that this is the 
very theoretical mistake which misled the best people in the 
Novaya Zhizn and Vperyod camp. The worst and the mediocre 
of these, owing to their stupidity and spinelessness, drag 
at the tail of the bourgeoisie, of whom they stand in awe. The 
best of them failed to understand that it was not without 
reason that the teachers of socialism spoke of a whole period 
of transition from capitalism to socialism and emphasised the 
"prolonged birth-pangs" of new society. And this new so- 
ciety is again an abstraction which can come into being only 
by passing through a series of varied, imperfect, concrete 
attempts to create this or that socialist state. 

It is precisely because Russia cannot advance from the eco- 
nomic situation now existing heie without traversing the 
ground that is common to state capitalism and to socialism 
(national accounting and control) that the attempt to frighten 
others as well as themselves with "evolution towards state 
capitalism" (Kommunist 'No. 1, p. 8, col. 1) is utter theoreti- 
cal nonsense. It is to let one's thoughts wander away from 
the true road of "evolution", and is to fail to understand 
what this road is. In practice it is equivalent to dragging 
back to small proprietary capitalism. 

In order to convince the reader that this is not the first 
time I have given this "high" appreciation of state capitalism 
and that I gave it before the Bolsheviks seized power I take 
the liberty of quoting the following passage from my pam- 
phlet The Impending Catastrophe and How to Combat It, 
written in September 1917. 

". . . Try to substitute for the Junker-capitalist state, for 
the landlord-capitalist state, a revolutionary-democratic 
state, i.e., a state which in a revolutionary way destroys all 
privileges and docs not fear to introduce the fullest democracy 
in a revolutionary way, and you will find that, given a real- 
ly revolutionary-democratic state, state monopoly capitalism 
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inevitably and unavoidably implies a step, and more than 
one step, towards socialism ! 

, . For socialism is nothing but the next step forward 
from state-monopoly capitalism. 

". . . State-monopoly capitalism is a complete material prep- 
aration for socialism, the threshold of socialism, a rung in 
the ladder of history between which and the rung called 
socialism there are no intermediate rungs" (pp. 27 and 28). 

Please note that this was written when Kerensky was in 
power, that we are discussing not the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, not the socialist state, but the "revolutionary-demo- 
cratic" state. Is it not clear that the higher we stand on this 
political ladder, the more completely we incorporate the 
socialist state and the dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
Soviets, the less ought we to fear "state capitalism"? Is it not 
clear that from the material, economic and productive point 
of view, we are not yet "on the threshold" of socialism? Is 
it not clear that we cannot pass through the door of social- 
ism other than by crossing the threshold we have not yet 
reached? 

From whatever side we approach the question, only one 
conclusion can be drawn: the argument of the "Left Com- 
munists" about the "state capitalism" which is alleged to 
be threatening us is an utter mistake in economics and is 
evident proof that they are complete slaves of petty-bour- 
geois ideology. 

V 

The following is also extremely instructive. 

in our controversy with Comrade Bukharin on the Central 
Executive Committee, he declared, among other things, that 
on the question of high salaries for specialists "we" (evident- 
ly meaning the "Left Communists") "were more to the right 
than Lenin", for in this case we see no deviation from prin- 
ciple, bearing in mind Marx's words that under certain con- 
ditions it is more expedient for the working class to "buy out 
the whole lot of them" 21 * (namely, the whole lot of capitalists, 
i.e., to buy from the bourgeoisie the land, factories, works 
and other means of production). 
10* 
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This extremely interesting statement shows, in the first 
place, that Bukharin is head and shoulders above the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and anarchists, that he is by no means 
hopelessly stuck in the mud of phrase-mongering, but on the 
contrary is making efforts to think out the concrete difficul- 
ties of the transition- the painful and difficult transition-from 
capitalism to socialism. 

In the second place, this statement makes Bukharin's 
mistake still more glaring. 

Let us consider Marx's idea carefully. 

Marx was talking about Britain of the seventies of the 
last century, about the culminating point in the development 
of pre-monopoly capitalism. At that time Britain was a coun- 
try in which militarism and bureaucracy were, less pronounced 
than in any other country; Britain was a country in which 
there was the greatest possibility of a "peaceful" victory 
for socialism in the sense of the workers "buying out" the 
bourgeoisie. .And Marx said that under certain conditions the 
workers would certainly not refuse to buy out the bourgeoisie. 
Marx did not commit himself, or the future leaders of the 
socialist revolution, to matters of form, to ways and means of 
bringing about the revolution. He understood perfectly well 
that a vast number of new problems would arise, that the 
whole situation would change in the course of the revolution, 
and that the situation would change radically and often in the 
course of revolution. 

Well, and what about Soviet Russia? Is it not clear that 
alter the seizure of power by the proletariat and after the 
crushing of the exploiters' armed resistance and sabotage, 
certain conditions prevail which correspond to those which 
might have existed in Britain half a century ago had a peace- 
ful transition to socialism begun there? The subordination 
of the capitalists to the workers in Britain would have been 
assured at that time owing to the following circumstances: 
(1) the absolute preponderance of workers, of proletarians, 
in the population owing to the absence of a peasantry (in 
Britain in the seventies there was every hope of an extreme- 
ly rapid spread of socialism among agricultural labourers); 
■(2) the excellent organisation of the proletariat in trade unions 
{Britain was at that time the leading country in the world in 
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this respect); (3) the comparatively high level of culture of 
the proletariat which had been trained by centuries of 
development of political liberty; (4) the old habit of the well- 
organised British capitalists of settling political and economic 
questions by compromise-at that time the British capitalists 
were better organised than the capitalists of any country in 
the world (this superiority has now passed to Germany). 
These were the circumstances which at that time gave rise to 
the idea that the peaceful subjugation of the British capital- 
ists by the workers was possible. 

In our country, at the present time, this subjugation is as- 
sured by certain premises of fundamental significance (the 
victory in October and the suppression, from October to 
February, of the capitalists' armed resistance and sabotage). 
But instead of the absolute preponderance of workers, of pro- 
letarians, in the population, and instead of a high degree 
of organisation among them, the important factor of victory 
in Russia was the support the proletarians received from the 
poor peasants who had been ruined in a short time. Finally, 
we have neither a high degree of culture nor the habit of 
compromise. If these concrete conditions are carefully con- 
sidered, it will become clear that we can and ought to em- 
ploy two methods simultaneously. On the one hand we must 
ruthlessly suppress* the uncultured capitalists who refuse to 
have anything to do with "state capitalism" or to consider 
any form of compromise, and who continue by means of 
profiteering, by bribing the poor peasants, etc., to hinder the 
realisation of the measures taken by the Soviets. On the other 
hand we must use the method of compromise, or of buying 



* In this case also we must look truth in the face. There is still too 
little of bhat ruthlessness which is indispensable for the success of socialism, 
not because we lack determination. We have sufficient determination. 
What we do lack is the ability to capture quickly enough a sufficient num- 
ber of profiteers, marauders and capitalists -the people who infringe the 
measures passed by the Soviets. The "ability" to do this can only be ac- 
quired by -establishing accounting and control. Another thing is that the 
courte are not sufficiently firm. Instead of sentencing people who take 
bribes so be shot they sentence them to -six months' imprisonment. These 
two defects have the same social root: fee influences of the petty-bourgeois 
element, its flabbiness. 
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off the cultured capitalists who agree with "state capitalism", 
who are capable of putting it into practice and who are useful 
to the proletariat as the clever and experienced organisers 
of the largest types of enterprises which actually supply 
products to tens of millions of people. 

iBukharin is a well-educated Marxist economist. He there- 
fore remembered that Marx was profoundly right when he 
taught the workers the importance of preserving the organi- 
sation of large-scale production, precisely for the purpose of 
facilitating the transition to socialism. Marx taught that {as 
an exception, and Britain was then an exception) the idea 
was conceivable of paying the capitalists well, of buying them 
off, it the circumstances were such as to compel the capital- 
ists to submit peacefully and to come over to socialism in 
a cultured and organised fashion, provided they were bought 
off. 

But Bukharin went astray because he did not sufficiently 
study the specific features of the situation in Russia at the 
present timc-an exceptional situation when we, the Russian 
proletariat, are in advance of any Britain or any German as 
regards our political order, as regards the strength of the 
workers' political power, but we are behind the most back- 
ward West-European country as regards well-organised state 
capitalism, as regards our level of culture and the degree of 
material and productive preparedness for the "introduction" 
of socialism. Is it not clear that the specific nature of the 
present situation creates the need for a specific type of "buy- 
ing off" which the workers must offer to the most cultured, 
the most skilled, the most capable organisers among the 
capitalists who are ready to enter the service of Soviet power 
and to help honestly in organising "state" production on the 
largest possible scale? Is it not clear that in this specific 
situation we must make every effort to avoid two mistakes, 
both of which are of a petty-bourgeois nature? On the one 
hand, it would be a fatal mistake to declare that since there is 
a discrepancy between our economic "forces" and our politi- 
cal forces, it "follows" that we should not have seized power. 
Such an argument can be advanced only by "the man in a 
muffler"™ and who forgets that there will always be such a 
"discrepancy", that it always exists in the development of 
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nature as well as in the development of society, that only by 
a series of attempts-each of which, taken by itself, will be 
one-sided and will suffer from certain inconsistencies-will 
full socialism be created by the revolutionary co-operation 
of the proletarians of all countries. 

On the other hand, it would be an obvious mistake to give 
free rein to bawlers and phrase-mongers who allow them- 
selves to be carried away by the "dazzling" revolutionary 
spirit but who are incapable of sustained, thoughtful and de- 
liberate revolutionary work which takes into account the most 
difficult stages of transition, 

Fortunately, the history of the development of the revolu- 
tionary parties and of the struggle that Bolshevism waged 
against them has left us a heritage of sharply defined types, 
of which the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and anarchists are 
striking examples of bad revolutionaries. They are now shout- 
ing hysterically, choking and shouting themselves hoarse, 
against the "compromise" of the ".Right Bolsheviks". But 
they are incapable of thinking what is bad in "compromise", 
and why "compromise" has been justly condemned by histo- 
ry and the course of the revolution. 

' Compromise in Kerensky's time meant the surrender of 
power to the imperialist bourgeoisie, and the question of 
power is the fundamental question of every revolution. The 
compromise of a section of the Bolsheviks in October- 
November 1917 either meant that they feared the proletariat 
seizina power or wished to share power equally, not only 
with "unreliable fellow-travellers" like the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, but also with the enemies, with the Chernov- 
ists and the Mensheviks. The latter would inevitably have hin- 
dered us in fundamental matters, such as the dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly, the ruthless suppression of the 
Bogayevskys, the complete establishment of the Soviet insti- 
tutions, and in every act of confiscation. 

Now power has been seized, retained and consolidated in 
the hands of a single party, the party of the proletariat, even 
without the "unreliable fellow-travellers". To speak of com- 
promise at the present time when there is no question, and 
can be none, of 'sharing power, of renouncing the dictatorship 
of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, is merely to repeat. 
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parrot-fashion, words which have been learned by heart, but 
not understood. To describe as "compromise" the fact that, 
having arrived at a situation when we can an'd must rule the 
country, we try to win over to our side, not grudging the 
cost, the most skilled people capitalism has trained and to 
take them into our service against small proprietary disin- 
tegration, reveals a total incapacity to think out the economic 
tasks of socialist construction. 

Therefore, while it is to Comrade Bukharin's credit that 
on the Central Executive Committee he "felt ashamed" of the 
"service" rendered him by the Karelins and Ghe, nevertheless, 
as far as the "Left Communist" trend is concerned, the refer- 
ences to their political -comrades-in-arms still remain a serious 
warning. 

Take for example Znamya Truda, the organ of the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, of April 25, 1918, which proudly 
declares, "The present position of our party coincides with 
that of another trend in Bolshevism (Bukharin, Pokrovsky 
and others)." Or take the Menshevik Vpetyod of the same 
date, which contains, among other articles, the following 
"thesis" by the notorious Menshevik Isuv; 

"The^ policy of Soviet power, alien from the very outset to 
a genuinely proletarian character, has lately pursued more 
and more openly a course of compromise with the bourgeoisie 
and has assumed an obviously anti-working-class character. 
On the pretext of nationalising industry, they are pursuing 
a policy of establishing industrial trusts, and on the pretext 
of restoring the productive forces of the country, they are 
attempting to abolish the eight-hour day, to introduce piece- 
work and the Taylor system, black lists and victimisation. 
This policy threatens to deprive the proletariat of its most 
important economic gains and to make it a victim of the 
unrestricted exploitation by the bourgeoisie." 

Isn't it marvellous? 

Kerensky's friends, who, together with him, conducted an 
imperialist war for the sake of the secret treaties, which 
promised annexations to the Russian capitalists, the colleagues 
of Tsereteli, who, on June 11, threatened to disarm the work- 
ers, the Lieberdans who screened the rule of the bourgeoisie 
with high-sounding phrases -these are the very people who 
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accuse Soviet power of "compromising with the bourgeoi- 
sie", of "establishing trusts" (that is, of establishing "state 
capitalism"!), of introducing the Taylor system. 

Indeed., the Bolsheviks ought to present Isuv with a medal, 
and his thesis ought to be exhibited in every workers' club 
and union as an example of the provocative speeches of the 
bourgeoisie. The workers know these Lieberdans, Tseretelis 
and Isuvs very well now. They know them from experience, 
and it would be extremely useful indeed for the workers to 
think over the reason why such lackeys of the bourgeoisie 
should incite the workers to resist the Taylor system and the 
"establishment of trusts". 

Class- conscious workers will carefully compare the thesis 
of Isuv, a friend of the Lieberdans and the Tseretelis, with 
the following thesis of the "Left Communists": 

"The introduction of labour discipline in connection with 
the restoration of capitalist management of industry cannot 
considerably increase the productivity of labour, but it will 
diminish the class initiative, activity and organisation of the 
proletariat. It threatens to enslave the working class; it will 
rouse discontent among the backward elements as well as 
among the vanguard of the proletariat. In order to implement 
this system in the face of the hatred prevailing among the 
proletariat against the 'capitalist saboteurs', the Communist 
Party would have to rely on the petty bourgeoisie, as against 
the workers, and in this way would ruin itself as the par- 
ty of the proletariat" {Kommunist No. \, p. 8, col. 2). 

This is most striking proof that the "Lefts" have fallen 
into the trap, have allowed themselves to be provoked by the 
Isuvs and the other Judases of capitalism. It serves as a good 
lesson for the workers, who know that it is precisely the van- 
guard of the proletariat which stands for the introduction of 
labour discipline and that it is precisely the petty bourgeoisie 
which is doing its utmost to disrupt this discipline. Speeches 
such as the thesis of the "Lefts" quoted above are a terrible 
disgrace and imply the complete renunciation of communism 
in practice and complete desertion to the camp of the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

"In connection with the restoration of capitalist manage- 
ment"-these are the words with which the "Left Communists" 
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hope to "defend themselves". A perfectly useless defence, 
because, in the first place, in placing "management" in the 
hands of capitalists Soviet power appoints workers' commis- 
sars or workers' committees. They will watch the manager s 
every step, they will learn from his management experience 
and will not only have the right to appeal against his orders, 
but to secure his removal through the organs of Soviet power. 
In the second place, "management" is entrusted to capitalists 
only for executive functions while at work, the conditions of 
which are determined by Soviet power by whom they may 
be abolished or revised. In the third place, "management" is 
entrusted by Soviet power to capitalists not as capitalists, but 
as technicians or organisers for higher salaries. And the 
workers know very well that ninety-nine per cent of the or- 
ganisers and first-class technicians of really large-scale and 
giant enterprises, trusts or other establishments belong to the 
capitalist class. But it is precisely these people whom we, the 
proletarian party, must appoint to "manage" the labour pro- 
cess and the organisation of production, for there are no 
other people who have practical experience in this business. 
The workers, having grown out of the infancy when they 
could have been misled by "Left" phrases or petty-bourgeois 
loose thinking, are advancing tOM-ards socialism precisely 
through the capitalist management of trusts, through gigan- 
tic machine industry, through enterprises which have a 
turnover of several millions per annum-only through such a 
system of production and such enterprises. The workers are 
not petty bourgeois. They arc not afraid of large-scale "state 
capitalism", they prize it as their proletarian weapon which 
their Soviet power will use against -small proprietary disin- 
tegration and disorganisation. 

This is incomprehensible only to the declassed and con- 
sequently thoroughly petty-bourgeois intelligentsia, typified 
among the "Left Communists" by Osinsky, when he writes in 
their journal: . 

. . . "The whole initiative in the organisation and manage- 
ment of any enterprise will belong to the 'organisers of the 
trusts'. We are not going to teach them, or make rank-and- 
file workers out of them, we are going to learn from them" 
{Kommimist No. 1, p. 14, col 2). 
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The attempted irony in this passage is aimed at my words 
"learn socialism from the organisers of the trusts". 

Osinsky thinks this is funny. He wants to make "rank-and- 
file workers" out of the organisers of the trusts. If this had 
been written by a man of the age of which the poet wrote 
"Fifteen years, not more? . . ." 31 there would have been 
nothing surprising about it. But it is somewhat strange to 
hear such things from a Marxist who has learned that social- 
ism is impossible unless it makes use of the achievements of 
the engineering and culture created by large-scale capitalism. 
There is no trace of Marxism in this. 

'No. Only those are worthy of the name of Communists 
who understand that it is impossible to create or introduce 
socialism without learning from the organisers of the trusts. 
For socialism is not a figment of the imagination, but the as- 
similation and application by the proletarian vanguard, which 
has seized power, of what has been created by the trusts. Wc, 
the party of the proletariat, have no other way of acquiring 
the ability to organise large-scale production of the trust 
type, as trusts, except by acquiring it from the first-class 
capitalist specialists. 

Wc have nothing to teach them, unless wc undertake the 
childish task of "teaching" the bourgeois intelligentsia so- 
cialism. We must not teach them, but expropriate them (as is 
being done in Russia "determinedly" enough), put a stop to 
their sabotage, subordinate them as a section or group to 
Soviet power. We, on the other hand, if we are not Commu- 
nists of infantile age and infantile understanding, must learn 
from them, and there is something to learn, for the party of 
the proletariat and its vanguard have no experience of inde- 
pendent work in organising giant enterprises which serve the 
needs of scores of millions of people. 

The best workers in Russia have realised this. They have 
begun to learn from the capitalist organisers, the managing 
engineers and the technicians. They have begun to learn 
steadily and cautiously with easy things, gradually passing 
on to the more difficult things. If things arc going more 
slowly in the iron and steel and engineering industries, it is 
because they present greater difficulties. But the textile, to- 
bacco and leather workers are not afraid of "state capitalism" 
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or of "learning from the organisers of the trusts" as the 
declassed petty-bourgeois intelligentsia are. These workers in 
the central leading institutions like Chief Leather Committee 
and Central Textile Committee take their place by the side 
of the capitalists, learn from them, establish trusts, establish 
"state capitalism" which under Soviet power represents the 
threshold of socialism, the condition of its firm victory. 

This work of the advanced workers of Russia, together 
with their work of introducing labour discipline, has gone 
on and is proceeding quietly, unobtrusively, without the noise 
and fuss so necessary to some "Lefts". It is proceeding very 
cautiously and gradually, taking into account the lessons of 
practical experience. This hard v/crk, the work of learning 
practically how to build up large-scale production, is the 
guarantee that we are on the right road, the guarantee that 
the class-conscious workers 'in Russia are carrying on the 
struggle against small proprietary disintegration and disor- 
ganisation, against petty-bourgeois indiscipline*-the guaran- 
tee of the victory of communism. 

Published on May 9, 10 Collected Works, Vol. 27 

and 11, 1918 

in Pravda Nos. 88, 89 and 90 
Signed: N. Lenin 



* It is extremely characteristic that the authors of the theses do not 
say a single word about the significance of. the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the economic sphere. They talk only of the "state of organisation" and 
so on. But the latter is accepted also by the petty bourgeoisie, who avoid 
precisely the dictatorship of the workers in economic relations. A prole- 
tarian revolutionary could never at such a moment "forget" this core of 
the proletarian -revolution which i c directed against the economic founda- 
tions of capitalism. 



REPORT TO THE ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF FINANCIAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF SOVIETS 

May 18, 1918 

The country's financial situation is critical. The problem of 
transforming the country on socialist lines offers many difficul- 
ties that at times appear insurmountable, but no matter how 
arduous the work that at every step meets with the resistance 
of the petty bourgeoisie, the speculators and propertied 
classes, I think we shall have to carry it out. 

You experienced, practical people know better than any- 
body what difficulties have to be overcome in advancing from 
general assumptions and decrees to daily practice. The 
propertied classes will put up a desperate resistance, so that 
we have tremendous work ahead of us, but the more difficult 
the task, the greater the benefits when we have conquered 
the bourgeoisie and subordinated them to the control of the 
Soviet authorities. Our tasks are such that it is worth while 
working and fighting the last decisive battle against the bour- 
geoisie, since the success of the socialist reform of the country 
depends on the fulfilment of those tasks. 

The basic tasks presented by the Soviet government in the 
field of finance must be immediately put into effect in practice, 
and this meeting we are holding with you will help to- 
wards ensuring that our planned reforms do not remain mere 
declarations. 

We must effect sound financial reforms at all costs, and 
we must remember that any radical reforms will be doomed 
to failure unless our financial policy is successful. 

In the name of the Council of People's Commissars I draw 
your attention to the tasks that have been elaborated at a large 
number of meetings and ask you to develop them in detail 
for their practical application. The tasks are the following. 
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CENTRALISATION OF FINANCES 

The centralisation of finances and the concentration of our 
forces are essential; unless these principles -are applied in 
practice we shall be unable to carry out the economic re- 
forms that will provide every citizen with a piece of bread 
and the possibility of satisfying his cultural needs. 

The need for centralisation is now reaching the conscious- 
ness of the masses; this change is taking place slowly and 
for this reason it will be more extensive and more profound; 
an urge towards decentralisation is to be observed, but it is 
a disease of the transitional period, a disease due to growth, 
and is quite natural because the centralism of the tsar and the 
bourgeoisie engendered among the masses the hatred and 
disgust of all centralised authority. 

I regard centralism as the least we can do to ensure a cer- 
tain minimum for the working -people. I am in favour of the 
broadest autonomy for local Soviet organisations but at the 
same time I believe that if our work of consciously trans- 
forming the country is to be fruitful, there must be a single, 
strictly denned financial policy and that instructions must be 
carried out from top to bottom. 

From you we expect a decree on the centralisation of the 
country's finances. 

INCOME AND PROPERTY TAXATION 

The second task confronting us is the correct organisation 
of a progressive income and property tax. You know that all 
socialists are against indirect taxation because the only cor- 
rect tax from the socialist point of view is the progressive in- 
come and property tax. I will not conceal the fact that we 
shall meet with tremendous difficulty in introducing this tax- 
the propertied classes will put up a desperate resistance. 

The bourgeoisie are today evading taxation by bribery and 
through their connections; we must close all loopholes. We 
have many plans in this sphere and have cleared the ground 
on which to build the foundation, but the foundation of that 
building itself has not yet been built. The time for this 
has now come. 
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Decrees alone will be insufficient to put the income tax 
into effect; practical methods and experience will be needed. 

We assume that we shall have to go over to the monthly 
collection of the income tax. The section of the population 
receiving its income from the State Treasury is increasing, 
and measures must be taken to collect the income tax from 
these people by stopping it out of their wages. 

All income and earnings, without exception, must be sub- 
ject to income tax; the work of the printing press that has 
so far been practised, may be justified as a temporary 
measure, but it must give place to a progressive income and 
property tax that is collected at very frequent intervals. 

I should like to ask you to elaborate this measure in de- 
tail and draw up practical and precise plans that can be in- 
corporated in decrees and instructions in the shortest time. 

On the question of indemnities, Lenin said; 

I am not against indemnities in general; the proletariat had 
to colloct indemnities in order to destroy the bourgeoisie? it 
was the correct measure in the period of transition, but now 
that period is past and the taxation of the propertied classes 
must be replaced by a centralised state tax. 

There is no doubt that the bourgeoisie will try with every 
means in their power to evade our laws- and indulge in 
petty frauds. We shall struggle against, that and in the end 
will defeat the remnants of the bourgeoisie. 

LABOUR CONSCRIPTION 

The third aim of our financial policy is the introduction of 
labour conscription and the registration of the propertied 
classes. 

The old capitalism, based on free competition, has been 
completely killed by the war-it has given way to state, mo- 
nopolised capitalism. Because of the war, the most advanced 
countries of Western Europe, Britain and Germany, have in- 
troduced strict accounting for, and control of, all production; 
they have introduced labour conscription for the propertyless 
classes but have left many loopholes open for the bourgeoi- 
sie. We must apply the experience of these countries, but 
must introduce labour conscription primarily for the 
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propertied classes who have grown rich from the war, and not 
for the poor people who have already made more than enough 
sacrifices on the altar of war. 

The time has come to introduce labour taxation-income 
books primarily for the bourgeoisie so that it will be ob- 
vious what fraction of his work each of them devotes to the 
country. Control must be maintained by the local Soviets. This 
measure is at present quite superfluous as far as the poor 
are concerned since they already have to work enough; 
furthermore, the trade unions will adopt all the necessary 
measures to increase labour productivity and introduce labour 
discipline. 

The registration of all propertied people and a law compel- 
ling rich people to carry labour, taxation or income books- 
this is something we have to settle immediately. It must be 
elaborated practically and concretely and is a measure that 
will enable us to place the burden of taxation on the rich, 
which is only just. 

NEW CURRENCY 

The fourth task of the moment is the substitution of new 
currency for the old. Money, banknotes-everything that is 
called money today-this evidence of social well-being, has 
a disruptive effect and is dangerous insofar as the bourgeoi- 
sie, by retaining their stores of these banknotes, retain eco- 
nomic power. 

To reduce this effect we must undertake the precise regis- 
tration of all banknotes in circulation in order to change all 
old currency for new. It is beyond all doubt that in putting 
this measure into effect we shall come up against terrific eco- 
nomic and political difficulties j the preparatory work must 
be thorough— several thousand millions in the new money 
must be ready; in every volost, in every block in the towns, 
we must have savings banks, but these difficulties will not 
make us hesitate. We shall announce the shortest possible 
time for everyone to declare the amount of money he pos- 
sesses and to obtain new currency for it; if the sum is a small 
one he will get ruble for ruble; if it is above the established 
limit he will get only part of it. This is a measure that will 
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undoubtedly meet with counteraction, not only on the part 
of the bourgeoisie, but -also on the part of the kulaks in the 
countryside who have been growing rich from the war and 
burying thousands of banknotes in bottles. We shall come 
face to face with the class enemy. It will be an arduous but 
thankful struggle. Among us there is no doubt as to whether 
we have to take upon ourselves the full burden of this struggle, 
since it is necessary and inevitable. Tremendous prepar- 
atory work will be necessary to effect this measure; we 
must draw up a type of declamatory leaflet, we must develop 
propaganda in the localities, fix a time for the exchange 
of old money for new, etc. We shall, however, do it. It will 
be the last decisive battle with the bourgeoisie and will 
enable us to pay temporary tribute to foreign capital-until the 
hour of the social revolution strikes in the West-and carry 
out the necessary reforms in the country. 

In conclusion Lenin, speaking in the name of the Coun- 
cil of People's Commissars, wished the Congress success in 
its work. 

Newspaper report published Collected Works, Vol. 27 

in Izvesiia No. 99, May 19, 1918 
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SPEECH AT THE FIRST CONGRESS 
OF ECONOMIC COUNCILS 

May 26, 1918 

Comrades, permit me first of all to greet the Congress of 
Economic Councils in the name of the Council of People's 
Commissars. 

Comrades, the Supreme .Economic Council has had now a 
most difficult, but a most thankful task. There is not the. 
slightest doubt that the further the gains of the October 
Revolution progress, the more profound the upheaval which it 
commenced becomes, the more firmly the socialist revolu- 
tion's gains become established and the socialist system be- 
comes consolidated, the greater and higher will become the 
role of the Economic Councils, which alone of all the state 
institutions are to endure. And this place will become all the 
more durable the closer we approach the establishment of the 
socialist system and the less need there will be for a purely 
administrative apparatus, for an apparatus which is solely 
engaged in administration. After the resistance of the exploit- 
ers has been finally broken, after the working people have 
learned to organise socialist production, this apparatus of 
administration in the proper, strict, narrow sense of the 
word, this apparatus of the old state, is doomed to die; while 
the apparatus of the type of the Supreme Economic Council 
is destined to grow, to develop and become strong, perform- 
ing all the main activities of organised society. 

That is why, comrades, when I look at the experience of 
our Supreme Economic Council and of the local councils, with 
the activities of which it is closely and inseparably con- 
nected, I think that in spite of much that is unfinished, in- 
complete and unorganised, we have not even the slightest 
grounds for pessimistic conclusions. For the task which the 
Supreme Economic Council sets itself, and the task which all 
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the regional and local councils set themselves, is so enor- 
mous, so all-embracing, that there is absolutely nothing that 
gives rise to alarm in what we all observe. Very often- of 
course, from our point of view, perhaps too often-the 
proverb "measure thrice and cut once" is not applied. Unfor- 
tunately, things are not so simple in regard to the organisa- 
tion of the economy on socialist lines as they are expressed in 
that proverb. 

With the transition of all power— this time not only politi- 
cal and not even mainly political, but economic power, that 
is, power that affects the most deep-seated foundations of 
everyday human existence-to a new class, and moreover to 
a class which for the first time in the history of humanity is 
the leader of the overwhelming majority of the population, 
of the whole mass of working people and of the exploited- 
our tasks become more complicated. It goes without saying 
that in view of the 'supreme importance and the supreme 
difficulty, of the organisational tasks that confront us, when 
we must organise the most deep-seated foundations of the 
existence of hundreds of millions of people on entirely new 
lines, there is no possibility to set things going as it might 
have been in the proverb "measure thrice and cut once". We, 
indeed, are not in a position to measure a thing innumerable 
times and then cut out and fix what has been finally measured 
and fitted. We must build our economic edifice in the very 
process of the work, trying out various institutions, watching 
their work, testing them by the collective common experience 
of the working people, and, above all, by the results of 
their work. We must do this in the very process of the work, 
and, moreover, in a state of desperate struggle and the fu- 
rious resistance of the exploiters, who become all the more 
furious the nearer we come to the time when we can pull 
out the last bad teeth of capitalist exploitation. It is understand- 
able that if, even for a short space of time, we have to alter 
the types, regulations and bodies of administration in various 
branches of the national economy several times, there are 
not the slightest grounds for pessimism in these conditions, 
although, of course, it gives considerable grounds for mali- 
cious outbursts on the part of the bourgeoisie and the ex- 
ploiters, whose best feelings are hurt. Of course, those who 
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take too close and too direct a part in this work, say, of the 
Chief Water Board, do not always find it pleasant to alter the 
rules, the norms and the laws of administration, three times; 
the pleasure obtained from the work of this kind cannot be 
great. But if we abstract ourselves somewhat from the direct 
unpleasantness of extremely frequent alteration of decrees, 
and if we look a little more deeply and further into the enor- 
mous world-historical task that the Russian proletariat has to 
carry out with the aid of its own still inadequate forces, it 
will become immediately understandable that even far more 
numerous alterations and testing in practice of various sys- 
tems of administration and various forms of discipline are 
inevitable; that in such a gigantic task, we could never claim, 
and no sensible socialist who has ever written on the_ pros- 
pects of the future ever even thought, that we could imme- 
diately establish and compose the forms of organisation of 
the new society according to some predetermined order, and 
at one stroke. 

All that we knew, all that the best experts on capitalist so- 
ciety, the greatest minds who foresaw its development, exact- 
ly indicated to us was that transformation was historically 
inevitable and must proceed along a certain main line, that 
private ownership of the means of production was doomed 
by history, that it would burst, that the exploiters would 
inevitably be expropriated. This was established with scientific 
precision, and we knew this when we grasped the banner of 
socialism, when we declared ourselves socialists, when we 
founded socialist parties, when we transformed society. We 
knew this when we took power for the purpose of proceeding 
with socialist reorganisation; but we could not know the 
forms of transformation, or the rate of development of the 
concrete reorganisation. Collective experience, the experience 
of millions alone can give us decisive guidance in this respect, 
precisely because, for our task, for the task of building 
socialism, the experience of the hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of those upper sections which have made history 
up to now in landlord society and in capitalist society is in- 
sufficient. We cannot proceed in this way precisely because 
we rely on joint experience, on the experience of millions of 
working people. 
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We know, therefore, that organisation, which is the main 
and fundamental task of the Soviets, will inevitably entail 
a vast number of experiments, a vast number of steps, a vast 
number of alterations, a vast number of difficulties, particu- 
larly in regard to the question of how to put every per son. in 
his proper place, because we have no experience of this, here 
we have to devise every step ourselves, and the more serious 
the mistakes we make on this path, the more the certainty 
will grow that with every increase in the membership of the 
trade unions, with every additional thousand, with every ad- 
ditional hundred thousand that come over from the camp of 
the working people, of the exploited who have hitherto lived 
according to tradition and habit, into the camp of the builders 
of Soviet organisations, the number of people who answer 
to the requirements of the tasks and who will organise the 
work on proper lines will grow. 

Take one of the secondary tasks that the Economic Coun- 
ciMhe 'Supreme Economic Council-comes up against with 
particular frequency, the task of utilising bourgeois special- 
ists. We all know, at least those who stand on the basis of 
science and socialism, that this task can be fulfilled only 
when and to the extent that international capitalism has de- 
veloped the material and technical prerequisites of labour, 
organised on an enormous scale and based on science, and 
hence on the training of an enormous number of scientifically 
educated specialists. We know that without this socialism is 
impossible. If we re-read the works of those socialists who 
have observed the development of capitalism during the last 
half-century, and who again and again came to the conclusion 
that socialism is inevitable, we shall find that all of them 
without exception pointed out that socialism alone will liberate 
science from its bourgeois fetters, from its enslavement 
to capital, from its slavery to the interests of dirty capitalist 
greed. Socialism alone will make possible the wide expansion 
of social production and distribution on scientific lines and 
their actual subordination to the aim of easing the lives of the 
working people and of improving their welfare as much as 
possible. Socialism alone can achieve this. And we know that 
it must achieve this, and in the understanding of this truth 
lies the whole difficulty and the whole strength of Marxism. 
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We must achieve this while relying on elements which are 
opposed to it, because the bigger capital becomes the more 
the bourgeoisie suppresses the" workers. .Now that power is 
in the hands of the proletariat and the poor peasants and 
power is setting itself tasks with the support of the people, 
we have to achieve these socialist changes with the help of 
bourgeois specialists who have been trained in bourgeois 
society, who know no other conditions, who cannot conceive 
of any other social system. Hence, even in those cases when 
these specialists are absolutely sincere and loyal to their 
work they are filled with thousands of bourgeois prejudices, 
they arc connected by thousands of ties, imperceptible to 
themselves, with bourgeois society, which is dying and de- 
caying and is therefore putting up furious resistance. 

We cannot conceal these difficulties of the tasks and 
achievements from ourselves. Of all the socialists who have 
written about this, I cannot recall the work of a single socialist 
or the opinion of a single prominent socialist on future so- 
cialist society, which, pointed to this concrete, practical diffi- 
culty that would confront the working class when it took 
power, when it set itself the tasks of turning the sum total 
of the very rich, historically inevitable and necessary for us 
store of culture and knowledge and technique, accumulated 
by capitalism, from an instrument of capitalism into an in- 
strument of socialism. It is easy to do this in a general for- 
mula, in abstract contrasts, but in the struggle against capi- 
talism, which does not die at once but puts up increasingly 
furious resistance the closer death approaches, this task is 
one that calls for tremendous effort. If experiments take place 
in this field, if we make repeated corrections of partial mis- 
takes, this is inevitable because we cannot, in this or that 
sphere of the national economy, immediately turn specialists 
from servants of capitalism into the servants of the working 
people, into their advisers. If we cannot do this at once it 
should not give rise to the slightest pessimism, because the 
task which we set ourselves is a task of world-historical dif- 
ficulty and significance. We do not shut our eyes to the fact 
that in a single country, even if it were a much less back- 
ward country than Russia, even if we were living in better 
conditions than those prevailing after four years of unprece- 
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dented, painful, severe and ruinous war, we could not carry 
out the socialist revolution completely, solely by our own 
efforts. He who turns away from the socialist revolution now 
taking place in Russia and points to the obvious dispropor- 
tion of forces is like the conservative man who lives in a 
shell and who cannot see further than his nose, who forgets 
that not a single historical change of any importance takes 
place without there being several instances of a disproportion 
of forces. Forces grow in the process of the struggle, with the 
revolution's growth. When a country has taken the path of 
profound change, it is to the credit of that country and the 
party of the working class which achieved victory in that 
country, that they have taken up in a practical manner the 
tasks that were formerly raised abstractly, theoretically. This 
experience will never be forgotten. The experience which the 
workers now united in trade unions and local organisations 
are acquiring in the practical work of organising the whole 
of production on a national scale cannot be lost, no matter 
what happened, how difficult are the vicissitudes the Rus- 
sian revolution and the international socialist revolution may 
pass through. It has gone into history as socialism's gain, and 
on it the future world revolution will erect its socialist edifice. 
Permit me to mention another problem, perhaps the most 
difficult task that the Supreme Economic Council has to solve 
in a practical manner, that is, the task of labour discipline. 
Strictly speaking, in mentioning this task, we ought to admit 
and emphasise with satisfaction that it was precisely the 
trade unions, their largest organisations, namely, the Central 
Committee of the Metal Workers' Union and the All-Russia 
Trade Union Council, the supreme trade union organisations 
uniting millions of working people, that were the first to set 
to work independently to solve this task; and this task is of 
world-historical importance. In order to understand it we 
must abstract ourselves from those partial, minor failures, 
from the incredible difficulties which, if taken separately, 
seem to be insurmountable. We must rise to a higher level 
and survey the historical change of systems of social economy. 
Only from this angle will it be possible to appreciate the 
immensity of the task which we have undertaken. Only then 
will it be possible to appreciate the enormous significance of the 
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fact that on this occasion, the most advanced representatives 
of society, the working and exploited people, are, on their 
own initiative, taking on themselves, the task which hitherto, 
in feudal Russia, up to 1861,32 wag . so i ve d Dy a handful of 
landlords who regarded it as their own affair. At that time 
it was their affair to create national connections and discipline. 

We know how the feudal landlords created this discipline. 
It was oppression, torture and the incredible torments of 
penal servitude for the majority of the people. Recall the 
whole of this transition from serfdom to the bourgeois econ- 
omy. From all that you have witnessed-although the major- 
ity of you could not have witnessed it-and from all that you 
have learned, from the older generations, you know how easy, 
historically, seemed the transition to the new bourgeois econ- 
omy after 1861, the transition from the old feudal discipline 
of the stick, from the discipline of the most senseless, arro- 
gant and brutal insult and violence against the person, to 
bourgeois discipline, to the discipline of starvation, to so- 
called free hire, which in fact was the discipline of capitalist 
slavery. This was because mankind passed from one exploiter 
to another; because one minority of plunderers and exploit- 
ers of the people's labour gave way to another minority who 
were also plunderers and exploiters of the people's labour; 
because the landlords gave way to the capitalists, one minor- 
ity gave way to another minority, while the toiling and ex- 
ploited classes were oppressed. And even this change from 
one exploiter's discipline to another exploiter's discipline took 
years, if not decades, of effort; it extended over a transition 
period of years, if not decades. During this period the old 
feudal landlords quite sincerely believed that everything was 
going to rack and ruin, that it was impossible to manage the 
country without serfdom; while the new capitalist boss en- 
countered practical difficulties at every step and gave up 
his enterprise as a bad job. The material sign, one of the 
substantial proofs of the difficulty of this transition was that 
Russia at that time imported machinery from abroad, in order 
to employ the best machinery, and it turned out fthat no people 
were available to handle this machinery, and there were 
no managers. And all over Russia one could see excellent 
machinery lying around unused, so difficult was the transi- 
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tion from the old feudal discipline to the new bourgeois, 
capitalist discipline. 

And so, comrades, look at the matter from this angle, if 
you do not allow yourselves to be misled by those people, by 
those classes, by those bourgeoisie and their hangers-on, 
whose sole task is to sow panic, to sow despondency, to 
cause complete despondency concerning the whole of our 
work, to make it appear to be hopeless, who point to every 
single case of indiscipline and corruption and for that reason 
give up the revolution as a bad job, as if there was ever in 
the world, in history, a single really great revolution in which 
there was no corruption, no loss of discipline, no painful 
steps of practice when the people were creating a new dis- 
cipline. We must not forget that this is the first time that this 
preliminary turning-point in history has been reached, when 
a new discipline, labour discipline, the discipline of com- 
radely contact, Soviet discipline, is being created in fact by 
millions of working and exploited people. We do not claim, 
nor do we expect quick successes in this field. We know that 
this task will take an entire historical epoch. We have begun 
this historical epoch, an epoch in which we are breaking up 
the discipline of capitalist society in a country which is still 
bourgeois, and we are proud that all politically conscious 
workers, absolutely all the toiling peasants arc everywhere 
helping this destruction; an epoch in which the people volun- 
tarily, on their own initiative, are becoming aware that they 
must-not on instructions from above, but on the instructions 
of their own living experience-change this discipline based 
on the exploitation and slavery of the working people into 
the new discipline of united labour, the discipline of the 
united, organised workers and toiling peasants of the whole 
of Russia, of a country with a population of tens and hundreds 
of millions. This is a task of enormous difficulty, but it is 
also a thankful one, because only when we solve it in prac- 
tice shall we have driven the last nail into the coffin of cap- 
italist society which we are burying. 
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THE CHARACTER OF OUR NEWSPAPERS 



Far too much space is allotted in our political agitation to 
outdated themes-to political twaddlc-and far too little to 
the building of the new life about which wc should give facts 
and more facts. 

Why, instead of turning out 200-400 lines, do we not write 
20, or even ten lines, on such simple, generally known, clear 
topics with which the masses are already fairly well 
acquainted, such as the foul treachery of the Mensheviks- 
lackeys of the bourgeoisie-the Anglo-Japanese invasion for 
the sake of restoring the sacred right of capital, the American 
multi-millionaires baring their fangs against Germany, etc., 
etc.? It is necessary to write about these things, every new 
fact in this sphere should be noted, but there is no need to 
write articles, to repeat old arguments; what is needed is to 
convey "in telegraphic style" the latest manifestation of the 
old, known and already evaluated politics and to brand them 
in a few lines. 

The bourgeois press in the "good old bourgeois times" 
never mentioned the "holy of holies"-the conditions in pri- 
vately-owned factories, in the private enterprises. This cus- 
tom was in accordance with the interests of the bourgeoisie. 
We must radically break with it. We have not broken with it. 
So far our type of newspaper has not changed as it should in 
a society in course of transition from capitalism to socialism. 

Less politics. Politics has been "elucidated" fully and re- 
duced to the struggle of the two camps: the rebellious prole- 
tariat and the handful of capitalist slaveowners (with the 
whole gang, right down to the Mensheviks and others). We 
can, and, I repeat, wc must speak very briefly about these 
politics. 
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More economics. But not in the sense of "general" discus- 
sions, learned reviews, intellectualist plans and similar piffle, 
for, I regret to say, they are just piffle and nothing more. By 
economics we mean the gathering, carelul checking and study 
of the facts of the actual organisation of the new life. Have 
we real successes in building the new economy by big fac- 
tories, agricultural communes, the Poor Peasants' Committees, 
and local economic councils? What, precisely, are these suc- 
cesses? Have they been verified? Are they not fables, boast- 
ing, intellectualist promises ("things are moving", "the plan 
has been drawn up", "we are getting under way", "we now 
vouch for", "there is undoubted improvement", etc.-charla- 
tan phrases of which "we" are such masters)? How have the 
successes been achieved? What must be done to extend them? 

Where is the black list with the names of the lagging 
factories which since nationalisation have remained models of 
disorder, disintegration, dirt, hooliganism and parasitism? 
It is not to be found. But there are such factories. We shall 
not be able to do our duty unless we wage war against these 
"guardians of the traditions of capitalism". We shall be jelly- 
fish, not Communists, so long as we tolerate such factories. 
We are not able to wage the class struggle in the newspapers 
as skilfully as the bourgeoisie did. Recall the skill with which 
it hounded its class enemies in the press, ridiculed them, dis- 
graced them, and swept them away. And we? Does not the 
class struggle in the epoch of the transition from capitalism 
to socialism take the form of safeguarding the interests of 
the working class against the few, the groups and strata of 
workers who stubbornly cling to the traditions (habits) of 
capitalism and who continue to regard the Soviet state in 
the old way: do less work and worse work and grab as much 
money as possible from the state. Are there few such scoun- 
drels, even among the compositors in Soviet printing works, 
among the Sormovo and Putilov workers, etc.? How many 
of them have we found, how many have we exposed and how 
many have we pilloried? 

The press is silent about this. And if it mentions the sub- 
ject at all it does so in a stereotyped, official way, not in the 
manner of a revolutionary press, not as an organ of the 
dictating class, demonstrating by its deeds that the resistance 
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of the capitalists and of the parasites-the custodians of cap- 
italist traditions-will be crushed by an iron hand. 

The same can be said about the war. Do we harass coward- 
ly or inefficient officers? Have we denounced before the 
whole of Russia the really bad regiments? Have we "caught" 
a sufficient number of the bad examples who should be re- 
moved from the Army with the greatest publicity for unsuit- 
ability, carelessness, procrastination, etc.? We are not yet 
waging an effective, ruthless and truly revolutionary war 
against the specific evil-doers. We do very little to educate 
the masses by living, concrete examples and models taken 
from all spheres of life, although that is the chief task of the 
press during the transition from capitalism to communism. 
We give little attention to that aspect of everyday life inside 
the factories, in the villages and in the regiments where, more 
than anywhere else, the new is being built, where attention, 
publicity, public criticism, elimination of what is bad and 
appeals to learn from the good are needed most. 

Less political twaddle. Fewer high-brow discussions. Closer 
to life. More attention to the way in which the worker and 
peasant masses are actually building the new in their every- 
day work, and more verification in order to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which the new is communist. 



Btavda No. 202, September 20, 
1918 

Signed; N. Lenin 
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FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE REVOLUTION 
AT THE SIXTH (EXTRAORDINARY) 
ALL-RUSSIA CONGRESS OF SOVIETS 
OF WORKERS*, PEASANTS', COSSACKS' 
AND RED ARMY DEPUTIES 

November 6, 1918 

Comrades, at first our slogan was workers 7 control. We 
said that despite all the promises of the Kcrensky govern- 
ment, the capitalists continued to sabotage production and 
increase dislocation. We can now see that it would have 
ended in complete collapse. The first fundamental step that 
any socialist, workers' government had to take was the insti- 
tution of workers' control. We did not decree socialism all at 
once throughout the whole of industry, because socialism 
can take shape and become firmly established only when the 
working class has learned to run the economy, only when the 
authority of the masses is securely established. Without that 
socialism is mere wishful thinking. That is why we introduced 
workers' control, knowing that it was a contradictory and 
partial measure; but it is necessary for the workers them- 
selves to tackle the momentous tasks of building up industry 
in a huge country without exploiters, and opposed to ex- 
ploiters. And, comrades, everyone who took a direct, or even 
indirect, part in this process of organisation, everyone who 
lived through all the oppression and cruelties of the old capi- 
talist system, has learned much, very much. We know that 
little has been accomplished. We know that, because of the 
countless obstacles and barriers it has encountered in this 
most backward and ruined country, it will take the working 
class a long time to learn to run industry. But we consider 
it most important and valuable that the workers have them- 
selves tackled the job, that from workers' control, which in 
the principal industries was bound to be chaotic, disunited. 
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amateurish and partial, we have passed to workers' admin- 
istration of industry on a nation-wide scale. 

The position of the trade unions has changed. Their main 
function now is to send their representatives to all agencies 
and centres, to all those new organisations which took over 
from capitalism a ruined and deliberately sabotaging industry 
and proceeded to run it without the help of those intellect- 
ualist forces which from the very start made it their object to 
utilise their knowledge and higher education-the accumulated 
scientific knowledge of mankind-in an attempt to disrupt 
the cause of socialism, and not to help the masses build up 
a socially-owned economy without exploiters. What these men 
wanted was to utilise science to put obstacles in our way, 
to obstruct the workers who tackled the job of running in- 
dustry one they were least prepared for, but we can say that 
the chief interference has been removed. This was an extreme- 
ly difficult job, but the sabotage of all the elements gravitat- 
ing to the bourgeoisie has been checked. Despite the tre- 
mendous obstacles, the workers have succeeded in taking 
this basic step, one which has laid the foundations of social- 
ism. We are not exaggerating and do not fear to tell the truth. 
It is true that in terms of our ultimate goal, little has been 
accomplished, but in consolidating the foundations we have 
accomplished much, very much indeed. When speaking of 
socialism, we must not understand the conscious building of 
its foundations among the widest sections of the workers to 
mean that the workers have taken to reading books and 
pamphlets, but that they have with their own hands, by their 
own efforts, tackled this formidable task, and made thousands 
of mistakes from each of which they have themselves suf- 
fered. Every mistake has served to train and steel them in 
organising the management of industry, that has now been 
created and placed on a firm foundation. They have finished 
their job. From now on the work will be different, for now the 
entire mass of workers-not merely the leaders and front- 
rankers, but really the broadest sections of the workers- 
know that they themselves, by their own efforts, are build- 
ing socialism and have already laid its foundations, and that 
no force within the country can prevent them from complet- 
ing the job. 
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Wc have encountered these big difficulties in industry, we 
have had to travel what many consider to be a long road, 
although in reality it was a short one, from workers' control 
to workers' administration, but in the more backward rural 
areas the preparatory work has been very much greater. Any- 
one who has observed rural life and has come into contact 
with the peasant masses will say that the October Revolution 
of the cities became a real October Revolution for the villages 
only in the summer and autumn of 1918. And the Petrograd 
proletariat and the soldiers of the Petrograd garrison real- 
ised full well when they took power that big difficulties would 
arise in rural organisational work, that our progress there 
would have to be more gradual, and that it would be the 
greatest absurdity to try to introduce socialised agriculture 
by decree; for we would have the support of only an insignif- 
icant number of politically conscious peasants because the 
vast majority did not set themselves this goal. We, therefore, 
confined ourselves to what was absolutely necessary in the 
interests of the Revolution-tinder no circumstances must we 
run ahead of the development of the masses, but wait until 
their own experience, their own struggle, has given rise to a 
forward movement. In October we confined ourselves to 
eliminating, at one blow, the age-old enemy of the peasants, 
the feudal landowner, the big landed proprietor. This was a 
struggle in which all the peasants joined. At this stage the 
peasantry was still not divided into their proletarian, semi- 
proletarian, poor-peasant and bourgeois groups. We socialists 
knew that there would be no socialism without such a 
struggle. But we also knew that our knowledge of it was 
not enough-it had to be brought home to the millions, and 
not through propaganda, but through their own experience. 
And for that reason, since the peasantry as a whole could 
imagine the revolution only on the basis of equalitarian 
land tenure, we declared in our decree of October 26, 1917, 
that we would take the Peasants' Mandate 33 as our starting- 
point. 

We said frankly that it did not accord with our own views, 
that it was not communism, but we did not impose on the 
peasantry something that was not in accordance with their 
own views, though it was in accordance with our programme. 
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We said we were marching side by side with them, as with 
fellow-workers, fully confident that the development of the 
revolution would lead them to the conclusions we ourselves 
had drawn. The result of this policy is the peasant movement. 
The agrarian reform began with the socialisation of the land 
which we voted for and carried out, though openly declaring 
that it did not accord with our views. But we knew that the 
idea of equalitarian land tenure was supported by the vast 
majority, and we had no desire to force anything upon them. 
We were prepared to wait until the peasants themselves 
abandoned this idea and advanced beyond it. That time has 
come, and we have been able to prepare our forces. 

The law we promulgated in October 1917 proceeded from 
the general democratic concept that mites the rich kulak peas- 
ant with the poor peasant-hatred of the landed proprietor and 
the general idea of equality which undoubtedly was a revolu- 
tionary idea directed against the old monarchist systcm-but 
from this law we had to pass to differentiation within the 
peasantry. The land socialisation law was universally ac- 
cepted; it was unanimously adopted both by us and those 
who did not subscribe to Bolshevik policy. In deciding who 
should own the land, we gave first place to the agricultural 
communes. We left the road open for agriculture to develop 
along socialist lines, knowing perfectly well that at that time, 
in October 1917, the peasants were not yet prepared for it. 
But our preparatory work cleared the way for the gigantic 
and epochal step we have now taken, one that has not been 
taken by any other country, not even by the most democratic 
republic. That step was made this summer by the entire peas- 
ant mass, even in the most remote villages of Russia. When 
food difficulties arose and the country was faced with famine, 
when the heritage of the past and the aftermath of the ac- 
cursed four years of war made themselves felt, when counter- 
revolution and the civil war had deprived us of our richest 
grain-growing areas, when things reached the stage at which 
the cities were threatened with starvation-we sent to the vil- 
lages organised units of industrial workers, the only, the most 
reliable and firm bulwark of our government. Those who say 
the workers went there to wage an armed struggle against 
the peasants are slandering us. And that slander is refuted 
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by the facts. The workers went to the villages to fight back 
against the exploiting element there, the kulaks who were 
making huge fortunes out of grain profiteering at a time 
when the people were starving. They went there to help the 
poor peasants, that is, the majority of the rural population. 
The July crisis, when kulak revolts swept the whole of Rus- 
sia, showed that the workers' mission was not in vain, that 
they had extended the hand of alliance, and in their preparato- 
ry work had merged with the masses. The working and 
exploited elements in the villages settled the July crisis by 
coming out in alliance with the urban proletariat. Today Com- 
rade Zinoviev told me over the telephone that 18,000 people 
had rallied in Petrograd for the regional congress of Poor 
Peasants' Committees^ 1 and that the spirit there was one of 
remarkable enthusiasm and inspiration. As events unfolding 
throughout Russia became more clearly defined, as the village 
poor arose, they realised that the struggle was against the 
kulaks, and realised from their own experience that in order 
to keep the cities supplied with food and re-establish com- 
modity exchange, without which the countryside cannot live, 
they must part company with the rural bourgeoisie and the 
kulaks. They have to organise separately. And we have now 
taken the first and most momentous step of the socialist revo- 
lution in the countryside. We could not have taken that step 
in October. We correctly gauged the moment when we could 
approach the masses. And we have now reached a point when 
the socialist revolution in the rural areas has begun, when in 
every village, even the most remote, the peasant knows that 
his rich neighbour, the kulak, if he engages in grain 
profiteering, sees everything in the light of his old, backwoods 
mentality. 

And so the rural economy, the rural poor, uniting with its 
leaders, the city workers, is only now providing us with a 
firm and stable foundation for real socialist construction. For 
only now will socialist construction begin in the countryside. 
Only now do we see the formation of Soviets and the enter- 
prises which are systematically working towards large-scale 
socialised agriculture, towards making full use of knowledge, 
science and technology, realising that even simple, elementary 
human culture cannot be based on the old, reactionary, 
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ignorant way of life. The work here is even more difficult than 
in industry, and even more mistakes are being made by our 
local committees and Soviets. They learn from their mistakes. 
We are not afraid of mistakes when they arc made by the 
masses, who take a conscientious attitude to our organisation- 
al work, because we rely only on the experience and effort 
of our own people. 

Newspaper reports puUrsfccd on Collected Works, Vol. 28 

November 9, 1918 in Prctoda 
No. 242 and tzvaslia No. 244 

First published m full in 1919 
in the book Sixth (Extraordinary) 
All- Russia Congress of Soviets, 
Verbatim Report. Moscow 



SPEECH DELIVERED TO A MEETING OF DELEGATES 
FROM THE MOSCOW CENTRAL 
WORKERS' CO-OPERATIVE 

November 26, 1918 

Comrades, 1 greet you as representatives of the workers' 
co-opcratives that have a tremendous part to play in the 
proper organisation of distribution. In the Council of People's 
Commissars wc have frequently, especially in recent times, 
had to discuss questions that concern co-operative societies 
and the attitude of the workers' and peasants' government 
towards them. 

In this respect one must remember how important the role 
of the co-operative movement was at the time of the capitalist 
regime, when the principle on which it was organised was 
that of the economic struggle against the capitalist class. 

It is true that in their approach to the practical work of dis- 
tribution, the co-operatives often turned the interests of the 
people into the interests of an individual group of people, and 
were often guided by the urge to share trading profits with 
the capitalists. With purely commercial interests as their 
guide, the co-operators often forgot about the socialist system 
that seemed to them to be too far away, or even unattain- 
able. 

The co-operatives were often associations of mainly petty- 
bourgeois elements, the middle peasantry, whose efforts in the 
co-operative movement were determined by their own petty- 
bourgeois interests. Nevertheless these co-operatives did that 
which undoubtedly developed the initiative of the masses and 
thereby rendered great service. The co-operatives really did 
build big economic organisations based on the initiative of 
the masses, and in this~we shall not deny it-they played an 
important role. 

In some cases these economic organisations developed into 
institutions capable of replacing and complementing the 
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capitalist apparatus; this is something we must admit, but in 
the meantime the urban proletariat had been -drawn into the 
organisation of big capitalist industry to such an extent that 
it had grown strong enough to overthrow the landowning and 
capitalist class, and to be capable of using the entire capital- 
ist apparatus. 

The urban proletariat understood well enough that owing 
to the ruination caused by the imperialist war the distribu- 
tion system had to be put in order and for that purpose it 
used, first and foremost, the big administrative apparatus of 
the capitalists. 

That is what we have to remember. The co-operative move- 
ment is a huge cultural legacy that we must treasure and use. 

And that is why we approached the problem cautiously in 
the Council of People's Commissars when we had to deal with 
it, knowing full well how important it was to make use of 
that well-ordered economic apparatus. 

At the same time we could not forget that the chief organ- 
isers o£ co-operatives were Mensheviks, Right Socialist-Rev- 
olutionaries and members of other conciliationist and petty- 
bourgeois parties. We could not forget it as long as those 
political groups standing between the two belligerent classes 
used the co-operatives partially as a screen for counter-rev- 
olutionaries, even to support the Czechoslovaks^ 5 out of the 
funds accumulated by the co-op2ratives. Yes, we were in- 
formed of this. This,, however, was not the case everywhere 
and we frequently invited the co-operatives to work with us, 
if they wished to. 

The international situation of Soviet Russia has recently 
become such that many petty-bourgeois groups have come to 
realise the significance attaching to the workers' and peas- 
ants' government. 

When Soviet Russia was faced with the Brest negotiations 
and we were forced to conclude the harshest peace with the 
German imperialists, the Mensheviks and Right Socialist- 
Revolutionaries made a particular point of raising their voices 
against us. When Soviet Russia was forced to conclude that 
peace, the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries shouted 
far and wide that the Bolsheviks were ruining Russia. 

Some of those people thought that the Bolsheviks were 
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Utopians, dreamers who believed in the possibility of world 
revolution. Others thought that the Bolsheviks were agents of 
German imperialism. 

What is more, many of them in those days assumed that 
the Bolsheviks had made concessions to German imperialism 
and gloated over their belief that it was an agreement with 
the ruling German bourgeoisie. 

I will not quote here the more unflattering expressions, if 
not call them by a worse name, that these groups at that time 
hurled in the face of the Soviet government. 

The events that have recently been developing throughout 
the world, however, have taught the Mensheviks and Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries a lot. The manifesto of the Mcnshe- 
vik Central Committee addressed to all working people, pub- 
lished recently in our press, states that although they have 
ideological differences with the Communists they consider it 
necessary to fight against world imperialism that is today 
headed by the Anglo-American capitalists. 

Really, events of tremendous importance have occurred. 
Soviets of Workers' Deputies have been formed in Rumania 
and Austria-Hungary. In Germany the Soviets have opposed 
the Constituent Assembly and soon, perhaps in a few weeks, 
the Haase-Scheidemann government will fall and will be re- 
placed by the Liebknecht government. At the same time Brit- 
ish and French capitalism is bending every effort to crush the 
Russian revolution and thereby halt the world revolution. It 
has now become obvious to everyone that the aspirations of 
allied imperialism go still farther than those of German im- 
perialism; the terms imposed on Germany are still worse than 
those of the Peace of Brest, and on top of that they want in 
general to crush the revolution and play the role of the world 
policeman. The Mensheviks have shown by their resolution 
that they realise which way the British winds are blowing. 
Today we must not repel them, but, on the contrary, accept 
them and give them an opportunity to work with us. 

Last April the Communists showed that they are not averse 
to working with co-operators. It is the task of the Commu- 
nists, who rely on the support of the urban proletariat, to be 
able to use all those who can be brought into the work, all 
those who formerly adopted socialist slogans but who did not 
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have the courage to continue fighting for them until they 
achieved victory or were defeated. Marx said that the prole- 
tariat must expropriate the capitalists and be able to make 
use of petty-bourgeois groups. And we said that everything 
must be taken from the capitalists but only pressure must be 
brought to bear on the kulaks and they must be kept under 
the control of the grain monopoly. We must come to an agree- 
ment with the middle peasant, take him under our control 
while nevertheless actually promoting the ideals of socialism. 

We must say forthrightly that the factory workers and poor 
peasants will devote all their efforts to promoting the ideals 
of socialism, and if there are people who are not going the 
same way, we shall go forward without them. We must, how- 
ever, use everyone who can really help us in this most dif- 
ficult struggle. 

And the Council of People's Commissars in discussing this 
question last April, arrived at an agreement with the co-oper- 
ators. This was the only meeting that was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the non-governmental co-operative movement 
as well as the Communist People's Commissars. 

We came to an agreement with them. This was the only 
meeting that adopted a decision by a minority, by co-oper- 
ators, and not by a majority of Communists. 

The Council of People's Commissars resorted to this be- 
cause it deemed it necessary to make use of the experience 
and knowledge of the co-operators and of their apparatus. 

You also know that a decree on the organisation of distri- 
bution was adopted 'a few days ago and published in Sun- 
day's Izvestia, and that a considerable role is allotted to the 
co-operatives and the co-operative movement in that decree. 
This is because the organisation of socialist economy is im- 
possible without a network of co-operative organisations and 
because much that has been done in this sphere up to now 
is incorrect. Some co-operatives have been closed or national- 
ised although the Soviets were unable to cope with distribu- 
tion and with the organisation of Soviet shops. 

According to this decree everything taken from the co-oper- 
atives must be returned to them. 

The co-operatives must be de-nationalised, they must be 
re-established. 
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It is true that the decree is cautious in respect of those 
co-operatives that were closed because counter-revolutionaries 
had wormed their way into them. We stated definitely that 
in this respect the work of the co-operatives must be kept 
under control; however, we said that the co-operatives must 
be used to the full. 

It is obvious to all of you that one of the basic tasks of 
the proletariat is the immediate and proper organisation of 
the supply and distribution of food. 

Since we have an apparatus possessing the necessary ex- 
perience and which, most important of all, is based on the 
initiative of the masses, we must direct it towards the fulfil- 
ment of these tasks. In this field it is particularly important 
to apply the initiative of the masses that created these organ- 
isations. It is essential for the lowest ranks to be drawn into 
this work, and this is the main task wc must set the co-oper- 
atives, the workers' co-operatives in particular. 

The supply and distribution of food is a matter everybody 
understands. It can be understood even by a man who has no 
book-learning. In Russia the greater part of the population is 
still ignorant and illiterate because everything has been done 
to prevent the workers and the oppressed masses from obtain- 
ing an education. 

Among the masses, however, there are very many live 
forces that can display tremendous ability, far greater than 
might be imagined. It is, therefore, the duty of the workers' 
co-operatives to enlist these forces, to find them and give them 
direct work in the supply and distribution of food. Socialist 
society is one single co-operative. 

I do not doubt that the initiative of the masses in the 
workers' co-operatives will really lead to the conversion of the 
workers' co-operatives into a single Moscow City consumers' 
commune. 
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SPEECH TO THE FIRST ALL RUSSIA CONGRESS 
OF LAND DEPARTMENTS, 
POOR PEASANTS' COMMITTEES, AND COMMUNES 

December 11, 1918 

Comrades, the composition of this Congress, in my opinion, 
is in itself an indication of the profound change that has taken 
place and the great progress we, the Soviet Republic, have 
made in the work of socialist construction, in particular in 
the sphere of agricultural relations, which are of the utmost 
importance to our country. The present congress embraces 
representatives of the land departments, the Poor Peasants' 
Committees, and the agricultural communes, a combination 
which shows that within a short space of time, within a single 
year, our Revolution has made great strides in recasting those 
relations that are the most difficult to recast and which in all 
previous revolutions have constituted the greatest hindrance 
to the cause of socialism, but which must be most fully recast 
to ensure the triumph of socialism. 

The first stage, the first period in the development of our 
Revolution after October, was mainly devoted to defeating 
the common enemy of all the peasants, the landed proprietors. 

Comrades, you are all very well aware that even the 
February Revolution -the revolution of the bourgeoisie, the 
revolution of the compromisers-promised the peasants victory 
over the landowners, and that this promise was not fulfilled. 
Only the October Revolution, only the victory of the working 
class in the cities, only the government of the Soviets could 
relieve the whole of Russia, from end to end, of the ulcer of 
the old feudal heritage-the old feudal exploitation, landed 
proprietorship and the landowners' oppression of the 
peasantry as a whole, of all peasants without distinction. 

This fight against the landowners was one in which all the 
peasants were bound to participate, and participate they did. 
The fight united the poor labouring peasants, who do not live 
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by exploiting the labour of others. But it also united the most 
prosperous and even wealthy section of the peasantry, which 
cannot get along without hired labour. 

As long as our Revolution was occupied with this task, as 
long as we had to exert every effort for the independent 
movement of the peasants, aided by the urban workers' move- 
ment, to sweep away and completely destroy the power of the 
landowners, the Revolution remained a general revolution of 
the peasants and could therefore not go beyond bourgeois 
limits. 

It had still not touched the more powerful and more 
modern enemy of all working people-capital. It therefore 
threatened to end half-way, like the majority of the revolu- 
tions in Western Europe, in which a temporary alliance of the 
urban workers and the whole of the peasantry succeeded in 
sweeping away the monarchy and the survivals of medie- 
valism, in more or less thoroughly sweeping away the landed 
estates and the power of the landowners, but never succeeded 
in undermining the actual foundations of the power of capital. 

Our Revolution began to tackle this much more important 
and much more difficult task in the summer and autumn of 
the present year. The wave of counter-revolutionary uprisings 
which arose in the summer of the present year-when the 
attack of the West-European imperialists and their Czecho- 
slovak hirelings on Russia was joined by all the exploiting and 
oppressing elements in Russian life-invoked a new spirit 
and fresh life in the countryside. 

In practice, all these revolts united the European imperial- 
ists, their Czechoslovak hirelings, and all those in Russia who 
remained on the side of the landowners and capitalists, united 
them in a desperate struggle against the Soviet government. 
These revolts were followed by the revolt of all the village 
kulaks. 

The village was no longer united. The peasants who had 
fought as one man against the landowners, now split into two 
camps-the camp of the more wealthy peasants and the camp 
of the poor labouring peasants who, side by side with the 
workers, continued their steadfast advance towards socialism 
and went over from the struggle against the landowners to 
the struggle against capital, against the power of money, and 
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against the use of the great land reform for the benefit of the 
kulaks. This struggle cut the property-owning and exploiting 
classes off from the Revolution completely; it put our revolu- 
tion on the socialist road the urban working class had tried 
with such firm determination to put it on in October, but 
along which the revolution cannot be successfully directed 
without firm, conscious and solid support in the countryside. 

Herein lies the significance of the revolution which took 
place this summer and autumn even in the most remote 
villages of Russia, a revolution which was not spectacular, 
not as striking and obvious as the Revolution of October of 
last year, but the significance of which is incomparably 
deeper and greater. 

The formation of the Poor Peasants' Committees in the 
rural districts was the turning-point; it showed that the urban 
working class which in October had united with the entire 
peasantry to crush the landowners, the principal enemy of the 
free, socialist Russia of the working people, had progressed 
from this to the much more 'difficult and historically more 
lofty and truly socialist task-that of carrying the conscious 
socialist struggle into the rural districts, and awakening the 
consciousness of the peasants as well. The great agrarian 
revolution-proclamation in October of the abolition of private 
property in land, the proclamation of the socialisation of the 
land-would inevitably have remained a paper revolution had 
not the urban workers roused to life the rural proletariat, the 
poor peasants, the labouring peasants, who constitute the vast 
majority; like the middle peasants, they do not exploit the 
labour of others and are not interested in exploitation, and 
are therefore capable of advancing, and have already 
advanced beyond the joint struggle against the landowners to 
the general proletarian .struggle against capital, against the 
power of the exploiters, against those who rely on the power 
of money and property other than real estate; they have 
advanced from the task of sweeping Russia clean of land- 
owners to that of establishing a socialist system. 

This, comrades, was an extremely difficult step to take. 
Those who doubted the socialist character of our Revolution 
prophesied that in taking this step we would inevitably fail. 
Today, however, socialist construction in the countryside 
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depends entirely on this step. The formation of the Poor 
Peasants' Committees, the wide network of these Committees 
throughout Russia,, their coming conversion, which in part 
has already begun, into fully competent rural Soviets of 
Deputies that will have to put the fundamental principles of 
Soviet organisation, the power of the working people, into 
effect in the rural districts, constitute a real guarantee that we 
have not confined ourselves to the tasks to which ordinary 
bourgeois-democratic revolutions in West-European countries 
confined themselves, We have destroyed the monarchy and 
the medieval power of the landowners, and are now going 
over to the real work of socialist construction. This is the 
most difficult but at the same time most important work in 
the countryside, and, moreover, it is very rewarding work. 
We have aroused the consciousness of the working peasants 
right in the villages; the wave of capitalist revolts has fully 
isolated them from the interests of the capitalist class; the 
peasants in the Poor Peasants' Committees and in the Soviets 
which are now undergoing changes are joining forces more 
and more closely with the urban workcrs-in all this we see 
the sole, yet true and undoubtedly permanent guarantee that 
socialist development in Russia has now become more stable, 
and has now acquired a basis among the vast masses of the 
agricultural population. 

There is no doubt that socialist construction is a very 
difficult task in a peasant country like Russia. There is no 
doubt that it was comparatively easy to sweep away an enemy 
like tsarism, the power of the landowners, the landed estates. 
A body at the centre could accomplish that task in a few days; 
throughout the country it could be accomplished in a few 
weeks. But the task we are now tackling can, because of its 
very nature, be accomplished only by extremely persistent 
and protracted effort. Here we shall have to fight, step by 
step and inch by inch. We shall have to fight for every 
achievement the new, socialist Russia has won; we shall have 
to fight for the collective cultivation of the land. 

And it goes without saying that a revolution of this kind, 
the transition from small, individual peasant farms to the 
collective cultivation of the land, will require considerable 
time and can in no case be accomplished at one stroke. 
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We know very well that in countries where small-peasant 
farming prevails the transition to socialism cannot be effected 
except by a series of gradual preliminary stages. In the light 
of this, the first aim set by the October Revolution was merely 
to overthrow and destroy the power of the landowners. The 
February fundamental law on the socialisation of the land, 
which, as you know, was passed by the unanimous vote both 
of the Communists and of those members of the Soviet 
government who did not share the point of view of the Com- 
munists, was at the same time an expression of the conscious 
will of the vast majority of the peasants and proof that the 
working class, the workers' Communist Party, aware of their 
task, arc persistently and patiently advancing towards the 
new socialist construction-advancing by a series of gradual 
measures, by awakening the working peasantry, and forging 
ahead only in step with that awakening, only in the measure 
that the peasantry is independently organised. 

We fully realise that such tremendous changes in the lives 
of tens of millions of people as the transition from small 
individual peasant farming to the joint cultivation of the 
land, affecting as they do the most deep-going roots of their 
way of life and their mores, can be accomplished only by 
long effort, and can in general be accomplished only when 
necessity compels people to reshape their lives. 

After a long and desperate war all over the world, we 
clearly discern the beginnings of a socialist revolution every- 
where in the world. This has become a necessity for even the 
most backward countries and-irrespecrive of any theoretical 
views or socialist doctrines-is impressing most forcefully on 
eveiybody that it is impossible to live in the old way. 

The country has suffered such tremendous ruin and col- 
lapse, and we see this collapse spreading all over the world, 
we see many centuries of man's achievements in culture, sci- 
ence and technology swept away in these four years of 
criminal, destructive, and predatory war, and the whole of 
Europe, and not merely Russia alone, returning to a state of 
barbarism; in the face of these facts, the broad masses, and 
particularly the peasantry, who perhaps have suffered most 
from this war, are coming clearly to realise that tremendous 
efforts arc required, that every ounce of energy must be 
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exerted in order to get rid of the legacy of this accursed war 
which has left us nothing but ruin and want. It is impossible 
to live in the old way, in the way we lived before the war, 
and the waste of human toil and effort associated with individ- 
ual, small-scale peasant farming cannot continue. The pro- 
ductivity of labour would be doubled or trebled, there would 
be a double or triple saving of human labour in agriculture 
and human activity in general if a transition were made from 
this disunited, small-scale farming to collective farming. 

The ruination bequeathed us by the war simply does not 
allow us to restore the old small-scale peasant farms. Not only 
have the mass of the peasants been awakened by the war, 
not only has the war shown them what technical marvels 
now exist and how these marvels have been adapted for the 
extermination of people; the war has given rise to the idea 
that these technical marvels must be used primarily to reshape 
agriculture, the form of production which is the most common 
in the country, in which the greatest number of people are 
engaged, but which at the same time is most backward. Not 
only has this idea been provoked, but the monstrous horrors 
of modern warfare have made people realise what forces 
modern technology has created, how these forces arc wasted 
in frightful and senseless war, and that it is the forces of 
technology themselves that are the only means of salvation 
from such horrors. It is our obligation and duty to use these 
forces to give new life to the most backward form of produc- 
tion, agriculture, to reshape it, and to transform it from pro- 
duction conducted indiscriminately, in the old, unenlightened 
way, into production based on science and technical achieve- 
ments. The war has made people realise this much more than 
any of us can imagine. But besides this the war has also made 
it impossible to restore production in the old way. 

Those who cherish the hope that after this war the pre-war 
situation can be restored, that the old system and methods of 
farming can be resumed, are mistaken-and are coming to 
realise their mistake more and more every day. The war has 
resulted in such frightful ruination that some small farms 
now possess neither draught animals nor implements. We 
cannot allow the waste of the labour of the people to continue. 
The poor working peasants, who have borne the greatest 
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sacrifices for the Revolution and have suffered most from the 
war, did not take the land from the landowners so that it 
could fall into the hands of new kulaks. The latest develop- 
ments are now confronting these working peasants with the 
question of turning to the collective cultivation of the land 
as the only means of restoring the culture that has been 
ruined and destroyed by the war, and as the only means of 
escaping from the state of ignorance, duress, and oppression 
to which the whole mass of the agricultural population was 
condemned by capitalism-thc ignorance and oppression (due 
to which the capitalists were able to burden mankind with war 
for four years) from which the toilers of all countries are 
striving with revolutionary energy and fervour to rid them- 
selves at all costs. 

These, comrades, are the conditions that had to be created 
on a world scale for this most difficult and at the same time 
most important _ socialist reform, this most important and 
fundamental socialist measure, to be placed on the order of 
the day, and in Russia it has been placed on the order of the 
day. The formation of the 'Poor Peasants' Committees and this 
joint Congress of land departments, 'Poor Peasants' Commit- 
tees and agricultural communes, taken in conjunction with the 
struggle which took place in the countryside in the summer 
and autumn of the present year, go to show that very wide 
sections of the working peasantry have been awakened, and 
that the peasants themselves, the majority of the working 
peasants, are .striving towards collective cultivation of the land. 
Of course, I repeat, we must tackle this great reform gradu- 
ally. Here, nothing can be done at one stroke. But I must 
remind you that the fundamental law on the socialisation of 
the land, the adoption of which was a foregone conclusion on 
the first day after the Revolution of October 25, at the very 
first session of the first organ of Soviet power, the Second 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets, not only abolished private 
property in land for ever, not only did away with landed 
estates, but also stipulated, among other things, that farm 
property, draught animals, and farm implements which passed 
into the possession of the people and of the working peasants 
should also become public property and cease to be the pri- 
vate property of individual farms. And on the fundamental 
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question of our present aims, of what tasks of land disposal 
we want carried out, and what we call on the supporters of 
the Soviet government, the working peasants, to do in this 
respect, Article 11 of the law on the socialisation of the land, 
which was adopted in February 1918, states that the aim is 
to develop collective farming, the most advantageous from 
the point of view of economy of labour and products, at the 
expense of individual farming and with the aim of passing 
over to a socialist system of economy. 

Comrades, when we passed this law complete unanimity 
and agreement did not exist between the Communists and the 
other parties. On the contrary, we passed this law when the 
Soviet government consisted of a union of the Communists 
and the Party of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, who did not 
hold communist views. Nevertheless, we arrived at a unani- 
mous decision, to which we adhere to this day, remembering, 
I repeat, that the transition from individual farming to the 
collective cultivation of the land cannot be effected at one 
stroke, and that the struggle which developed in the cities 
was resolved more easily. -In the cities thousands of workers 
were confronted by one capitalist, and it did not require much 
effort to remove him. The struggle which, developed in the 
rural districts, however, was much more complex. At first 
there was the general assault of the peasants on the land- 
owners; at first there was the complete abolition of the power 
of the landowners in such a way that it could never be 
restored again. This was followed by a struggle among the 
peasants themselves, among whom new capitalists arose in 
the shape of the kulaks, the exploiters and profiteers who used 
their surplus grain to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
starving non-agricultural parts of Russia. Here a new struggle 
began, and you know that in the summer of this year it led 
to the outbreak of a number of revolts. We do not say of the 
kulak as we do of the capitalist landowner that he must be 
deprived of all his property. What we say is that we must 
break the kulak's resistance to indispensable measures, such 
as the grain monopoly, which he is violating in order to 
enrich himself by selling grain surpluses at exorbitant prices, 
while the workers and peasants in the non-agricultural areas 
are suffering the torments of hunger. And our policy here was 
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to wage a struggle as merciless as that waged against the 
landowners and capitalists. But there also remained the ques- 
tion of the attitude of the poor section of the working peas- 
antry to the middle peasantry. Our policy has always been to 
form an alliance with the middle peasant. He is no enemy of 
Soviet institutions; he is no enemy of the proletariat and 
socialism. He will, of course, vacillate and will consent to 
adopt socialism only when he sees by definite and convincing 
example that it is necessary. The middle peasant, of course, 
cannot be convinced by theoretical arguments or by agitational 
speeches; and we do not count on it. But he can be con- 
vinced by the example and the solid front of the w T orking 
section of the peasantry. He can be convinced by an alliance 
of the working peasantry with the proletariat. And here we 
count on a prolonged and gradual process of persuasion and 
on a number of transitional measures which will embody the 
agreement between the proletarian socialist section of the 
population, the agreement between the Communists who are 
conducting a resolute right against capital in all its forms, 
and the middle peasantry. 

Realising this state of affairs, realising that the task con 
fronting us in the rural areas is incomparably more difficult, 
we present the question in the way it was presented in the 
law on the socialisation of the land. You know that this law 
proclaimed the abolition of private property in land and the 
equalitarian distribution of land and you know that the 
enforcement of this law was begun in that spirit, and that it 
has been put into effect in the majority of rural areas. The 
law, moreover, contains, with the unanimous consent both of 
Communists and of people who at that time did not yet share 
communist views, the thesis I have just read to you, which 
declares that our common task and our common aim is the 
transition to socialist farming, to collective land tenure and 
collective cultivation of the land. As organisation develops, 
both the peasants who have already settled on the land and 
the prisoners of war who are now returning from captivity, 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, worn and exhausted, 
are coming to realise more and more clearly the vast scope 
of the work that must be done in order to restore agriculture 
and emancipate the peasant for ever from his old neglected, 
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downtrodden, and ignorant state. It is becoming more and 
more clear to them that the only sure way of escape, one that 
will bring the masses of the peasants nearer to a cultured life 
and place them in a position of equality with other citizens, 
is the collective cultivation of the land which the Soviet 
government is now systematically striving to put into effect 
by gradual measures. It is for this purpose, for the collective 
cultivation of the land, that the communes and state farms are 
being formed. The importance of this type of farming is 
indicated in the law on the socialisation of the land. In the 
clause of the law stating who is entitled to the use of the land, 
you will find that among the persons and institutions so 
entitled first place is given to the state, the second to public 
organisations, the third to agricultural communes, and the 
fourth to agricultural co-operative societies. I again draw 
your attention to the fact that these fundamental theses of 
the law on the socialisation of the land were laid down when 
the Communist Party was carrying out not only its own will, 
when it made deliberate concessions to those who in one way 
or another expressed the ideas and will of the middle peas- 
antry. We made such concessions, and are still making them. 
We concluded and arc concluding an agreement of this kind 
because the transition to the collective form of landownership, 
to the collective cultivation of the land, to state farms, to com- 
munes, cannot be effected at one stroke; it requires the deter- 
mined and persistent co-operation and guidance of the Soviet 
government, which has assigned one thousand million rubles 
for the improvement of agriculture'* on condition that collec- 
tive cultivation of the land is adopted. This law shows that 
we desire to influence the mass of middle peasants mainly by 
force of example, by inviting them to improve their husband- 
ry, and that we count only on the gradual effect of such 
measures to bring about this profound and most important 
revolution in agricultural production in Russia. 

The alliance of the Poor Peasants' Committees, agricultural 
communes, and land departments at the present Congress 
shows us, and gives us full assurance, that this transition to 
the collective cultivation of the land has got things going 
correctly, on a truly socialist scale, This steady and systematic 
work must ensure an increase in the productivity of labour. 
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For this purpose we must adopt the best farming methods and 
enlist the agronomical forces of Russia so that we may be 
able to work the best organised farms, which hitherto have 
served as a source of enrichment for individuals, as the source 
of a revival of capitalism, as the source of a new bondage and 
a new enslavement of wage-labourers, but which now, under 
the law on the socialisation of the land and the complete 
abolition of private property in land, must serve as a source 
of agricultural knowledge and culture and of increased pro- 
ductivity for the millions of working people. This alliance 
between the urban workers and the working peasantry, the 
formation of the Poor Peasants' Committees and the new 
elections to them as Soviet institutions are a guarantee that 
agricultural Russia has taken a path which, is being taken by 
one We st -European state after another, later than us, but with 
greater certainty. It was much harder for them to start the 
revolution, because their enemy was not a rotten autocracy, 
but a highly cultured and united capitalist class. But you know 
that this revolution has begun. You know that the revolution 
has not been confined to Russia, and that our chief hope, our 
chief support, is the proletariat of the more advanced coun- 
tries of Western Europe, and that this chief support of the 
world revolution, this proletariat, has been set in motion. 
And we are firmly convinced, and the course of the German 
revolution has shown it in practice, that in those countries the 
transition to socialist farming, the use of more advanced 
agricultural techniques and the organisation of the agricultu- 
ral population will proceed more rapidly and easily than in 
our country. 

In alliance with the urban workers and with the socialist 
proletariat of the whole world, the working peasants of Rus- 
sia can now be certain that they will overcome all their 
adversities, beat off the attacks of the imperialists, and accom- 
plish that without which the emancipation of the working 
people is impossible, the collective cultivation of the land, 
the gradual but steady transition from small individual farms 
to the collective cultivation of the land. 
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A LITTLE PICTURE 
IN ILLUSTRATION OF BIG PROBLEMS 

Comrade Sosnovsky, editor of Bednotap has brought me a 
remarkable book. As many workers and peasants as possible 
should be made familiar with it. Most valuable lessons, 
splendidly illustrated by vivid examples, are to be drawn 
from it on some of the most important problems of socialist 
construction. This book, written by Comrade Alexander 
Todorsky, is called A Year With Rifle and Plough and was 
published in the town of Vesyegonsk by the local district 
Executive Committee on the occasion of the anniversary of 
the October Revolution. 

The author describes the year's experience of the men in 
charge of organising Soviet power in the Vesyegonsk district- 
first the civil war, the revolt of the local kulaks and its 
suppression, and then "peaceful creative life". The author has 
succeeded in giving so simple, and at the same time so lively, 
an account of the course of the revolution in this rural 
backwater, that to attempt to retell it would only weaken its 
effect. This book should be distributed as widely as possible, 
and it is greatly to be desired that many more of those who 
have been working among the masses and with the masses, in 
the very thick of real life, sit down to describe their experiences. 
The publication of several hundred, or even several dozen, 
such descriptions, the best, most truthfully and plainly told 
and containing the largest number of valuable facts, would be 
infinitely more useful to the cause of socialism than many of 
the newspaper and magazine articles and books by profes- 
sional journalists who only too often cannot see the real life 
behind the paper they write on. 
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Let me give a brief example from Comrade A, Todorsky's 
narrative. It was suggested that "merchant hands" should not 
be allowed to go "unemployed",, and that they should be made 
to "get down to work". 

"...With this purpose in view, three young, energetic and very busi- 
ness-like manufacturers, E. Ycfremov, A. Log! no v and N. Kozlov, were 
summoned to the Executive Committee and ordered on pain of imprison- 
ment and confiscation of property to set up a sawmill and tannery. The 
work was started immediately. 

•"The Soviet authorities were not mistaken in their choice of men, and 
the manufacturers, 'be it said to their credit, were among the first to realise 
that they were not dealing with 'casual and transitory guests', but with real 
masters who had taken power firmly into their hands, 

"Having quite rightly realised this, they set energetically to work to 
carry out the orders of the Executive Committee, with the result that Vc- 
syegonsk now has a sawmill going at full swing, covering the needs of 
the local population and filhng orders for a new railway under construc- 
tion. 

"As to the tannery, 'the premises are now ready, and the engine, drums 
and other machinery, obtained tfrom Moscow, arc being installed, so that in 
a month and a half, or two at most, Vcsyegonsk will be getting fine 
leather of its own manufacture. 

"The building of two Soviet plants by 'non-Soviet' hands is a good 
example of how to fight a class which is hostile to us. 

"To rap the exploiters over :lhe knuckles, to render bhem harmless or 
'finish them off', is only half the job. The whole job will be done only 
when we compel them to work, and with the fruits of their labour help 
to improve the new life and strengthen Soviet power." 

These fine and absolutely true words should be carved in 
stone and prominently displayed in every economic council, 
food organisation, factory, land department and so on. For 
what has been understood by our comrades in remote 
Vesyegonsk, is all too often stubbornly ignored by Soviet 
workers in the capitals. It is no rare thing to meet a Soviet 
intellectual or worker, a Communist, who sniffs contemp- 
tuously at the mere mention of co-operative societies and 
proclaims with an air or profound importance-and with 
equally profound stupidity-that these are not Soviet hands, 
they are bourgeois, shopkeepers, Mensheviks, that at such and 
such a place and time the co-operators used their financial 
manipulations to conceal aid given to v/hiteguards, and that 
in our socialist republic the machinery of supply and distribu- 
tion must be built up only by clean Soviet hands. 
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Such arguments are typical insofar as the truth in them is 
so mingled with falsehood that they constitute a most dange- 
rous distortion of the aims of communism that can do in- 
calculable harm to our cause. 

The co-operatives certainly are an apparatus of bourgeois 
society, an apparatus which grew up in an atmosphere of 
"shopkeeping" and which has trained its leaders in the spirit 
of bourgeois politics and in a bourgeois outlook, and has 
therefore been producing a large proportion of whiteguards 
or their accomplices. That is undeniable. But it is a bad thing 
when from undeniable truths, by their over-simplification and 
slap-dash application, absurd conclusions are drawn. We can 
only build communism from the materials created by capital- 
ism, from that cultural apparatus which has been reared under 
bourgeois conditions and. which-as far as concerns the human, 
material as part of the cultural apparatus-is therefore inevi- 
tably imbued with the bourgeois mentality. That is what 
makes the building of communist society difficult, but it is 
also a guarantee that it can and will be built. In fact, what 
distinguishes Marxism from the old, Utopian socialism is that 
the latter wanted to build the new society not from the mass 
human material produced by bloodstained, sordid, rapacious, 
shopkeeping capitalism, but from particularly virtuous men 
and women reared in special hothouses and cucumber frames. 
Everyone now sees that this absurd idea is ridiculous and 
everyone has abandoned it, but not everyone is willing or 
able to give thought to the opposite doctrine of Marxism and 
to think out how communism can (and should) be built from 
the mass human material, which has been corrupted by 
hundreds and thousands of years of slavery, serfdom, capital- 
ism, by small individual enterprise, and by the war of every 
man against his neighbour to obtain a place in the market, 
or a higher price for his product or his labour. 

The co-operative societies are a bourgeois apparatus. From 
this it follows that they do not deserve to be trusted 
politically; but it does not follow that we may turn our backs 
on the task of using them for purposes of administration and 
construction. Political distrust means that we must not place 
non-Soviet people in politically responsible posts. It means 
that the Cheka must keep a sharp eye on the representatives 
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of classes, strata or groups that have leanings towards the 
whiteguards. (Though, be it said in parenthesis, one need not 
go to the same absurd lengths as Comrade Latsis, one of our 
finest tried and tested Communists, did in his Kazan magazine, 
Ktasny Terror-, when he wanted to say that Red terror 
meant the forcible suppression of exploiters who attempted 
to restore their rule, he put it this way [on page 2 of the first 
issue of his magazine]: "Do not search [!!?] in the records for 
evidence to show whether his revolt against the Soviet was 
an armed or only a verbal one.") 

Political distrust of the members of a bourgeois apparatus 
is legitimate and essential. But to refuse to use them in the 
work of administration and construction would be the height 
of folly, fraught with untold harm to communism. If anybody 
attempted to recommend a Menshevik as a socialist, or as a 
political leader, or even as a political adviser, he would be 
committing a great mistake, for the history of the revolution 
in Russia has definitely shown that the Mensheviks (and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries) are not socialists, but petty-bourge- 
ois democrats who are capable of siding with the bourgeoisie 
every time the class struggle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie becomes particularly acute. But petty-bourgeois 
democracy is not a chance political formation, not an excep- 
tion, but a necessary product of capitalism,- and it is not only 
the old, pre-capitalist, economically reactionary middle peas- 
antry that are the "purveyors" of this democracy; so are the 
co-operative societies with their capitalist culture that have 
sprung from the soil of large-scale capitalism, the intelligent- 
sia, etc. Why, even backward Russia produced, side by side 
with the Kolupayevs and Razuvayevs, 38 capitalists who knew 
how to make use of the services of cultured intellectuals, be 
they Menshevik, Socialist-Revolutionary or non-party. Are we 
to show ourselves more stupid than these capitalists and fail 
to use such "building material" in the construction of a com- 
munist Russia? 
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POINTS FROM THE ECONOMIC SECTION 
OF THE PROGRAMME 

Elaborating in greater detail the general tasks of the Soviet 
government, the R.CP, formulates these at the present time 
as follows: 

THE ECONOMIC SPHERE 

The task of the Soviet government at the present time is as 
follows: 

(1) to continue steadily and finish the work already begun 
of expropriating the bourgeoisie and of transforming the 
means of production and exchange into the property of the 
Soviet Republic, i.e., the common property of all the working 
people, which has, in the main, been completed. 

(2) To pay particular attention to the development and 
strengthening of comradely discipline among the working 
people, and to stimulate their initiative and sense of respon- 
sibility in every field. This is the most important if not the 
sole means of finally overcoming capitalism and the habits 
created by the domination of the private ownership of the 
means of production. To achieve this object it is necessary 
to carry on slow and steady activities to rc-educate the masses, 
and such re-education has not only become possible now 
that the masses have really seen the elimination of the 
landowners and the capitalists and merchants, but is actually 
proceeding in a thousand ways through the practical experi- 
ence gained by the workers and peasants themselves. Of 
extreme importance in this respect is the work of developing 
the unity of the working people in trade unions which has 
never, at any time or anywhere in the world been done as 
rapidly as it is being done under Soviet power, but which 
must be extended to cover the organisation of literally all 
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working people in properly constituted, centralised and dis- 
ciplined trade unions. 

8. This same task of developing the productive forces calls 
for the immediate, wide and thorough utilisation of the 
services of the specialists in science and technology left to us 
by capitalism, although in most cases they are imbued with a 
bourgeois world-outlook and bourgeois habits. The Party, in 
close alliance with the trade union organisations, must con- 
tinue its former policy-on the one hand, not make the slightest 
political concession to this bourgeois stratum and ruthlessly 
suppress every attempt at counter-revolutionary activity on 
their part; and on the other hand, relentlessly combat the 
pseudo-radical, but actually ignorant, conceit that the work- 
ing people are capable of overcoming capitalism and the 
bourgeois system without learning from the bourgeois spe- 
cialists, without making use of their services, without undergo- 
ing a long period of training working side by side with them. 

Although the ultimate object of the Soviet government is 
to achieve full communism and equal remuneration for all 
kinds of work, it cannot, however, introduce this equality 
straight away, at the present time, when only the first steps 
of the transition from capitalism to communism are being 
taken. For a certain period of time, therefore, we must retain 
the present higher remuneration for specialists in order to 
give them an incentive to work no worse, and even better, 
than they have worked before; and with the same object in 
view, we must not reject the system of paying bonuses for 
the most successful work, particularly organising work. 

It is equally necessaiy to place the bourgeois specialist in 
an environment of comradely co-operation with the masses 
of the rank-and-file workers who are guided by the class- 
conscious Communists in order to promote mutual under- 
standing and friendship between workers by hand and by 
brain whom, capitalism kept apart. 

The mobilisation of the entire able-bodied population by 
the Soviet government, aided by the trade unions, for the 
purpose of carrying out certain public works should be prac- 
tised on a much wider scale and more systematically than 
hitherto. 
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In the sphere of distribution, the present task of the Soviet 
government is steadily to continue the policy of replacing 
trade by the planned, organised and nation-wide distribution 
of goods. The object is to organise the entire population in a 
single system of consumers' communes capable of distributing 
all the necessary goods, most rapidly, systematically, 
economically, and with the least expenditure of labour, and of 
strictly centralising the entire machinery for distribution. 

To achieve this object it is particularly important in the 
present period, when there are transitional forms based on 
different principles, for the Soviet food supply organisation 
to make use of the co-operative societies, which constitute the 
only mass apparatus for systematic distribution inherited 
from capitalism. 

Being of the opinion that in principle the only correct policy 
is such further communist development of this apparatus and 
not its rejection, the R.C.P. must systematically pursue the 
policy of making it obligatory for all members of the Party 
to work in the co-operative and, with the aid of the trade 
unions, direct them in a communist spirit, develop the initiative 
and discipline of the working people who belong to co- 
operatives, endeavour to get the entire population to jom the 
co-operatives, and the co-opcratives themselves to merge into 
one single co-operative that embraces the Soviet Republic m 
its entirety. Lastly, and most important, the dominating 
influence of the proletariat over the rest of the working people 
must be constantly maintained, and everywhere the most 
diverse measures must be tried with a view to facilitating and 
bringing about the transition from petty-bourgeois co-opera- 
tives of the old capitalist type to consumers' communes directed 
by proletarians and semi-proletarians. 

(6) It is impossible to abolish money at one stroke in the 
first period of transition from capitalism to communism. As 
a consequence, the bourgeois elements of the population con- 
tinue to utilise privately-owned currency notes-these tokens 
by which the exploiters obtain the right to receive public 
wealth-for the purpose of speculation, profiteering and rob- 
bing the working population. The nationalisation of the banks 
is insufficient in itself to combat this survival of bourgeois 
robbery. The R.C.P. will strive as speedily as possible to 
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introduce the most radical measures to pave the way for the 
abolition of money, first and foremost to replace it by savings- 
bank books, checks, short-term notes entitling the holders to 
receive goods from the public stores, and so forth, to make it 
compulsory for money to be deposited in the banks, etc. Prac- 
tical experience in paving the way for, and carrying out, these 
and similar measures will show which of them are the most 
expedient. 

(7) In the sphere of finance, the R.C.P. will introduce a 
graduated income and property tax in all cases where it is 
feasible. But these cases cannot be numerous after the aboli- 
tion of the private property in land, the majority of factories, 
and other enterprises. In the epoch of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and of the state ownership of the most important 
means of production, the state finances must be based on the 
direct conversion of a certain part of the revenue from the 
different state monopolies to the use of the state. Revenue and 
expenditure can be balanced only if the exchange of commo- 
dities is properly organised, and this will be achieved by the 
organisation of consumers' communes and the restoration of 
the transport system, which is one of the major immediate 
objects of the Soviet government. 
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AGRARIAN SECTION OF THE PROGRAMME 

Soviet power, having completely abolished private property 
in land, has already started on the implementation of a whole 
scries of measures aimed at the organisation of large-scale 
socialist agriculture. The most important of these measures 
are the organisation of state farms (i.e., large socialist farms), 
the encouragement of agricultural communes (i.e., voluntary 
associations of tillers of the land for large-scale farming in 
common), and societies and co-operatives for the collective 
cultivation of the land; cultivation by the state of all unculti- 
vated lands, no matter whom they belong to; mobilisation by 
the state of all agricultural specialists for vigorous measures 
to raise efficiency in farming, etc. 

Regarding all these measures as the only way to raise 
productivity of agricultural labour, which is absolutely 
imperative, the R.C.lP. seeks to carry them out as fully as 
possible, to extend them to the more backward regions of the 
country, and to take further steps in this direction. 

Inasmuch as the antithesis between town and country is one 
of the root-causes of the economic and cultural backwardness 
of the countryside, one which in a period of so deep a crisis 
as the present confronts both town and country with the direct 
threat of ruin and collapse, the R.C.P. regards the eradication 
of this antithesis as one of the basic tasks in the building of 
communism and alongside the above measures, considers it 
necessary extensively and systematically to enlist industrial 
workers for the communist development of agriculture, to 
promote the activities of the nation-wide Workers' Committee 
of Assistance set up by the Soviet government with this aim 
in view, and so on. 
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In all its work in the countryside the R.C.P. will continue 
to rely on the proletarian and semi-proletarian sections of the 
rural population, primarily organising them into an independ- 
ent force, setting up Poor Peasants'' Committees, Party cells 
in the villages, a specific type of trade union for rural prole- 
tarians and semi-proletarians, etc., exerting every effort to 
bring them closer to the urban proletariat and wresting them 
from the influence of the rural bourgeoisie and petty-property 
interests. 

In regard to the kulaks, the rural bottrgeoisie, it is the 
policy of the R.C.P. to wage a resolute struggle against their 
attempts at exploitation, to suppress their resistance to 
Soviet, communist, policy. 

In regard to the middle peasantry, it is the policy of the 
R.C.P. gradually and systematically to enlist them in the 
work of socialist construction. The Party aims to separate 
them from the kulaks, to attract them to the side of the work- 
ing class by a considerate attitude toward their needs, to 
combat their backwardness by ideological persuasion, not by 
coercion, to seek a practical agreement with them in all cases 
affecting their vital interests, and to make concessions in 
defining ways of effecting socialist reforms. 
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A GREAT BEGINNING 

HEROISM OF THE WORKERS IN THE REAR. 
"COMMUNIST SUDBOTNTKS" 

The press reports many instances of the heroism of the Red 
Army men. In "the fight against Kolchak, Denikin and other 
forces of the landowners and capitalists, the workers and 
peasants very often display miracles of bravery and endur- 
ance, defending the gains of the socialist revolution. Overcom- 
ing the guerrilla spirit, weariness and indiscipline is a slow 
and difficult process, but it is making headway in spite of 
everything. The heroism of the working people voluntarily 
making sacrifices for the cause of the victory of socialism- 
this is the foundation of the new, comradely discipline in the 
Red Army, the foundation on which it is regenerating, gain- 
ing strength and growing. 

The heroism of the workers in the rear is no less worthy 
of attention. In this connection, the communist subbotniks* 
organised by the workers on their own initiative are really of 
enormous significance. Evidently, this is only a beginning, but 
it is a beginning of exceptionally great importance. It is the 
beginning of a revolution that is more difficult, more tangible, 
more radical and more decisive than the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie, for it is a victory over our own conservatism, 
indiscipline, petty-bourgeois egoism, a victory over the habits 
that accursed capitalism left as a heritage to the worker and 
peasant. Only when this victory is consolidated will the new 
social discipline, socialist discipline, be created; then and 
only then will a reversion to capitalism become impossible, 
will communism become really invincible. 



* Subbotnik- voluntary unpaid work for the benefit of society in the 
workers' spare time (Saturday evening, Sunday). The Russian word subbota 
means Saturday. -Ed. 
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Prauda in its issue of May 17 published an article by 
Comrade A, J. entitled: "Work in a Revolutionary Way (A 
Communist Saturday)." This article is so important that we 
reproduce it here in full. 

"WORK IN A REVOLUTIONARY WAY" 

A Communist Saturday 

• "The letter o£ the Russian Communist Parry's Central Committee on 
working in a revolutionary way gave a -powerful impetus to communist 
organisations and to Communists. The general wave of enthusiasm carried 
many communist railway workers to the front, but the majority of thorn 
could, not leave their responsible posts or find new forms of working in 
a revolutionary way. Reports from the localities about the tardiness with 
which Lhe work of mobilisation was proceeding and the prevalence of red 
tape compelled the Moscow-Kazan Railway district to turn its attention to 
the performance of railway services-. It turned out that, owing to 'She short- 
age of labour and the inadequate intensity of work, urgent orders and 
repairs to locomotives were being held up. At a general meeting of Com- 
munists and sympathisers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway district held on 
May 7, the question was raised of passing from words to deeds in help- 
ing to achieve victory over -Kolchak. The following resolution was moved: 

" 'In view of the grave internal and external situation, the Communists 
and sympathisers, in 'order to gain the upper hand over the class enemy, 
must spur themselves on again and deduct an extra hour from their rest, 
i.e., lengthen their working -day by one hour, accumulate these extra hours 
and put in six extra hours of manual labour on Saturday for the purpose 
of creating material value of immediate worth. Agreeing that Communists 
should not spare their health and life for the gains of the revolution, this 
work should be performed without pay. Communist Saturdays are to be in- 
troduced throughout the district and to continue until complete victory over 
Kolchak has been achieved.' 

"After some hesitation, the resolution was adopted unanimously. 

"On Saturday, May 10, at 6 p.m., the Communists and sympathisers 
turned up to work like soldiers, formed ranks, and without fuss or bustle 
were taken by the foremen to .their various jobs. 

"The results of working in a revolutionary way are evident. The ac- 
companying table >(see p. 205) gives the places of work and the character 
of the work performed. 

"The total value of the work performed at ordinary rates of pay is 
five million rubles; calculated at overtime rates it would be fifty per cent 
higher. 

"The productivity of labour in loading waggons was 270 per cent high- 
er than that of regular workers. The productivity of labour on other, jobs 
was approximately the same. 

"Jobs (urgent) which had been held up for periods ranging from seven 
days to three months owing to the shortage of labour and to red tape 
were carried through. 
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"The work was performed in spite of the state of disrepair (easily 
remedied) of accessories, as a result of which certain groups were held up 
from thirty to forty minutes. 

"The foremen who were placed in charge of the work could hardly 
keep pace with the men in finding new jobs for them, and perhaps it 
was only a slight exaggeration when an old -foreman said that as much 
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Moscow. 
Carriage 
department 


Current repairs to 
passenger carriages 
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2 third-class car- 
riages 


Perovo. 
Main car- 
riage work- 
shops 


Carriage repairs and 
minor repairs on 
Saturday and Son- 
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12 box carriages 
and 2 flat car- 
riages 
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work was done at this communist Saturday as would have "been done in a 
week 'by 00)1-010*5 conscious and slack workers. 

"In view of the fact that many non-Communists, sincere supporters 
of the Soviet government, took part in the work, and that many more 
are expected on future Saturdays, and also in view of the fact that many 
other districts desire to follow the example of the eommunist railway 
workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway, I shall deal in greater detail with 
the organisational side of the matter as seen from Tepcrts received from 
the localities. 

"Of those taking part in the work, some ten per cent were Commu- 
nists permanently employed in the localities. The rest were persons occupy- 
ing responsible and elective posts, from the commissar of the railway to 
commissars of individual enterprises, representatives of the trade union, 
and employees of the head office and of 'the Commissariat for Railways. 

"■The enthusiasm and team spirit displayed during work iwere extra- 
ordinary. When the workers, clerks and head .office employees, without 
even an oath or argument, caught hold of a forty-pood wheel tire of a 
passenger locomotive and, like industrious ants, Tolled it into place, one's 
heart was filled with fervent joy at the sight of this collective effort, and 
one's conviction was strengthened that the victory of the working class 
was unshakable. -The world marauders will not strangle the victorious work- 
ers; the internal saboteurs will not live to see Kolchak. 

"When the work was finished those present witnessed an unprecedented 
scene: a hundred Communists, weary, but with the light of joy in their 
eyes, greeted their success with the isolcmn .strains of the Internationale. 
And it seemed as if the triumphanL strains of the triumphant anthem would 
sweep over the walls through -the whole of working-class Moscow and that 
like the waves caused by a stone thrown into a pool they would .spread 
through the whole of working-class Russia and shake up the weary and 
the slack. 

"A.J." 

Appraising this remarkable "example worthy of emulation". 
Comrade N. R, in an article in Fravda of May 20, under that 
heading, wrote: 

"Cases of Communists working like .this are not rare. I know of simi- 
lar cases at an electric power station, aid on various railways. On the 
Niikolayevsky Railway, the Communists worked overtime several nights 
to lift a locomotive that had fallen into "ie turn-tabQe pit. In the winter, 
all the Communists and sympathisers on the Northern Railway worked 
several Sundays clearing the track of snow; and the communist cells at 
many freight stations patrol the stations at night to prevent the stealing of 
freights. But all this work was casual and unsystematic. The new thing 
introduced by the comrades on the Moscow-Kazan line is that they are 
making this work systematic and permanent. The Moscow-Kazan com- 
rades say in their resolution, 'until complete victory over Kolchak has 
been achieved', and therein lies the significance of their work. They are 
lengthening the working day of every Communist and sympathiser by one 
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hour for the whole duration of the state of war; simultaneously, they are 
displaying exemplary productivity of labour. 

"This example has called forth, and is hound ito call forth, further emu- 
lation. A general meeting of tfbe Communists and sympathisers on the Ale- 
xandrovsky Railway, after discussing the military situation and the resolu- 
tion adopted by the comrades on the Mo&cow-Ka^an Railway, resolved: 

(1) to introduce 'subbatniks' for the Communists and sympathisers on the 
Alexandrovsky Railway, the first subbotnifc to take place on May 17; 

(2) to organise the Communists and sympathisers in exemplary, model teams 
which must show the workers how to work and what can really be done 
with the present materials and took, and in the present food situation. 

"The Moscow-Kazan comrades say that their example has produced a 
great impression and that they expect a large number of nan-Party work- 
ers to turn up next Saturday. At the time these lines are being written, the 
Communists have not yet .started working overtime in the Alexandrovsky 
Railway workshops, but as soon as the rumour spread that they were to 
do so the mass of the ncn- Party 'Workers 'Stirred themselves and said; 'We 
did not know yesterday, otherwise we would have worked as welll' T will 
certainly come next Saturday,' can be heard on all sides. The impression 
created by work of this sort is very great. 

"The example set by the Moscow-Kazan comrades should be emulated 
by all the communist cells in the rear; not only the communist cells in the 
Moscow Junction, but the whole Parly organisation in Russia. In the rural 
districts too, the communist cells should in the first place set to work to 
till the fields of Red Army men and thus help their families. 

"The comrades on the Moscow-Kazan line finished their first communist 
subbotnik by singing the Internationale. If the communist organisations 
throughout Russia follow this example and consistently apply it, the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic will successfully pass through the icoming severe 
months to the mighty strains of the Internationale sung by all the work- 
ing people of the republic. . . . 

"To work, comrade Communists [" 

On May 23, 1919, Fravda reported the following: 

"The first communist 'subbotnik' on the Alexandrovsky Railway took 
place on May 17. In accordance with the resolution adopted by their 
general meeting, ninety-eight Communists and •sympathisers worked five 
hours overtime without pay, receiving an return only the 'right to purchase 
a second dinner, and, as manual labourers, half a pound of bread to go 
with their dinner." 

Although the work was poorly prepared and organised the 
productivity oi labour was nevertheless trom two to three 
times higher than usual. 

Here are a few examples. 

Five turners turned eighty spindles in four hours. The pro- 
ductivity is 213 per cent of the usual level. 
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Twenty labourers in four hours collected, scrap materials of 
a total weight of 600 poods, and seventy laminated carriage 
springs, each weighing 3V2 poods, making a total o£ 850 
poods. Productivity, 300 per cent of the usual level. 

"The comrades explain this by the fact that ordinarily their work is 
boring and tiresome, •whereas here they worked with, a will and with 
enthusiasm. Now however, they will be ashamed to turn out less in regular 
working hours than they did at the communist subbotnik. 

"Now many non-iPa'rty workers say .that they would like to take 
part in the subbotniks. The locomotive crews volunteer to take locomotives 
from the 'cemetery', repair them and set Uhcm going during a subbotnik. 

"It is reported that similar subbotniks are to be organised on the 
Vyazma line." 

How the work is done at these communist subbotniks is 
described by Comrade A. Dyachenko in an article in Pravda 
of June 7, entitled "Notes of a Subbotnik Worker", We quote 
the main passages from this article, 

"It was with great joy that I got ready with my comrade to do our 
subbotnik 'bit' on the decision of the railway district committee of She 
Party, and for a time, for a few hours, to give my head a rest and my 
muscles a bit of exercise. . . . We were detailed off to the railway carpentry 
shop. We got there, found a number of our people, exchanged greetings, 
engaged in banter for a bit, counted up our 'forces and ifound that there 
were thirty of us. . , . And in front of us Jay a 'monster', a steam boiler 
weighing no less than six or seven hundred poods,' our job was to 'shift' 
it, i.e., move it over a distance of a quarter or a third of a verst, to its 
base. We began to have our doubts. . . . However, we started on the job, 
Some comrades placed wooden rollers under the boiler, attached two ropes 
to it and we began to tug away. . . . The boiler gavs way reluctantly, but at 
length it budged. We were delighted. After all. there were so few of us. . . . 
For nearly two weeks this boiler had resisted the efforts of thrice our num- 
ber of no n- Communist workers and nothing could make it budge until we 
tackled it. . . . We worked for an hour, strenuously, rhythmically, to the 
command of our 'foreman' -'one, two, three', and the boiler kept on rol- 
ling. Suddenly there was confusion, and a number of our comrades went 
tumbling on to the ground in the funniest fashion. The rope 'let them 
down'. ... A moment's delay, and a thicker rope was made fast. . . . Eve- 
ning, it was getting dark, but we had yet to overcome a small hillock, and 
then our job would soon be done. Our arms ached, our palms burned, we 
were hot and pulled for all we were worth- and were making headway. 
The 'manager' stood round and, somewhat shamed by our success, clutched 
at a rope. 'Lend a hand, it's time you didt' A Red Army man was watching 
out* labours; in his hands he held a .concertina. What was he thinking? 
Who were those people? Why should they work on Saturday when every- 
body was at home? I solved his riddle and said tc him: 'Comrade, play us 
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a jolly tune. We are not raw hands, we are real Communists. Don't you 
see how fast the work is going under our hands? We are not lazy, we 
are pulling for all we are worth t' in response, the Red Army man carefully 
put his concertina on the ground and hastened to grab at a rope end. . . . 

"Suddenly Comrade U. struck up the opening bars of 'Dubinushka' 
'anglickanin mudrets' in an excellent tenor voice and we all joined in the 
refrain of this labour chanty: 'Eh dubinushka, itkhnem., podyornem, po- 
dyomem. . . ' 

"Unaccustomed to the work, our muscles were weary, our shoulders, 
our backs ached, . . . but tomorrow was a free day, our day of rest, and 
we would be able to get all the sleep we wanted. The goal was near, and 
after a little hesitation our 'monster' rolled almost right up to the base. 
'Put some boards under, raise it on the base, and let the boiler do the 
work that has long been expected of it.' We went off in a crowd to the 
club room' of the local Party coll. The room was brightly lit; the walls 
decorated with posters; rifles stacked around the room. After lustily sing- 
ing the Internationale, we enjoyed a glaiss of tea and 'rum', and even bread. 
This treat, given us by the local omrades, was very welcome after our 
arduous toil. We took a brotherly farewell of our comrades and Oincd up. 
The strains of revolutionary songs echoed through the slumbering streets 
in the silence of the night and our measured tread kept time with the 
music. We sang ''Comrades, the Bugles Are Sounding', 'Arise Ye Prison- 
ers of Starvation', the song Internationale, the song of labour. 

"A week passed. Our aitos and shoulders were back to normal and 
we were going to another 'subbotnik', nine versts away this time, to re- 
pair railway waggons. Our destination was Perovo. The comrades climbed 
on the roof of an 'American' box waggon and sang the Internationale 
well and with gusto. The people on the train listened to the singing, evi- 
dently in surprise. The wheels knocked a measured beat, and those of us 
who failed to get on to the roof clung to the ladder leading to the roof 
pretending to be 'devil-may-care' passengers. 'The train pulled in; We had 
reached our destination. We passed through a Hong yard and were warmly 
greeted by the commissar. Comrade G. 

"'There is plenty of work, but few to do it! Only thirty of us, and 
in six hours we have to do average repaiirs to a baker's dozen of wag- 
gons 1 Here are twin-wheels already marked. We have not only empty 
waggons, but also a filled cistern. . . . But that's nothing, we'll "make a job 
of it", comrades !' 

"Work went along in full awing. Eve 'comrades and I were working 
with hoists. -Under .pressure of our shoulders and two hoists, and directed 
by our 'foreman', these twin-wheels, weighing from sixty to seventy poods 
apiece, skipped tfrom one track to another in the liveliest possible man- 
ner-. One ipair disappeared, another rolled into place. At last all were in 
their assigned places, and swiftly we shifted the old worn-out junk into 

a shed One, two, three -and, raised by a revolving iron hoist, they 

were dislodged from the rails in a trice. Over there, in the dark, we heard 
the rapid strokes of hammers; the comrades, like working bees, were busy 
on their 'sick' cars. Some were carponting, others painting, still others were 
covering roofs, to the joy of comrade the commfasar and our own. The 
smiths also asked for our aid. In a portaiblc smithy a white-hot rod with 
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coupling hook was gleaming; it had 'been bent owing to careless shunting. 
It was laid on the anvil, scattering white sparks, and, under the expe- 
rienced direction of the smith, our trusty hammers beat it back into its 
proper shape. Still red-hot and spitting sparks, we rushed it on our shoulders 
to .where it had to go. "We pushed it into its socket. A few hammer strokes 
and it was fixed. We crawled under the waggon. The coupling system is 
not as simple as it looks.: there are all sorts of contraptions with rivets 
and. 'springs. . . . 

"Work was in full swing. Night was falling. The torches seemed to 
burn brighter than before. Soon it would be time to knock off. Some of 
the comrades were taking a ''rest' against some tires and 'sipping' hot tea. 
The May night was cool, and the new moon shone beautifully 'like a gleam- 
ing sickle in the sky. People .were laughing and joking. 

" 'Knock off, Comrade G., thirteen waggons arc enough!' 

"But Comrade G. was not satisfied. 

"We finished our tea, b'roke into our songs of triumph, and marched 
to the door. ..." 

The movement of "communist subbotniks" is not confined 
to Moscow, Pravda of June 6 reported the following: 

"The first communist subbotnik in Tver took place on May 31. One 
hundred and twenty-eight Communists worked on the railway. In three 
and a half hours they loaded and unloaded fourteen waggons, repaired 
three locomotives, cut up ten sagenes of firewood and performed other 
work. The productivity of labour of the skilled communist workers was 
thirteen times above normal." 

Again, on June 8 we read in Pravda: 

Communist Subbotniks 

"Saratov, June 5. In response to the appeal of their Moscow comrades, 
the communist railway workers here at a general Party meeting resolved; 
to work five hours overtime on -Saturdays without pay in order to support 
the national economy." 

* * * 

I have given the information about the communist subbot- 
niks in the fullest and most detailed manner because in this 
we undoubtedly observe one of the most important aspects of 
communist construction, to which our press pays insufficient 
attention, and which all of us have as yet failed properly to 
appreciate. 

Less political fireworks and more attention to the simplest 
but living facts of communist construction, taken from and 
tested by actual life— this is the slogan which all of us, our 
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writers, agitators, propagandists, organisers, etc., should 
repeat unceasingly. 

It was natural and inevitable in the first period after the 
proletarian revolution that we should be engaged primarily 
on the main and fundamental task of overcoming the resist- 
ance of the bourgeoisie, of vanquishing the exploiters, of 
crushing their conspiracy (like the "slave-owners' conspiracy" 
to surrender Petrograd, in which all from the Black Hundreds 
and Cadets to the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
were involved). But simultaneously with this task, another 
task comes to the forefront just as inevitably and ever more 
imperatively as time goes on, namely, the more important task 
of positive communist construction, the creation of new eco- 
nomic relations, of a new society. 

As I have had occasion to point out more than once, par- 
ticularly in the speech I delivered at the meeting of the Petro- 
grad Soviet of Workers', Soldiers' and Peasants' Deputies on 
March 12, the dictatorship of the proletariat is not only the 
use of force against the exploiters, and not even mainly the 
use of force. The economic foundation of this use of revolu- 
tionary force, the guarantee of its effectiveness and success is 
the fact that the proletariat represents and creates a higher 
type of social organisation of labour compared with capitalism. 
This is the essence. This is the source of the strength and the 
guarantee of the inevitable complete triumph of communism. 

The feudal organisation of social labour rested on the dis- 
cipline of the bludgeon, while the working people, robbed 
and tyrannised by a handful of landowners, were utterly 
ignorant and downtrodden. The capitalist organisation of 
social labour rested on the discipline of hunger, and, not- 
withstanding all the progress of bourgeois culture and bour- 
geois democracy, the vast mass of the working people in the 
most advanced, civilised and democratic republics remained 
an ignorant and downtrodden mass of wage-slaves, or 
oppressed peasants, robbed and tyrannised by a handful of 
capitalists. The communist organisation of social labour, the 
first step towards which is socialism, rests, and will do so 
more and more as time goes on, on the free and conscious 
discipline of the working people themselves who have thrown 
off the yoke both of the landowners and capitalists. 
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This new discipline does not drop from the skies, nor is it 
born from pious wishes; it grows out of the material condi- 
tions of large-scale capitalist production, and out of them 
alone. Without them it is impossible. And the repository, or 
the vehicle, of these material conditions is a definite historical 
class, created, organised, united, trained, educated and 
hardened by large-scale capitalism. This class is the proletariat. 

If we translate the Latin, scientific, historico-philosophical 
term "dictatorship of the proletariat" into simpler language, 
it means just the following: 

Only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and the 
factory, industrial workers in general, is able to lead the whole 
mass of the working and exploited people in the struggle for 
the overthrow of the yoke of capital, in the process of this 
overthrow, in the struggle to maintain and consolidate the 
victory, in the work of creating the new, socialist system, in 
the whole struggle for the complete abolition of classes, (Let 
us observe in parenthesis that the only scientific distinction 
between socialism and communism is that the first term 
implies the first stage of the new society arising out of capital- 
ism, while the second implies the next and higher stage.) 

The mistake the Berne yellow International* 9 makes is that 
its leaders accept the class struggle and the leading role of 
the proletariat only in word and are afraid to think it out to 
its logical conclusion. They are afraid of that inevitable con- 
clusion which particularly terrifies the bourgeoisie, and which 
is absolutely unacceptable to them. They are afraid to admit 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat is also a period of class 
struggle, which is inevitable as long as classes have not been 
abolished, and which changes in form,, being particularly 
fierce and particularly peculiar in the period immediately 
following the overthrow of capital. The proletariat docs not 
cease the class struggle after it has captured political power, but 
continues it until classes are abolished-of course, under differ- 
ent circumstances, in different form and by different means. 

And what does the "abolition of classes" mean? AH those 
who call themselves socialists recognise this as the ultimate 
goal of socialism, but by no means all ponder over its sig- 
nificance. Classes are large groups of people differing from each 
other by the place they occupy in a historically determined 
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system of social production, by their relation (in most cases 
fixed and formulated in law) to the means of production, by 
their role in the social organisation of labour, and, consequent- 
ly, by the dimensions and mode of acquiring the share of 
social wealth of which they dispose. Classes are groups of 
people one of which can appropriate the labour of another 
owing to the different places they occupy in a definite system 
of social economy. 

Clearly, in order to abolish classes completely, it is not 
enough to overthrow the exploiters, the landowners and capi- 
talists, not enough to abolish their rights of ownership; it is 
necessary also to abolish all private ownership of the means 
of production, it is necessary to abolish the distinction 
between town and country, as well as the distinction between 
manual workers and brain workers. This requires a very long 
period of time. In order to achieve this an enormous step for- 
ward must be taken in developing the productive forces; it is 
necessary to overcome the resistance (frequently passive, 
which is particularly stubborn and particularly difficult to 
overcome) of the numerous survivals of small production; it 
is necessary to overcome the enormous force of habit and 
conservatism which are connected with these survivals. 

The assumption that all "working people" are equally 
capable of doing this work would be an empty phrase, or the 
illusion of an antediluvian, pre-Marxist socialist; for this 
ability does not come of itself, but grows historically, and 
grows only out of the material conditions of large-scale capi- 
talist production. This ability, at the beginning of the road 
from capitalism to socialism, is possessed by the proletariat 
alone. It is capable of fulfilling the gigantic task that confronts 
it, first, because it is the strongest and most advanced class 
in civilised societies; secondly, because in the most developed 
countries it constitutes the majority of the population, and 
thirdly, because in backward capitalist countries, like Russia, 
the majority of the population consists of semi-proletarians, 
i.e., of people who regularly live in a proletarian way part 
of the year, who regularly earn a part of their means of 
subsistence as wage-workers in capitalist enterprises. 

Those who try to solve the problems involved in the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism on the basis of general talk 
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about liberty, equality, democracy in general, equality of the 
labouring democracy, etc. (as Kautsky, Martov and other 
heroes of the Berne yellow International do), thereby only 
reveal their petty-bourgeois, philistine nature and ideologi- 
cally slavishly follow in the wake of the bourgeoisie. The 
correct solution of this problem can be found only in a con- 
crete study of the specific relations between the specific class 
which has conquered political power, namely / the proletariat, 
and the whole non-proletarian, and also semi-proletarian, 
mass of the working population-relations which do not take 
shape in fantastically harmonious, "ideal" conditions, but in 
the real conditions of the frantic resistance of the bourgeoisie 
which assumes many and diverse forms. 

The vast majority of the population-and all the more so of 
the working population-of any capitalist country, including 
Russia, have thousands of times experienced, themselves and 
through their kith and kin, the oppression, the robbery and 
every sort of tyranny of capitalism. The imperialist war, i.e., 
the slaughter of ten million people in order to decide whether 
British or German capital was to have supremacy in plunder- 
ing the whole world, intensified, increased and deepened these 
ordeals exceedingly, and made the people realise their mean- 
ing. Hence the inevitable sympathy displayed by the vast 
majority of the population, particularly the working people, 
for the proletariat, because it is with heroic courage and revo- 
lutionary ruthlessness overthrowing the yoke of capital, 
overthrowing the exploiters, suppressing their resistance, and 
shedding its blood to pave the road for the creation of the new 
society, in which there will be no room for exploiters. 

Great and inevitable as may be their petty-bourgeois 
waverings and vacillations back to the bourgeois "order", 
under the "wing" of the bourgeoisie, the non-proletarian and 
semi-proletarian mass of the working population cannot but 
recognise the moral and political authority of the proletariat, 
which is not only overthrowing the exploiters and suppressing 
their resistance, but is building a new and higher social bond, 
a social discipline, the discipline of class-conscious and united 
working people, who know no yoke and no authority except 
the authority of their own unity, of their own, more class- 
conscious, bold, solid; revolutionary and steadfast vanguard. 
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In order to achieve victory, in order to build and consoli- 
date socialism, the proletariat must fulfil a twofold or dual 
task: first, it must, by its supreme heroism in the revolution- 
ary struggle against capital, win over the entire mass of the 
working and exploited people; it must win them over, organise 
them and lead them in the struggle to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie and utterly suppress their resistance. Secondly, it 
must lead the whole mass of the working and exploited 
people, as well as all the petty-bourgeois groups, on to the 
road of new economic construction, on to the road to the 
creation of new social ties, a new labour discipline, a new 
organisation of labour, which will combine the last word in 
science and capitalist technology with the mass association of 
class-conscious workers creating large-scale socialist produc- 
tion. 

The second task is more difficult than the first, for it cannot 
possibly be fulfilled by single acts of heroic fervour,- it 
requires the most prolonged, most persistent and most difficult 
mass heroism in plain, everyday work. But this task is more 
essential than the first, because, in the last analysis, the 
deepest source of strength for victories over the bourgeoisie 
and the sole guarantee of the durability and permanence of 
this victory can only be a new and higher mode of social 
production, the substitution of large-scale socialist production 
for capitalist and petty-bourgeois production. 

* * * 

"Communist subbotniks" are of such enormous historic 
significance precisely because they demonstrate the conscious 
and voluntary initiative of the workers in developing produc- 
tivity of labour, in adopting a new labour discipline, in creat- 
ing socialist conditions of economy and life. 

J. Jacobi, one of the few, in fact it would be more correct 
to say one of the exceptionally rare, German bourgeois dem- 
ocrats who, after the lessons of 1870-71, went over not to 
chauvinism or national-liberalism, but to socialism, once said 
that the formation of a single trade union was of greater his- 
torical importance than the battle of Sadowa. 40 This is true. 
The battle of Sadowa decided the supremacy of one of two 
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bourgeois monarchies, the Austrian or the Prussian, in creat- 
ing a German national capitalist state. The formation of one 
trade union was a small step towards the world victory of 
the proletariat over the bourgeoisie. And we may similarly 
say that the first communist subbotnik, organised by the 
workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway in Moscow on 
May 10, 1919, was of greater historical significance than any 
of the victories of Hindenburg, or of Foch and the British, 
in the 1914-18 imperialist war. The victories of the imperial- 
ists mean the slaughter of millions of workers for the sake 
of the profits of the Anglo-American and French multi-mil- 
lionaires, the brutality of doomed capitalism, which is bloated 
and rotting alive. The communist subbotnik organised by the 
workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway is one of the cells 
of the new, socialist society, which brings to all the peoples 
of the earth emancipation from the yoke of capital and from 
wars. 

The bourgeois gentlemen and their hangcrs-on, including 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who are wont 
to regard themselves as the representatives of "public opin- 
ion", jeer of course at the hopes of the Communists, call them 
"a baobab tree in a mignonette pot", sneer at the insignif- 
icance of the number of subbotniks compared with the vast 
number of cases of thieving, idleness, decline of productivity, 
spoilage of raw materials and finished goods, etc. Our reply 
to this gentry is: if the bourgeois intellectuals had dedicated 
their knowledge to assisting the working people instead of 
giving it to the Russian and foreign capitalists in order to re- 
store their power, the revolution would have proceeded more 
rapidly and more peacefully. But this is Utopian, for the is- 
sue is decided by the class struggle, and the majority of the 
intellectuals gravitate towards the bourgeoisie. Not with the 
assistance of the intellectuals will the proletariat achieve vic- 
tory, but in spite of their opposition (at least in the majority 
of cases), removing those of them who are incorrigibly bour- 
geois, reforming, re-educating and subordinating the waver- 
ers, and gradually winning ever larger sections of them to 
its side. Gloating over the difficulties and setbacks of the rev- 
olution, sowing panic, preaching a return to the past-thesc 
are all weapons and methods of class struggle of the bour- 
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geois intellectuals. The proletariat will not allow itself to be 
deceived by them. 

If we take the matter in its essence, however, has it ever 
happened in history that a new mode of production took root 
immediately, without a long succession of setbacks, blunders 
and relapses? Half a century after the abolition of serfdom 
there were still quite a number of survivals of serfdom in 
the Russian countryside. Half a century after the abolition 
of slavery in America the position of the Negroes was still 
very often one of semi-slavery. The bourgeois intellectuals, 
including the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, are 
true to themselves in serving capital and in continuing to use 
utterly false arguments: before the proletarian revolution they 
accused us of being Utopian; after the revolution they 
demand that we wipe out all traces of the past with fantastic 
rapidity ! 

We are not Utopians, however, and we know the real value 
of bourgeois "arguments"; we also know that for some time 
after the revolution traces of the old ethics will inevitably 
predominate over the young shoots of the new. When the new 
has just been born the old always remains stronger than it 
for some time; this is always the case in nature and in social 
life. Jeering at the feebleness of the young shoots of the new 
order, cheap scepticism of the intellectuals and the like- 
these are, essentially, methods of class struggle of the bour- 
geoisie against the proletariat, a defence of capitalism against 
socialism. We must carefully study the new shoots, we must 
devote the greatest attention to them, do everything to pro- 
mote their growth and "nurse" these feeble shoots. Some of 
them will inevitably perish. We cannot vouch that precisely 
the "communist subbotniks" will play a particularly impor- 
tant role. But that is not the point. The point is to foster each 
and every shoot of the new; and life will select the most 
virile. If the Japanese scientist, in order to help mankind van- 
quish syphilis, had the patience to test six hundred and five 
preparations before he developed a six hundred and sixth 
which met definite requirements, then those who want to solve 
a more difficult problem, namely, to vanquish capitalism, 
must have the perseverance to try hundreds and thousands 
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of new methods, means and weapons of struggle in order to 
elaborate the most suitable of them. 

The "communist subbotniks" are so important because they 
were initiated by workers who were by no means placed in 
exceptionally good conditions, by workers of various special- 
ities, and some with no speciality at all, just unskilled labour- 
ers, who are living under ordinary, i.e., exceedingly hard, 
conditions. We all know very well the main cause of the 
decline in the productivity of labour that is to be observed 
not only in Russia, but all over the world: it is ruin and im- 
poverishment, embitterment and weariness caused by the 
imperialist war, sickness and malnutrition. The latter is first 
in importance. Starvation-that is the cause. And in order to 
do away with starvation, productivity of labour must be raised 
in agriculture, in transport and in industry. So, we get a sort 
of vicious circle: in order to raise productivity of labour we 
must save ourselves from starvation, and in order to save 
ourselves from starvation we must raise productivity of 
labour. 

We know that in practice such contradictions are solved by 
breaking the vicious circle, by bringing about a radical change 
in the people's mood, by the heroic initiative of individual 
groups which, against the background of such a radical 
change, often plays a decisive role. The unskilled labourers 
and railway workers of Moscow (of course, we have in mind 
the majority of them, and not a handful of profiteers, offi- 
cials and other whiteguards) are working people who are liv- 
ing in desperately hard conditions. They are constantly under- 
fed, and now, before the new harvest is gathered, with the 
general worsening of the food situation, they are actually 
starving. And yet these starving workers, surrounded by the 
malicious counter-revolutionary agitation of the bourgeoisie, 
the Menshcviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, are organ- 
ising "communist subbotniks", working overtime without any 
pay, and achieving an enormous increase in the productivity ol 
labour in spite of the fact that they are weary, tormented, and 
exhausted from malnutrition. Is this not supreme heroism? Is 
this not the beginning of a change of momentous significance? 

In the last analysis, productivity of labour is the most im- 
portant, the principal thing for the victory of the new social 
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system. Capitalism created a productivity of labour unknown 
under serfdom. Capitalism can be utterly vanquished, and 
will be utterly vanquished by the fact that socialism creates 
a new and much higher productivity of labour. This is a very 
difficult matter and must take a long time; but it has been 
started, and that is the main thing. If in starving Moscow, in 
the summer of 1919, the starving workers who had gone 
through four trying years of imperialist war and another year 
and a half of still more trying civil war could start this great 
work, how will things develop later when we triumph in the 
civil war and win peace? 

Communism is the higher productivity of labour-compared 
with that existing under capitalism-of voluntary, class-con- 
scious and united workers employing advanced techniques. 
Communist subbotniks are extraordinarily valuable as 
the actual beginning of communism; and this is a very 
rare thing, because we are in a stage when "only the fkst 
steps in the transition from capitalism to communism 
are being taken" (as our Party Programme quite rightly 
says). 

Communism begins when the rank-and-file workers begin 
to display a self-sacrificing concern that is undaunted by ardu- 
ous toil for increasing the productivity of labour, husbanding 
every pood of grain, coal, iron and other products, which do 
not accrue to the workers personally or to their "close" kith 
and kin, but to their "distant" kith and kin, i.e., to society as 
a whole, to tens and hundreds of millions of people united 
first in one socialist state, and then in a Union of Soviet 
Republics. 

In Capital Karl Marx ridicules the pompous and grandil- 
oquent bourgeois-democratic great charter of liberty and the 
rights of man, ridicules all this phrase-mongering about lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity in general, which dazzles the 
petty bourgeois and philistines of all countries, including 
the present despicable heroes of the despicable Berne. Inter- 
national. Marx contrasts these pompous declarations of rights 
to the plain, modest, practical, simple manner in which the 
question is treated by the proletariat: legislative enactment of 
a shorter working day is a typical example of such treatment. 
The aptness and profundity of Marx's observation become 
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the clearer and more obvious to us tie more the content of 
the proletarian revolution unfolds. The "formulas" of gen- 
uine communism differ from the pompous, intricate, and 
solemn phraseology of the Kautskys, the Mensheviks and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and their beloved "brethren" of 
Berne in that they reduce everything to the conditions of la- 
bour. Less chatter about "labour democracy", about "liberty, 
equality and fraternity", about "government by the people", 
and all such stuff; the class-conscious workers and peasants 
of our day see the trickery of the bourgeois intellectual 
through these pompous phrases as easily as a person of 
ordinary common sense and experience, when glancing at 
the irreproachably "polished" features and immaculate 
appearance of the "fain fellow, dontcher know", immedi- 
ately and unerringly puts him down as "in all probability, a 
scoundrel". 

Fewer pompous phrases, more plain, everyday work, con- 
cern for the pood of grain and the pood of coal! More con- 
cern for supplying this pood of grain and pood of coal needed 
by the hungry workers and ragged and barefoot peasants, 
not by means of haggling, not in a capitalist manner, but by 
means of the conscious, voluntary, boundlessly heroic labour 
of plain working men like the unskilled labourers and rail- 
wayman of the Moscow-Kazan line. 

We must all admit that traces of the bourgeois-intellectual 
phrase-mongering approach to questions of the revolution are 
in evidence at every step, everywhere, even in our own ranks. 
Our press, for example, does not fight sufficiently against 
these putrid survivals of the putrid, bourgeois-democratic 
past; it does not sufficiently foster the simple, modest, com- 
monplace but virile shoots of genuine communism. 

Take the position of women. Not a single democratic party 
in the world, not even in the most advanced bourgeois repub- 
lic, has done in tens of years a hundredth part of what we 
did in the very first year we were in power. We literally did 
not leave a single stone standing of the despicable laws 
which placed women in a position of inequality, or which re- 
stricted divorce and surrounded it with disgusting formal- 
ities, or which denied recognition to illegitimate children and 
enforced a search for their fathers, etc -laws, numerous sur- 
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vivals of which, to the shame of the bourgeoisie and of cap- 
italism, are to be found in all civilised countries. We have a 
thousand times the right to be proud of what we have done 
in this sphere. But the more thoroughly we have cleared the 
ground of the lumber of the old, bourgeois laws and insti- 
tutions, the clearer it is to us that we have only cleared the 
ground to build on, but are not yet building. 

Notwithstanding all the laws emancipating woman, she con- 
tinues to be a domestic slave, because petty housework 
crushes, strangles, stultifies and degrades her, chains her to 
the kitchen and to the nursery, and she wastes her labour on 
barbarously unproductive, petty, nerve-racking, stultifying 
and crushing drudgery. The real emancipation oi women, real 
communism, will begin only where and when a mass struggle 
begins (led by the proletariat wielding the power of the 
state) against this petty domestic economy, or rather when 
its wholesale translomiation into large-scale socialist econ- 
omy begins. 

Do we in practice pay sufficient attention to this question, 
which, theoretically, is indisputable for every Communist? 
Of course not. Are we sufficiently solicitous about the young 
shoots of communism which already exist in this sphere? 
Again we must say emphatically, No! Public canteens, nurs- 
eries, kindergartens- here we have examples of these shoots, 
here we have the simple, everyday means, involving nothing 
pompous, grandiloquent or ceremonial, Munich can in actual 
[act emancipate women, which can in actual fact lessen and 
abolish their inequality with men as regards their role in 
social production and public life. These means are not new, 
they (like all the material prerequisites for socialism) were 
created by large-scale capitalism; but under capitalism they 
remained, first, a rarity, and secondly, which is particularly 
important, either profit-making enterprises, with all the worst 
features of speculation, profiteering, cheating and fraud, or 
"acrobatics of bourgeois philanthropy", which the best work- 
ers quite rightly detested and despised. 

There is no doubt that the number of these institutions in 
our country has increased enormously and that they are 
beginning to change in character. There is no doubt that there 
is far more organising talent among the working women and 
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peasant women than we are aware of, that there are far more 
people than we think who are capable of organising practical 
work, with the participation of large numbers of workers and 
of still larger numbers of consumers, without that abun- 
dance of talk, fuss, squabbling and chatter about plans, sys- 
tems, etc, from which our big-headed "intellectuals" or half- 
baked "communists" "suffer". But wc do not nurse these 
shoots of the new as we should. 

Look at the bourgeoisie! How excellently they know how 
to advertise what they need! See how what the capitalists 
regard as "model" enterprises are lauded in millions of copies 
of their newspapers; see how "model" bourgeois institutions 
are made an object of national pride! Our press docs not take 
the trouble, or hardly takes the trouble, to describe the best 
canteens or nurseries, in order, by daily insistence, to get 
some of them turned into models of their kind. It does not 
give them enough publicity, does not describe in detail what 
a saving of human labour, what conveniences for the con- 
sumer, what economy of products, what emancipation of 
women from domestic slavery, what an improvement in sani j 
tary conditions can be achieved with exemplary communist 
labour and extended to the whole of society, to all the work- 
ing people. 

Exemplary production, exemplary communist subbotniks, 
exemplary care and conscientiousness in procuring and dis- 
tributing every pood of grain, exemplary canteens, exemplary 
cleanliness in such and such a workers' house, in such and 
such a block-all these should receive ten times more atten- 
tion and care from our press, as well as from every workers' 
and peasants' organisation, than they receive now. All these 
are young shoots of communism; and it is our common and 
primary duty to nurse them. Difficult as our food and produc- 
tion situation is, in the year and a half of Bolshevik rule there 
has been undoubted progress along the whole itont-. grain 
procurements have increased from thirty million pcods (from 
August 1, 1917 to August 1, 1918) to one hundred million 
poods (from August 1, 1918 to May 1, 1919); vegetable 
gardening has expanded, the margin of unsown land has 
diminished, railway transport has begun to improve despite the 
enormous fuel difficulties, and so on. Against this general 
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background, and with the support of the proletarian state 
power, the young shoots of communism will not wither; they 
will grow and blossom into complete communism. 

* * m 

We must ponder very deeply over the significance of the 
"communist subbotniks", in order that we may draw all the 
very important practical lessons that follow from this great 

beginning. 

The first and main lesson is that this beginning must have 
every assistance. The word "commune" is being handled much 
too freely. Any kind of enterprise started by Communists or 
with their participation is very often at once declared to be 
a "commune", it being not infrequently forgotten that this 
very honourable title must be won by prolonged and per- 
sistent effort, by practical achievement in genuine communist 
construction. 

That is why, in my opinion, the decision that has matured 
in the minds of the majority of the members of the Central 
Executive Committee to repeal the decree of the Council of 
People's Commissars, as far as it pertains to the title "con- 
sumers' communes", is quite right. Let the title be simpler- 
and, incidentally, the defects and shortcomings of the initial 
stages of the new organisational work will not be blamed 
on 'the "communes", but (as in all fairness they should be) 
on bad Communists. It would be. a good thing to eliminate 
the word "commune" from common use, to prohibit every 
firstcomer from snatching at it, or to allow this title to be 
borne only by genuine communes, which have really dem- 
onstrated in practice (and have proved by the unanimous rec- 
ognition of the whole of the surrounding population) that 
they are capable of organising their work in a communist 
manner. First show that you are capable of working without 
remuneration in the interests of society, in the interests of all 
the working people, show that you are capable of "working in 
a revolutionary way", that you are capable of raising pro- 
ductivity of labour, of organising the work in an exemplary 
manner, and then hold out your hand for the honourable 
title "commune" 1 . 
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In this respect the "communist subbotniks" are a most 
valuable exception; for the unskilled labourers and railway- 
men of the Moscow-Kazan Railway first demonstrated by 
deeds that they are capable of working like Communists, and 
then adopted the title of "communist subbotniks" for their 
undertaking. We must see to it and make sure that in future 
anyone who calls his enterprise, institution or undertaking a 
commune without having proved this by hard work and prac- 
tical success in prolonged effort, by exemplary and truly 
communist organisation, is mercilessly ridiculed and pilloried 
as a charlatan or a windbag. 

That great beginning, the "communist subbotniks", must 
also be utilised for another purpose, namely, to purge the 
Party. In the early period following the revolution, when 
the mass of "honest" and philistine-mindcd people was par- 
ticularly timorous, and when the bourgeois intellectuals to a 
man, including, of course, the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, played the lackey to the bourgeoisie and 
carried on sabotage, it was absolutely inevitable that adven- 
turers and other pernicious elements should hitch themselves 
to the ruling party. There never has been, and there never 
can be, a revolution without that. The whole point is that 
the ruling party should be able, relying on a sound and strong 
advanced class, to purge its ranks. 

We started this work long ago. It must be continued steadi- 
ly and untiringly. The mobilisation of Communists for the 
war helped us in this respect; the cowards and scoundrels fled 
the Party's ranks. Good riddance! Such a reduction in the 
Party's membership means an enormous increase in its 
strength and weight. We must continue the purging, and that 
new beginning, the "communist subbotniks", must be utilised 
for this purpose: members should be accepted into the Party 
only after six months', say, "trial", or "probation", at "work- 
ing in a revolutionary way". A similar test should be de- 
manded of all members of the Party who joined after Octo- 
ber 25, 1917, and who have not proved by some special work 
or service that they are absolutely reliable, loyal and capable 
of being Communists. 

The purging of the Party, through the steadily increasing 
demands it makes in regard to working in a genuinely com- 
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munis t way, will improve the state apparatus, and will bring 
ever so much nearer the final transition of the peasants to the 
side of the revolutionary proletariat. 

Incidentally, the "communist subbotniks" have thrown a 
remarkably strong light on the class character of the state 
apparatus under the dictatorship of the proletariat. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the Party drafts a letter on "working in a 
revolutionary way". The idea is suggested by the Central 
Committee of a party with from 100,000 to 200,000 mem- 
bers (I assume that that is the number that will remain 
after a thorough purging; at present the membership is 
larger). 

The idea is taken up by the workers organised in trade 
unions, In Russia and the Ukraine they number about four 
million. The overwhelming majority of them are for the state 
power of the proletariat, for the proletarian dictatorship. Two 
hundred thousand and four million-such is the ratio of the 
"cog-wheels", if one may so express it. Then follow the tens 
ol millions of peasants, who are divided into three main 
groups: the most numerous and the one standing closest to 
the proletariat is that of the semi-proletarians or poor peas- 
ants; then come the middle peasants, and lastly the numerical- 
ly very small group of kulaks or rural bourgeoisie. 

As long as it is possible to trade in grain and to make 
profit out of famine, the peasant will remain (and this will 
for some time be inevitable under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat) a semi-working man, a semi -profiteer. As a 
profiteer he is hostile to us, hostile to the proletarian state; 
he is inclined to agree with the bourgeoisie and their faithful 
lackeys, up to and including the Menshevik Sher or the 
Socialist-Revolutionary B. Chernenkov, who stand for freedom 
to trade in grain. But as a working man, the peasant is a 
friend of the proletarian state, a most loyal ally of the work- 
er in the struggle against the landowner and against the cap- 
italist. As working men, the peasants, the vast mass of them, 
the peasant millions, support the state "machine" which is 
headed by the one or two hundred thousand Communists of 
the proletarian vanguard, and which consists of millions of 
organised proletarians. 
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A state more democratic, in the true sense of the word, 
one more closely connected with the working and exploited 
people, has never yet existed. 

It is precisely proletarian work such as is put into "com- 
munist subbotniks" and which is performed at these subbot- 
niks, that will win the complete respect and love of peasants 
for the proletarian state. Such work and such work alone 
will completely convince the peasant that we are right that 
communism is right, and make him our devoted ally, and, 
hence, will lead to the complete elimination of our food dif- 
ficulties, to the complete victory of communism over capital- 
ism in the matter of the production and distribution of grain, 
to the unqualified consolidation of communism. 

June 28. 1929 

Published in Jidy 1919 Collected Works, Vol. 29 

as a separate pamphlet 
in Moscow 
Signed: N. Lenin 



ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
IN THE ERA OF THE DICTATORSHIP 
OF THE PROLETARIAT 



I had intended to write a short pamphlet on the subject 
indicated in the title on the occasion of the second anniver- 
sary of Soviet power. But owing to the rush of everyday 
work I have so far been unable to get beyond preliminary 
preparations for some of the sections. I have therefore de- 
cided to essay a brief, summarised exposition of what, in my 
opinion, are the most essential ideas on the subject. A sum- 
marised exposition, of course, possesses many disadvantages 
and shortcomings. Nevertheless, a short magazine article may 
perhaps achieve the modest aim in view, which is to present 
the problem and the groundwork for its discussion by the 
Communists of various countries. 

1 

Theoretically, there can be no doubt that between capital- 
ism and communism there lies a definite transition period. 
It cannot but combine the features and properties of both these 
forms of social economy. This transition period has to be a 
period of struggle between dying capitalism and nascent 
communism-or, in other words, between capitalism which has 
been defeated but not destroyed and communism which has 
been born but which is still very feeble. 

The necessity for a whole historical era distinguished by 
these transitional features should be obvious not only to 
Marxists, but to every educated person who is in any degree 
acquainted with the theory of development. Yet all the talk 
on the subject of the transition to socialism which we hear 
from present-day petty-bourgeois democrats (and such, in 
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spite of their spurious socialist label, are all the leaders of 
the Second International, including such individuals as Mac- 
donald, Jean Longuet, Kautsky and Friedrich Adkr) is 
marked by complete disregard of this obvious truth. Petty- 
bourgeois democrats are distinguished by an aversion to class 
struggle, by their dreams of avoiding it, by their efforts to 
smooth over and reconcile, to take the edge off sharp corners. 
Such democrats, therefore, either avoid recognising any neces- 
sity for a whole historical period of transition from capitalism 
to communism or regard it as their duty to concoct schemes 
for reconciling the two contending forces, instead of leading 
the struggle of one of these forces, 

2 

In Russia, the dictatorship of the proletariat must inevitably 
differ in certain particulars from what it would be in the ad- 
vanced countries, owing to the very great backwardness and 
petty-bourgeois character of our country. But the basic forces 
-and the basic forms of social economy-are the same in Rus- 
sia as in any capitalist country, so that these peculiarities can 
apply only to what is of lesser importance. 

These basic forms of social economy are capitalism, petty 
commodity production, and communism. The basic forces are 
the bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie (the peasantry in par^ 
ticular) and the proletariat. 

The economic system of Russia in the era of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat represents the struggle of labour, united 
on communist principles on the scale of a single vast state 
and making its first steps-the struggle against petty commod- 
ity production and against the capitalism which still persists 
and that which is newly arising on the basis of petty commod- 
ity production. 

In Russia, labour is united cornmunistically insofar as, first, 
private ownership of the means of production has been abol- 
ished, and, secondly, the proletarian state power is organ- 
ising large-scale production on state-owned land and in state- 
owned enterprises on a national scale, is distributing labour- 
power among the various branches of production and the 
various enterprises, and is distributing among the working 
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people large quantities of articles of consumption belonging 
to the state. 

We speak of "the first steps" of communism in Russia (it 
is also put that way in the Programme of our Party adopted in 
March 1919), because all these conditions have been only 
partially achieved in our country, or, to put it differently, 
the achievement of these conditions is only in its early stages. 
We accomplished instantly, at one revolutionary blow, all that 
can be instantly accomplished in general: for instance, on the 
first day of the dictatorship of the proletariat, October 26 
(November 8), 1917, the private ownership of land was abol- 
ished without compensation to the big landowners,- the big 
landowners were expropriated. Within the space of a few 
months practically all the big capitalists, owners of mills and 
factories, joint-stock companies, banks, railways, and so forth, 
were also expropriated without compensation. The state organ- 
isation of large-scale production in industry and the transi- 
tion from "workers' control" to "workers' administration" of 
factories and railways-this has, by and large, already been 
accomplished; but in relation to agriculture it has only just 
begun ("state farms", i.e., large farms organised by the work- 
ers' state on state-owned land). Similarly, we have only just 
begun the organisation of various forms of co-operative socie- 
ties of small farmers as a transition from petty commodity 
agriculture to communist agriculture * The same must be said 
of the state-organised distribution of products in place of 
private trade, i.e., the state procurement and delivery of grain 
to the cities and of industrial products to the countryside. 
Available statistical data on this subject will be given 
below. 

Peasant farming continues to be petty commodity produc- 
tion. Here we have an extremely broad and very sound, deep- 
rooted basis for capitalism. On this basis capitalism persists 
and arises anew in a bitter struggle against communism. The 



* The number of "state farm's" and "agricultural communes" in Soviet 
Russia amounts to approximately 3,536 and 1,961 respectively, and the 
number of agricultural artels to 3,696. Our Central Statistical Board is at 
present -taking an exact census of al! state farms and communes. The re- 
sults wilt begin coming in in November 1919. 
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forms of this struggle are private speculation and profiteer- 
ing, as against state procurement of grain (and other pro- 
ducts) and state distribution of products in general. 

3 

In illustration of these abstract theoretical propositions, 
we shall cite concrete data. 

According to the figures of the People's Commissariat of 
Food, state procurements of grain in Russia between August 1, 
1917 and August 1, 1918, amounted to about 30,000,000 
poods, and in the following year to about 110,000,000 poods. 
During the first three months of the next campaign (1919-20) 
procurements will presumably total about 45,000,000 poods, 
as against 37,000,000 poods for the same period (August-Octo- 
ber) in 1918. 

These figures speak clearly of a slow but steady improve- 
ment in the state of affairs from the point of view of the 
victory of communism over capitalism. This improvement is 
being achieved in spite of the difficulties without world paral- 
lel, caused by the Civil War organised by Russian and foreign 
capitalists who are harnessing all the forces of the world's 
strongest powers. 

Therefore, in spite of the lies and slanders of the bour- 
geoisie of all countries and of their open or masked hench- 
men (the "socialists" of the Second International), one thing 
remains beyond dispute-from the point of view of the basic 
economic problem of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
victory of communism over capitalism in our country is as- 
sured. Throughout the world the bourgeoisie is raging and 
fuming against Bolshevism and is organising military expedi- 
tions, plots, etc.. against the Bolsheviks, because it realises 
full well that our success in reconstructing the social econ- 
omy is inevitable, provided we arc not crushed by military 
force. And its attempts to crush us in this way are not suc- 
ceeding. 

The extent to which we have already vanquished capitalism 
in the short time we have had at cur disposal, and amidst 
the incredible difficulties under which we have had to work, 
will be seen from the following summarised figures. The Cen- 
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tral Statistical Board has just prepared for the press data on 
the production and consumption of grain, not for the whole 
of Soviet Russia, but only for twenty-six gubernias. 
The results are as follows: 
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Thus, approximately half the amount of grain supplied to 
the cities is provided by the Commissariat of Food and the 
other half by profiteers. This same proportion is revealed by 
a careful survey, made in 1918, of the food consumed by city 
workers. It. should be borne in mind that for bread supplied 
by the state the worker pays one-ninth of what he pays the 
profiteer. The profiteering price for bread is ten times greater 
than the state price. That is what is revealed by an accurate 
study of workers' budgets. 

4 

A careful study of the figures quoted shows that they pre- 
sent an exact picture of the fundamental features of Russia's 
present-day economy. 

The working people have been emancipated from their age- 
old oppressors and exploiters, the landowners and capitalists. 
This step in the direction of real freedom and real equality, 
a step which for its extent dimensions and rapidity is without 
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parallel in the world, is ignored by the followers of the 
bourgeoisie (including the petty-bourgeois democrats), who, 
when they talk of freedom and equality, mean parliamentary 
bourgeois democracy, which they falsely declare to be "de- 
mocracy" in general, or "pure democracy" (Kautsky). 

But the working people are concerned only with real equal- 
ity and real freedom (freedom from the landowners and cap- 
italists), and that is why they give the Soviet government such 
firm support. 

In this peasant country, those who were the first to gain, 
to gain most, and gain immediately from the dictatorship of 
the proletariat were the peasantry as a whole. The peasant 
in Russia starved under the landowners and capitalists. 
Throughout the long centuries of our history, the peasant 
never had an opportunity to work for himself: he starved 
while handing over hundreds of millions of poods of grain 
to the capitalists, for the cities and for export. The peasant 
for the first time has been working for himself and feeding 
better than the city dweller under the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. For the first time the peasant has seen real freedom- 
freedom to eat his bread, freedom from starvation. In the 
distribution of the land, as we know, the maximum equality 
has been established; in the vast majority of cases the peas- 
ants are dividing the land according to the number of "mouths 
to feed". 

Socialism means the abolition of classes. 

In order to abolish classes it is necessary, first, to over- 
throw the landowners and capitalists. This part of our task 
has been accomplished, but it is only a part, and moreover, 
not the most difficult part. In order to abolish classes it is 
necessary, secondly, to abolish the difference between fac- 
tory worker and peasant, to make them all workers. This can- 
not be done all at once. This task is incomparably more diffi- 
cult and will of necessity be a protracted one. It is not a 
problem that can be solved by overthrowing a class. It can 
be solved only by the organisational reconstruction of the 
whole social economy, by a transition from individual, dis- 
united, petty commodity production to large-scale social pro- 
duction. This transition must of necessity be extremely pro- 
tracted. It may only be delayed and complicated by hasty 
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and incautious administrative and legislative measures. It can 
be accelerated only by affording such assistance to the peas- 
ant as will enable him to effect an immense improvement in 
his whole agricultural technique, to reform it radically. 

In order to solve the second and most difficult part of the 
problem, the proletariat, after having defeated the bourgeoisie, 
must unswervingly conduct its policy towards the peasantry 
along the following fundamental lines. The proletariat must 
separate, demarcate the working peasant from the peasant 
owner, the peasant worker from the peasant huckster, the 
peasant who labours from the peasant who profiteers. 

In this demarcation lies the whole essence of socialism. 

And it is not surprising that the socialists who are social- 
ists in word but petty-bourgeois democrats in deed (the Mar- 
tovs, the Chernovs, the Kautskys and others) do not under- 
stand this essence of socialism. 

The demarcation we here refer to is extremely difficult, for 
in real life all the features of the "peasant", however diverse 
they may be, however contradictory they may be, are fused 
into one whole. Nevertheless, demarcation is possible; and 
not only is it possible, it inevitably follows from the condi- 
tions of peasant farming and peasant life. The working peas- 
ant has for ages been oppressed by the landowners, the cap- 
italists, the hucksters and profiteers and by their state, in- 
cluding even the most democratic bourgeois republics. 
Throughout the ages the working peasant has trained him- 
self to hate and loathe these oppressors and exploiters, and 
this "training", engendered by the conditions of life, compels 
the peasant to seek for an alliance with the worker against 
the capitalist and against the profiteer and huckster. Yet at the 
same time, economic conditions, the conditions of commodity 
production, inevitably turn the peasant (not always, but in 
the vast majority of cases) into a huckster and profiteer. 

The statistics quoted above reveal a striking difference be- 
tween the working peasant and the peasant profiteer. That 
peasant who during 1918-19 delivered to the hungry work- 
ers of the cities 40,000,000 poods of grain at fixed state prices, 
who delivered this grain to the state agencies in spite of all 
the shortcomings of the latter, shortcomings fully realised by 
the workers" government, but which were unavoidable in the 
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first period of the transition to socialism-that peasant is a 
working peasant, a comrade on an equal footing with the so- 
cialist worker, his most faithful ally, his blood brother in 
the fight against the yoke of capital. Whereas that peasant 
who clandestinely sold 40,000,000 poods of grain at ten times 
the state price, taking advantage of the need and hunger of 
the city worker, deceiving the state, and everywhere increas- 
ing and creating deceit, robbery and fraud-that peasant is a 
profiteer, an ally of the capitalist, a class enemy of the work- 
er, an exploiter. For whoever possesses a surplus of grain 
gathered from land belonging to the whole state with the 
help of implements in which in one way or another is em- 
bodied the labour not only of the peasant but also of the 
worker and so on, whoever possesses a surplus of grain and 
profiteers in that grain is an exploiter of the hungry worker. 
You are violators of freedom, equality, and democracy- 
they shout at us on all sides, pointing to the inequality of 
the worker and the peasant under our Constitution, to the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, to the forcible con- 
fiscation of surplus grain, and so forth. We reply-never in 
the world has there been a state which has done so much 
to remove the actual inequality, the actual lack of freedom 
from which the working peasant has suffered for centuries. 
But we shall never recognise equality with the peasant prof- 
iteer, just as we do not recognise "equality" between the ex- 
ploiter and the exploited, between the sated and the hungry, 
nor the "freedom" for the former to rob the latter. And those 
educated people who refuse to recognise this difference we 
shall treat as whiteguards, even though they may call them- 
selves democrats, socialists, internationalists, Kautskys, Cher- 
novs, or Martovs. 

5 

Socialism means the abolition of classes. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat has done all it could to abolish classes. But 
classes cannot be abolished at one stroke. 

And classes still remain and will remain in the era of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The dictatorship will become 
unnecessary when classes disappear. Without the dictatorship 
of the proletariat they will not disappear. 
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Classes have remained, but in the era of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat every class has undergone a change, and the 
relations between the classes have also changed. The class 
struggle does not disappear under the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat; it merely assumes different forms. 

Under capitalism the proletariat was an oppressed class, 
a class bereft of all ownership in the means of production, the 
only class which stood directly and completely opposed to 
the bourgeoisie, and therefore the only one capable of being 
revolutionary to the very end. Having overthrown the bour- 
geoisie and conquered political power, the proletariat has 
become the ruling class; it wields state power, it disposes of 
means of production already socialised; it guides the waver- 
ing and intermediary elements and classes; it crushes the in- 
creasingly stubborn resistance of the exploiters. All these are 
specific tasks of the class struggle, tasks which the proletariat 
formerly did not and could not have set itself. 

The class of exploiters, the landowners and capitalists, has 
not disappeared and cannot disappear all at once under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The exploiters have been 
smashed, but not destroyed. They still have an international 
base in the form of international capital, of which they are a 
branch. They still retain certain means of production in part, 
they still have money, they still have vast social connections. 
Because they have been defeated, the energy of their resist- 
ance has increased a hundred- and a thousandfold. The "art" 
of state, military and economic administration gives them a 
superiority, and a very great superiority, so that their impor- 
tance is incomparably greater than their numerical proportion 
of the population. The class struggle waged by the over- 
thrown exploiters against the victorious vanguard of the ex- 
ploited, i.e., the proletariat, has become incomparably more 
bitter. And it cannot be otherwise in the case of a revolution, 
if this concept is not replaced (as it is by all the heroes of the 
Second International) by reformist illusions. 

Lastly, the peasants, like the petty bourgeoisie in general, 
occupy a half-way, intermediate position even under the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat: on the one hand, they are a fairly 
large (and in backward Russia, a vast) mass of working peo- 
ple, united by the common interest of all working people to 
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emancipate themselves from the landowner and the capitalist; 
on the other hand, they are disunited small proprietors, prop- 
erty-owners and traders. Such an economic position inevitably 
causes them to vacillate between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie. And in view of the acute form which the struggle be- 
tween these latter has assumed, in view of the incredibly 
severe break-up of all social relations, and in view of the 
great attachment of the peasants and the petty bourgeoisie 
generally to the old, the routine, and the unchangeable, it is 
only natural that we should inevitably find them swinging 
from one side to the other, that we should find them waver- 
ing, changeable, uncertain, and so on. 

The task of the proletariat in relation to this class-or to 
these social elements-is to strive to establish its influence 
over it, to guide it. The proletariat must take the leadership 
over the vacillating and unstable. 

If wc compare all the basic forces or classes and their inter- 
relations, as modified by the dictatorship of the proletariat 
we shall realise how unutterably nonsensical and theoretically 
stupid is the common petty-bourgeois idea shared by all rep- 
resentatives of the Second International, that the transition 
to socialism is possible "by means of democracy" in general, 
The fundamental source of this error lies in the prejudice in- 
herited from the bourgeoisie that "democracy" is something 
absolute and not concerned with classes. As a matter of fact, 
democracy itself passes into an entirely new phase under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the class struggle 
rises to a higher level, dominating over each and every 
form. 

General talk about freedom, equality, and democracy is in 
fact but a blind repetition of concepts shaped by the relations 
of commodity production. To attempt to solve the concrete 
problems of the dictatorship of the proletariat by such gen- 
eralities means accepting the theories and principles of the 
bourgeoisie in their entirety. From the point of view of the 
proletariat, the question can be put only in the following 
way: freedom from oppression by which class? equality of 
which class with which? democracy based on private property, 
or on a struggle for the abolition of private property ?-and 
so forth. 
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Long ago Engels in his Aitti-Dukring explained that the 
concept equality is moulded from the relations of commodity 
production,- equality becomes a prejudice if it is not under- 
stood to mean the abolition of classes. This elementary truth 
regarding the distinction between the bourgeois-democratic 
and the socialist conception of equality is constantly being 
forgotten. But if it is not forgotten, it becomes obvious that 
by overthrowing the bourgeoisie the proletariat takes the 
most decisive step towards the abolition of classes, and that 
in order to complete the process the proletariat must con- 
tinue its class struggle, making use of the apparatus of state 
power and employing various methods of combating, influenc- 
ing, and bringing pressure to bear on the overthrown bour- 
geoisie and the vacillating petty bourgeoisie. 

(To be continued)^ 

October 30, 1919 
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SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE FIRST CONGRESS 
OF AGRICULTURAL COMMUNES 
AND AGRICULTURAL ARTELS 

December 4, 1919 

Comrades, I am very glad to greet your first congress of 
agricultural communes and agricultural artels on behalf of 
the government. Of course, from all the activities of the 
Soviet government you know what tremendous significance 
we attach to the communes, artels, and all organisations gen- 
erally that aim at transforming and are gradually assist- 
ing the transformation of small, individual peasant farming 
into social, co-operative, or artel farming. You are aware 
that the Soviet government long ago allotted the sum of one 
thousand million rubies to assist efforts of this kind. The 
Statute on Socialist Agrarian Measures particularly stresses 
the significance of communes, artels, and all enterprises for 
the joint cultivation of the land, and :he Soviet government 
is exerting every effort to ensure that this law shall not re- 
main on paper only, but shall really produce the benefits it 
is intended to produce. 

The importance of all enterprises of this kind is tremen- 
dous, because if the old, poverty-striken peasant farming re- 
mained unchanged there could be no question of building up 
a stable socialist society. Only if we succeed in proving to 
the peasants in practice the advantages of common, collec- 
tive, co-operative, artel cultivation of the soil, only if we 
succeed in helping the peasant by means of co-operative or 
artel farming, will the working class, which wields state 
power, be really able to convince the peasant of the correct- 
ness of its policy and secure the real and lasting following 
of the millions of peasants. It is therefore impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of every measure intended to en- 
courage co-operative, artel forms of agriculture. We have 
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millions of individual farms in our country, scattered and 
dispersed throughout remote rural districts. It would be ab- 
solutely absurd to attempt to reshape these farms in any 
rapid way, by issuing an order or bringing pressure to bear 
from without. We fully realise that we can influence the 
millions of small peasant farms only gradually and cautious- 
ly and only by a successful practical example. For the peas- 
ants are far too practical and cling far too tenaciously to the 
old methods of agriculture to consent to any serious change 
merely on the basis of advice or book instructions. That 
is impossible and it would be absurd. Only when it is proved 
in practice, by experience comprehensible to the peasants, 
that the transition to the co-operative, artel form of agricul- 
ture is essential and possible, shall we be entitled to say 
that in this vast peasant country, Russia, an important step 
towards socialist agriculture has been taken. Consequently, 
the vast importance that attaches to communes, artels, and 
co-operative farms lays on all of you tremendous state and 
social obligations and naturally compels the Soviet govern- 
ment and its representatives to treat this question with es- 
pecial attention and caution. 

In our law on socialist agrarian measures it is stated that 
we consider it the absolute duty of all co-operative, artel 
agricultural enterprises not to isolate and sever themselves 
from the surrounding peasant population, but to afford them 
assistance. This is- stipulated in the law, it is repeated in the 
rules of all the communes, artels, and co-operatives; it is 
constantly stressed in the instructions and rulings of our 
Commissariat of Agriculture and of all Soviet government 
bodies. But the whole point is to find a really practical 
method of putting this into effect. I am still not convinced 
that we have overcome this principal difficulty. And I should 
like your congress, at which practical workers in collective 
farming from all parts of Russia have the opportunity of 
sharing their experience, to put an end to all doubts and to 
prove that wc are mastering, are beginning to master in 
practice, the task of consolidating the artels, co-operative 
farms, and communes and every form of enterprise for col- 
lective and common farming generally. But in order to prove 
this, practical results are required. 
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When we read the rules of the agricultural communes, or 
books devoted to this question, it might appear that we de- 
vote too much space in them to propaganda and the theoret- 
ical justification of the necessity of organising communes. Of 
course, that is necessary, for without detailed propaganda, 
without explaining the advantages of co-operative agricul- 
ture, and without repeating this idea thousands and thousands 
of times we cannot expect the broad masses of peasants 
to take an interest in it and undertake practical tests of the 
methods of carrying it into effect. Of course, propaganda is 
necessary, and there is no need to fear repetition, for what 
may appear to us to be repetition is most likely for hundreds 
and thousands of peasants not repetition, but a truth revealed 
for the first time. And if it should occur to us that we 
are devoting too much attention to propaganda, it must be 
said that we ought to devote a hundred times more. And 
when I say this, I mean it in the sense that if we go to 
the peasant with general explanations of the advantages of 
organising agricultural communes, and at the same time are 
unable in actual fact to show the practical advantage that 
will accrue to him from co-operative, artel farms, he will 
not have the slightest confidence in our propaganda. 

The law says that the communes, artels, and co-operative 
farms must assist the surrounding peasant population. But 
the state, the workers' government, is providing a fund of 
one thousand million rubles for the purpose of assisting the 
agricultural communes and artels. And, of course, if any 
commune were to assist the peasants out of this fund I am 
afraid it would only arouse ridicule among the peasants. And 
it would be absolutely justified. Every peasant will say: "It 
goes without saying that if you are getting a fund of one 
thousand million rubles it means nothing to you to throw 
a little our way." I am afraid the peasant will only jeer, for 
he regards this matter very attentively and very distrustfully. 
The peasant has been accustomed for centuries to expect only 
oppression from the state, and he is therefore in the habit 
of regarding everything that comes from the state with sus- 
picion. And if the agricultural communes give assistance to 
the peasants merely for the purpose of fulfilling the letter 
of the law, such assistance will be not only useless but harm- 
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ful. For the name "agricultural commune" is a great one; it 
is associated with the conception of communism. It will be 
a good thing if the communes in practice show that they are 
indeed seriously working for the improvement of peasant 
farming; that will undoubtedly increase the prestige of the 
Communists and the Communist Party. But it has frequently 
happened that the communes have only succeeded in provok- 
ing a negative attitude among the peasantry, and the word 
"commune" has even at times become a call to fight commu- 
nism. And this happened not only when stupid attempts were 
made to drive the peasants into the communes by force. The 
absurdity of this was so obvious that the Soviet government 
long ago forbade it. And I hope that if isolated examples of 
such coercion are to be met with now, they are very few, and 
that you will take advantage of the present congress to see 
to it that the last trace of this outrage is swept from the face 
of the Soviet Republic, and that the surrounding peasant 
population may not be able to point to a single instance in 
support, of the old opinion that membership of a commune 
is in one way or another associated with coercion. 

But even if we eliminate this old shortcoming and com- 
pletely obliterate this outrage it will still be only a small frac- 
tion of what has to be done. For it will still be necessary 
for the state to help the communes, and we would not be 
Communists and champions of socialist economy if we did 
not give state aid to every kind of collective agricultural en- 
terprise. We are obliged to do so for the added reason that 
it is in accordance with all our aims, and because we know 
that these co-operatives, artels, and collective organisations 
are innovations, and if support is not given them by the 
working class in power they will not take root. In order 
that they should take root, and in view of the fact that the 
state is affording them monetary and every other kind of 
support, we must see to it that they do not provoke the 
ridicule of the peasants. What we must be most careful 
about is that the peasants should not say of members of 
communes, artels and co-operatives that they are state pen- 
sioners, that they differ from the peasants only by the fact 
that they are receiving privileges. If we are to give land 
and subsidies for building purposes out of the thousand- 
t 16* 
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million-ruble fund, any fool will live somewhat better than 
the ordinary peasant. What is there communistic here the 
peasant will ask, and where is the improvement? What are 
we to respect them for? If you pick out a few score, or a 
few hundred individuals and give them thousands of millions, 
of course they will work. 

Such an attitude on the part of the peasants is most to 
be feared, and I should like to draw the attention of the 
comrades assembled at the congress to this. The problem 
must be solved practically, so as to enable us to say that 
we have not only averted this danger, but have also found 
means whereby the peasant will not be led to think in this 
way, but will, on the contrary, find in every commune and 
artel something which the state is assisting, will find in them 
new methods of agriculture which show their advantages 
over the old methods not by books and speeches (that is not 
worth much) but in practice. That is why the problem is so 
difficult to solve, and that is why it is hard for us, who have 
only dry figures before us, to judge whether we have proved 
in practice that every commune and every artel is really su- 
perior to every enterprise of the old system and that the 
workers' government is here helping the peasant, 

I think that for the practical solution of this problem, it 
would be very 'desirable for you, who have a practical 
acquaintance with a number of neighbouring communes, artels 
and co-operatives, to work out methods for the real and 
practical control over the implementation of the law demand- 
ing that the agricultural communes give assistance to the 
surrounding population, over the way the transition to so- 
cialist agriculture is being put into effect and what concrete 
forms it is taking in each commune, artel, and co-operative 
farm, how it is actually being put into practice, how many 
co-operatives and communes are in fact putting it into prac- 
tice, and how many are only preparing to do so, how many 
cases have been observed when the communes have given 
assistance, and what character this assistance bears- 
philanthropic or socialist. 

If out of the aid given them by the state the communes 
and artels set aside a portion for the peasants, that will 
only give the peasant grounds for believing that it is mere 
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ly a case of being helped by kind-hearted people, but not 
by any means proof of a transition to a socialist system. 
The peasants have for ages been accustomed to regard such 
"kind-hearted people" with suspicion. We must know how to 
keep a check on the way this new social order has manifested 
itself, by what methods it is being proved to the peasants 
that co-operative, artel cultivation of the soil is better than 
individual peasant cultivation, and that it is better not be- 
cause of state aid. We must be able to show the peasants the 
practical realisation of this new order even without state aid. 

Unfortunately, I shall not be able to attend your congress 
to the end, and I shall therefore be unable to take part in 
elaborating these methods of control. But I am certain that 
with the aid of the comrades in charge of our Commissariat 
of Agriculture you will succeed in finding these methods. 
I have read with great satisfaction an article by the People's 
Commissar of Agriculture, Comrade Sercda, in which he 
stresses that the communes and co-operatives must not isolate 
themselves from the surrounding peasant population but 
must endeavour to improve the latter's farms. A commune 
must be organised so that it will serve as a model, and the 
neighbouring peasants feel attracted to it. Wc must be able 
to set them a practical example of how to assist people who 
are running their farms under difficult conditions, marked 
by a goods shortage and by general dislocation. In order 
to define the practical methods of effecting this, extremely 
detailed instructions must be drawn up, which should enu- 
merate all forms of assistance that can be given to the sur- 
rounding peasant population, should ask each commune what 
it has done to help the peasants, and should indicate the 
methods whereby each of the existing two thousand communes 
' and nearly four thousand artels may become a nucleus 
capable of strengthening the conviction in the peasants that 
collective agriculture, as a transition to socialism, is a bene- 
ficial thing, and not a whim or the ravings of a -disordered mind. 

I have already said that the law requires the communes 
to render assistance to the surrounding peasant population. 
We could not express ourselves otherwise in the law, or give 
any practical instructions in it. It was our business to estab- 
lish the general principles, and to count on politically 
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conscious comrades in the localities scrupulously applying the 
law and being able to find a thousand ways of applying it 
practically in the concrete economic conditions of each given 
locality. But, of course, every law can be evaded, even under 
a pretence of observing it. And so the law on assisting the 
peasants, if it is applied unscrupulously, may become a mere 
game, and lead to results quite contrary to those intended. 

The communes must develop in such a way that, by con- 
tact with them and by the economic help they give, peasant 
farming conditions will begin to change, and every com- 
mune, artel, and co-operative will be able to make the begin- 
nings of an improvement in these conditions and put it into 
effect, thereby proving to the peasants in practice that this 
change can be only beneficial for them. 

Naturally, you may think that we shall be told that in 
order to improve farming we need conditions that differ from 
the present economic dislocation caused by the four years of 
imperialist war and the two years of civil war forced on us 
by the imperialists. With such conditions as now exist in our 
country, how can one think of any widespread improvement 
in farming-'God grant that we may carry on somehow and 
do not die of starvation! 

If doubts of this kind are expressed, it will be only natural. 
But if 1 had to reply to such objections, I would say: 
assume that owing to the disorganisation of economic life, 
to economic dislocation, goods shortage, poor transport and 
the destruction of cattle and implements, an extensive improve- 
ment of agriculture cannot be effected. But there is no 
doubt that a certain, not extensive, improvement is possible 
in a number of individual cases. But let us assume that even 
this cannot be done. Does that mean that the communes can- 
not produce changes in the life of the surrounding peasants 
and cannot prove to the peasants that collective agricultural 
enterprises are not an artificial, hothouse growth, but a new 
form of assistance to the working peasants on the part of the 
workers' government, and an aid to the working peasants 
in their struggle against the kulaks? I am convinced that 
even it the matter is regarded in this way, even if we grant 
the impossibility of effecting improvements under the pres- 
ent conditions of economic disruption, nevertheless, if there 
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are conscientious Communists in the communes and the 
artels, a very 'great deal may be accomplished. 

To bear this out, I would refer to what in our cities have 
been called subbotniks. This is the name given to the 
several-hours unpaid voluntary work done by city workers over 
and above the usual working day and devoted to some 
public need. The •subbotniks were initiated in Moscow by the 
workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway. One of the appeals 
of the Soviet government has pointed out that the Red Army 
men at the front are making unprecedented sacrifices, and that, 
in spite of all the hardships they arc obliged to undergo, 
they are gaining unprecedented victories over our enemies, 
and at the same time stated that we can clinch our victories 
only if such heroism and such self-sacrifice are displayed 
not only at the front, but also in the rear. The Moscow work- 
ers responded to this appeal by organising subbotniks. Thci'e 
can be no doubt that the workers o£ Moscow are undergoing 
greater hardship and want than the peasants. If you were to 
acquaint yourselves with their conditions of life and were to 
ponder over the fact that in spite of these incredibly hard 
conditions they were able to organise subbotniks, you would 
agree that no reference to arduous conditions can serve as 
an excuse for not doing what can be done under any condi- 
tions by applying the method of the Moscow workers. Noth- 
ing helped so much to enhance the prestige of the Communist 
Party in the towns, to increase the respect of non-Party work- 
ers for the Communists, as these subbotniks when they ceased 
to be isolated instances and when non-Party workers saw 
in practice that the members of the governing Communist 
Party have obligations and duties, and that the Communists 
admit new members to the Party not in order that they may 
enjoy the advantages connected with the position of a govern- 
ing party, but that they may set an example of real com- 
munist labour, i.e., labour performed gratis. Communism is 
the highest stage in the development of socialism, when people 
work because they realise the necessity of working for 
the common good. We know that "we cannot establish a so- 
cialist order now-God grant that it may be established in our 
country in our children's time, or perhaps in our grandchil- 
dren's time. But we say that the members of the governing 
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Communist Party assume the greater burden of the difficul- 
ties in the fight against capitalism, mobilise the best Com- 
munists for the front, and demand of such as cannot be used 
for this purpose that they take part in subbotniks. 

By organising these subbotniks, which have become wide- 
spread in every large industrial city, participation in which 
the Party now demands from every one of its members, pun- 
ishing non-fulfilment even by expulsion from the Party-by 
applying this method in the communes, artels, and co- 
operatives, you can, and must, even under the very worst 
conditions, see to it that the peasant regards every commune, 
artel, and co-operative as an association which is distinguished 
not by the fact that it receives state subsidies, but by the 
fact that within it are gathered some of the best representa- 
tives of the working class, who not only preach socialism for 
others, but are themselves capable of realising it, who are 
capable of showing that even under the worst conditions they 
can conduct their farms in a communist manner and help 
the surrounding peasant population in every possible way. 
On this question there can be no such excuses as the goods 
shortage, or absence of seed, or loss cf cattle. This will be a 
test which, at all events, will enable us to say definitely to 
what extent the difficult task we have taken on ourselves has 
been carried out in practice. 

I am certain that representatives of communes, co-opera- 
tives and artels present at this general meeting will discuss 
this and will realise that the application of this method will 
really serve as a powerful instrument for the consolidation 
of the communes and co-operatives, and will achieve such 
practical results that nowhere in Russia will there be a single 
case of hostility towards the communes, artels, and co-opera- 
tives on the part of the peasants. But that is not enough. What 
is required is that the peasants should show a sympathetic 
attitude towards them. For our part, we representatives of 
the Soviet government will do everything in our power to 
help to bring this about and to see to it that state assistance 
from the thousand-million-ruble fund, or from other sources, 
shall be forthcoming only in cases when closer relations be- 
tween the working communes or artels and the life of the 
surrounding peasants have actually been established. Unless 
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these conditions are fulfilled, we consider any assistance giv- 
en to the artels and the co-operatives not only useless, but 
definitely harmful. Assistance given by the communes to the 
surrounding peasants must not be regarded as assistance 
which is merely given out of superfluity; this assistance must 
be socialist assistance, i.e., it must enable the peasants to 
replace their isolated, individual farming by co-operative 
farming. And this can be done only by the subbotnik method 
of which I have here spoken. 

If you learn from the experience of the city workers, who, 
although living in conditions immeasurably worse than those 
of the peasants, initiated the movement for subbotniks, I am 
certain that, with your general and unanimous support, we 
shall bring about a situation when each of the several thou- 
sand existing communes and artels will become a genuine 
nursery for communist ideas and views, a practical example 
to the peasants showing them that, although it is still a small 
and feeble growth, it is nevertheless not an artificial, hot- 
house growth, but a true growth of the new socialist sys- 
tem. Only then shall we gain a lasting victory over the old 
ignorance, impoverishment and want, and only then will the 
difficulties we meet in our future course hold out no terrors 
for us. 



Prauda Nos. 273 and 274, 
December 5 and 6, 1919 
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FROM REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE ALL-RUSSIA 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AND THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARS 
TO THE FIRST SESSION OF THE ALL-RUSSIA 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE SEVENTH CONVOCATION 

February 2, 1920 

Further, I should like to refer to the discussion on Work- 
ers' Inspection. There is to be a special report on this subject, 
and it would be wrong o£ me to dwell much on it. The most 
important problem confronting us here is that of drawing 
the mass of people into the field of management. This is the 
more acute problem than the task of large-scale construction. 
You will be presented with detailed plans, and when you 
have discussed and amended them, you will understand that 
this construction must continue with far greater participation 
by the mass of the workers. This is our main task, with 
which it is extremely difficult to get to grips in the existing 
chaos, but nevertheless we are approaching it steadily. 

There is another question before us-the question of co- 
operation. We have set ourselves the task of uniting the 
whole population in co-operatives differing from previous 
forms of co-operation, which at best only covered an upper 
section of the population. 

Socialism would be impossible if it did not make use of 
the technical knowledge, culture and the apparatus created 
by bourgeois, capitalist civilisation. Part of this apparatus is 
the co-operative movement whose growth is all the greater 
the higher the level of capitalist development in a country. 
We have set our co-operative movement the task of embrac- 
ing the whole country. Up to now the co-operative movement 
only covered an upper section and benefited those able to 
pay their dues. The working people, however, were unable 
to make use of its services. We have resolutely broken with 
this type of co-operation, but not so that co-operation as 
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such is completely wiped out, for in March and April 1918 
we set it the task of covering the whole population. If there 
are co-operators who value the ideas of the founders of the 
co-operative movement (the old aims of co-operation were to 
satisfy the needs of the working people), they will sympathise 
with this aim. We are certain that we have the sympathy 
of the majority of the members of the co-operative organ- 
isations, although we are by no means under the illusion 
that we have won to our side the majority of the leaders 
of the co-operatives, who subscribe to bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois views, who see co-operation merely as another 
form of capitalist economy and the notorious freedom ot 
trade which means fortunes for the few and ruin for the 
majority. Instead of this, we announced the country-wide 
task of co-operation to pass on to genuinely catering tor 
the working people so that it covers the whole population. 
This could not be accomplished at once. Having set this 
task we worked systematically, and will go on working to 
achieve this end, so that ultimately all the population will 
be united in cooperatives; and we can say with certainty 
tha^ the whole of the Soviet Republic, perhaps in a few 
weeks or at most in a few months, will become one great 
co-operative of working people. After this the development 
of independent activity by the working people, their partici- 
pation in construction will proceed along even broader lines. 

In accomplishing this, we have decided that all types ot 
co-operatives, not only consumers', but credit, production, 
etc should, by appropriate stages and with due care, be 
amalgamated into a Central Union of Consumers' Societies 
(Centrosoyuz). We are confident that our steps in this direc- 
tion will meet with the approval of the Central Executive 
Committee and the workers in the localities who, after the 
formal amalgamation of the co-operatives, will, by their 
work of economic construction and of drawing the major- 
ity of the workers and peasants into this, achieve what we 
regard as one of the major tasks: that of making co-oper- 
ation also a prime factor in the struggle against bureau- 
cracy, this legacy from the old capitalist state, a struggle 
which we proclaimed in our programme, too, as being ot 
the highest importance. We shall carry on this struggle m 
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all offices and. departments by every means and, incidentally, 
through the amalgamation of the co-operatives and by shift- 
ing the appeal from the bourgeois co-operative top sections 
to the genuine working people, who must all undertake in- 
dependent work in co-operative construction. 

From among the problems of internal construction I now 
wish to refer to what has been done in the sphere of agri- 
culture. In order to place land tenure on a proper basis, 
the People's Commissar for Agriculture in July 1919 issued 
a circular on measures against the frequent redistribution 
of allotted land. This circular was published on July 1 in 
Izvestia and was included in "Collection of Statutes 
and Decrees of the Workers' and Peasants' Government". 
This circular is important because it meets the many sug- 
gestions and demands of the peasants who pointed out that 
the frequent re-allotmcnt of the land in conditions of small- 
scale farming prevented better labour discipline and the 
higher productivity of labour. This view is shared by the 
Council of People's Commissars which has empowered the 
Commissariat for Agriculture to work out a draft decree on 
procedures relating to re-allotment. This draft will be con- 
sidered shortly, Similarly, the People's Commissariat for 
Agriculture sees as its task a number of urgent measures 
for rehabilitation of livestock and farm equipment. In this 
connection the systematic efforts of local workers themselves 
are extremely important, and we hope that the members 
of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee will bring 
the appropriate pressure to bear on the authorities and ren- 
der assistance, so that these measures of the People's Com- 
missariat for Agriculture can be put into effect in the shortest 
space of time. 

I shall now turn to the final, and in reality, the most 
important problem of our construction~the problem of the 
armies of labour and the labour mobilisation of the popu- 
lation. The most difficult task in the sharp turns and 
changes of social life is that of taking due account of the 
peculiar features of each transition. How socialists should 
fight within capitalist society is not a difficult question 
and has long since been decided. Nor is it difficult to visu- 
alise advanced socialist society. This problem has also 
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been decided. But how in practice to effect the transition 
from the old, customaiy, familiar capitalism to the new 
socialism, as yet unborn and without a firm basis, is the 
most difficult task of all. At best this transition will take 
many years, in the course of which our policy will split 
into a number of even smaller transitions. And the whole 
difficulty of the task which falls to us, the whole difficulty 
of politics and the art of politics, lies in the ability to take 
into account the specific tasks of each of these transitions. 

We have only just solved the problem of the war m its 
principal and basic features, though not yet completely. Our 
main task was to repel at all costs the attack of the white- 
quards. We said: everything for the war effort. This was a 
correct policy. We are fully aware that this policy caused 
unparalleled hardships in the rear such as cold, famine and 
devastation. But the very fact that the Red Army, which is 
regarded, incidentally, in the way shown by the examples 1 
have read out to you, has resolved this problem m the most 
backward country, proves that new forces in the country 
do exist. Otherwise the creation of this model army, and its 
victory over far better equipped armies, would have been 
inconceivable. But. after we had geared the state apparatus 
to this task and had succeeded in surmounting the specific 
features of this problem-the subordination of everything to 
the war effort-the situation demands a swift and sharp 
change in policy. We have not yet finished the war. We 
must maintain our military readiness intact, we must destroy 
Denikin's troops, we must show the landlords and capitalists 
of every country that if they want to deal with Russia by 
war, they will meet the same fate as Kolchak and Demkin 
We must not take a single step, therefore, which would 
weaken our military strength. At the same time, however, 
we must switch the whole country onto a different course, 
reconstruct its whole mechanism. We can no longer, and we 
have no need to, gear everything to the war effort, because 
in the main the problem of the war has been solved. 

The task of the transition from war to peaceful con- 
struction arises in such peculiar conditions that we can- 
not disband the army, since we have to allow, say, for the 
possibility of an attack by that selfsame Poland or any 
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of the powers which the Entente continues to incite against 
us. This specific feature of the problem of not being able 
to reduce our military forces, yet at the same time hav- 
ing to switch the whole of the Soviet state machine which 
is geared to war onto the new course of peaceful econom- 
ic construction, demands exceptional attention. It is the 
type of problem that cannot be coped with by general for- 
mulas, the general provisions of a programme, general 
communist principles, but which requires that the specific 
features of the transition from capitalism to communism 
have to be taken into consideration, the transition from 
the position of a country whose whole attention has been 
concentrated on the war, to the position of a country which 
has won a decisive military victory and must go on to 
solve economic questions by military methods, because the 
situation, as you all realise, is extremely grave. The end of 
the winter will bring and has brought the working people 
unbelievable hardships-cold, famine, devastation. We must 
overcome this at all costs. We know that we can do this. 
It has been proved by the enthusiasm of the Red Army. 

If, up to the present, we were able to battle on, sur- 
rounded on all sides and cut off from the richest areas of 
grain and coal, now when we possess all this, when there 
is the possibility of solving the problems of economic con- 
struction, jointly with the Ukraine, we can solve the main 
problem: to get in large quantities of grain and foodstuffs, 
bring them to the industrial centres so that industrial con- 
struction can commence. We must concentrate all our efforts 
on this task. It is inadmissible to allow ourselves to be 
diverted from it to any other practical task. It has to be 
solved by adopting military methods, with absolute ruthless- 
ness, absolute suppression of all other interests. We know 
that a whole number of perfectly legitimate demands and 
interests will go by the board, but if it were not for these 
sacrifices, we should not have won the war. The situation 
now demands that we make a sharp and swift turn towards 
the creation of a basis for peaceful economic construction. 
This basis must be the laying-in of great stocks of food 
and their transportation to the central regions; the task of 
transport is to convey raw materials and provisions. From 
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August 1917 to August 1918 we collected 30 million poods 
of grain, in the second year 110 million, and now in five 
months 90 million have been collected by our Commissariat 
for Food Supplies, collected by socialist, not capitalist meth- 
ods, by compulsory delivery of grain by the peasants at fixed 
prices, and not by selling on the free market-and this means 
that we have found our way ahead. We are certain that it is 
the correct way and that it will enable us to achieve results 
which will ensure tremendous economic construction. 

All our forces must be dedicated to this task. All our 
military power, which came to the fore in military organ- 
isation, must be switched onto this new way. This is the 
specific situation, the specific transition, which engendered 
the idea of armies of labour and led to the law on the 
creation of the first army of labour in the Urals and the 
Ukrainian army of labour. It was followed by the law on 
the utilisation of the army reserves for civilian labour and 
the decree issued by the Soviet government on the Com- 
mittees for Labour Conscription. All these laws will be 
outlined to you by a member of the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee in a fully detailed report. I naturally 
cannot trespass on this ground because the special report 
will throw sufficient light upon it. I only emphasise its 
significance in relation to our general policy, the signif- 
icance of this transition which confronts us with its specific 
tasks, for which we are to redouble our efforts as in the 
military field, to organise them so that we can lay in large 
food reserves and bring them to the industrial centres. To 
achieve this we must at all costs create armies of labour, 
organise ourselves in a military way, reduce, even close 
down a whole number of institutions so that in the next 
few months, no matter what happens, we can overcome 
■ transport dislocation, and emerge from this desperate sit- 
uation of cold, famine and impoverishment brought by the 
end of winter. We must and can get out of this situation. 
When the All-Russia Central Executive Committee endorses 
all the measures connected with labour conscription and 
the armies of labour, when it has succeeded in instilling these 
ideas in the broad mass of the population and demands that 
they be put into practice by the workers in the localities. 
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then we are absolutely convinced that we shail cope with 
this most difficult of tasks, while not in the least degree 
weakening our military readiness. 

We must at all costs, without weakening our military 
readiness, switch the Soviet Republic onto the new course 
of economic construction. This task must be accomplished 
in the next few weeks, possibly months. Every Soviet or 
Party organisation must do everything in its power to end 
the transport dislocation and increase the grain reserves. 

Then, and only then, shall we have a basis, a sound basis 
for industrial construction on a wide front, for the electri- 
fication of Russia. In order to prove to the population, and 
in particular to the peasants, that these extensive plans. are 
not fantasies, but are borne out by and based on technol- 
ogy and science, I think we should adopt a resolution, and 
I hope that the Central Executive Committee will support 
this idea, recommending that the Supreme Economic Council 
and the Commissariat for Agriculture jointly draft a plan 
for the electrification of Russia, 

Thanks to the aid of the State Publishing House and the 
energy of the workers at the former Kushnerev Printing 
Works, now the 17th State Printing Works, I succeeded in 
getting Krzhizhanovsky's pamphlet The Main Tasks of the 
Electrification ol Russia published at very short notice, and 
tomorrow it will be distributed to all members of the All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee. This pamphlet of 
Comrade Krzhizhanovsky's, who works in the Electro-Tech- 
nical Sub-Department of the Supreme Economic Council, 
summarises what has already been achieved and raises 
questions, the popularisation of which, not the practical 
application, is now one of the most important tasks. 

I hope that the Central Executive Committee will adopt 
this resolution which instructs, in the name of the Central 
Executive Committee, the Supreme Economic Council and 
the People's Commissariat for Agriculture to work out over 
the next few months-our practical tasks during this period 
will be different-with the aid of scientists and engineers 
a broad and complete plan for the electrification of Russia. 
The author of this pamphlet is absolutely correct in choos- 
ing as its motto the saying: "The age of steam is the age 
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of the bourgeoisie, the age of electricity is the age of social- 
ism." We must have a new technical foundation for the 
new economic construction. This new technical foundation 
is electricity, and everything will have to be built on this 
foundation, but it will take many long years. We shall not 
be afraid of working ten or twenty years, but we must 
prove to the peasants that in place of the old isolation of 
industry and agriculture, this very deep contradiction on 
which capitalism thrived and which sowed dissension be- 
tween the industrial and agricultural workers, we set our- 
selves the task of returning to the peasant the loan we 
received from him in the form of grain, for we know that 
paper money, of course, is not the equivalent of bread. We 
must repay this loan by organising industry and supplying 
the peasants with its products. We must show the peasants 
that the organisation of industry based on modern, advanced 
technology, "on electrification which will provide a link be- 
tween town and country, will put an end to the division 
between town and country, will make it possible to raise 
the level of culture in the countryside, and to overcome, 
even in the most remote corners of the land, the backward- 
ness, ignorance, poverty, disease and barbarism. We shall 
tackle the problem as soon as we have dealt with our cur- 
rent, basic task. Not for a single moment shall wc allow 
ourselves to be deflected from our fundamental, practical 
task to achieve this. 

Brief reports published Collected Works, Vol. 30 

in Prctvda No. 23, February 3, 
1920, and in Izvestia No. 23 
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FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED AT A MEETING 
OF THE MOSCOW SOVIET 
OF WORKERS' AND RED ARMY DEPUTIES 

March 6, 1920 

We have done a great deal of work during the past two 
years. We have enlisted the peasant and worker masses in 
this work, and have everywhere been able to secure what we 
needed. At a time when the White officers, the former tsar- 
ist of fleers, were righting on the side of our enemies, we 
enlisted tens and hundreds of these experts in our work, which 
helped to remake them. In conjunction with our Commissars 
they helped us to work. They themselves learned from us 
how to work, and in return gave us the benefit of their 
technical knowledge. And it was only with their help that 
the Red Army was able to win the victories it did. We must 
now divert all this work into another channel. It must be 
work of a peaceful character; we must devote everjrthing to 
the work on the labour front. We must supervise our former 
property owners, who were our enemies. We must mobilise 
all who are capable of working and make them work with 
us. We must at all costs wipe from the face of the earth the 
last traces of the policy of the Mensheviks and .Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, the policy which talks of personal freedom, 
etc., because it would doom us to starvation. This attitude 
must be maintained in all our work. The advanced section 
of the proletariat is assuming the leadership of the rest of 
the population, and it says "We must get you to understand 
our ideas fully and to carry them into effect, just as we have 
convinced you to come more and more over to our side." 

The first task that confronts us in this respect is to cleanse 
Moscow of its filth and to put an end to the state of neglect 
into which it has fallen. We must do this so as to set an 
example to the whole country, because this filth, which 
brings with it epidemics and disease, is becoming worse 
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and worse. We must set this example here, in Moscow, an 
example such as Moscow has set many times before. 

We must bear in mind that we are faced with the task 
of restoring the transport system. In the spring we must 
introduce control by the worker masses. We must put it into 
effect with regard to those market gardeners round about 
Moscow who are taking advantage of the fact that there 
are starving fellow-beings around them to pocket millions. 
The fact that any rich market gardener can squeeze untold 
profits out of his poor neighbour is an atrocious injustice, 
which we cannot allow. 

What must we do? The experts must give us the benefit 
of their knowledge for us to carry our ideas into effect. The 
class which has just elected the new Moscow Soviet must 
fling itself into this work, which must be tackled more prac- 
tically and in greater detail than hitherto. 

We know that the proletariat is not very large numerically; 
but we also know that the Petrograd workers, who marched 
in the vanguard of the Red Army, gave us their best forces 
whenever we needed them, gave more for the fight against 
the enemy than we had thought possible. We said then that 
Petrograd, Moscow and Ivanovo-Voznesensk had given us 
a vast number of people. But that is not enough; they must 
give us all we need. Now we must make use of all the bour- 
geois experts who accumulated knowledge in the past and 
who must now pay with this knowledge. It is with the help 
of these experts that we must do our work; it is with their 
help that we must master all we need-master it, and create 
our own militant ranks of workers who will learn from them 
and direct them, and who will always turn to the broad masses 
of the workers to pass on the experience they have gained. 
That is what the Moscow Soviet, as one of the most im- 
portant and one of the largest of the proletarian Soviets, 
must accomplish at all costs. The fifteen hundred members 
of the Moscow Soviet, plus the candidate members, consti- 
tute an apparatus through which we can draw upon the broad 
masses and constantly enlist them, inexperienced though they 
are, in the work of administering the state. 

The worker and peasant masses who are to build up our 
entire state must now establish state control. You will obtain 
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this apparatus through the worker and peasant masses, 
through the young workers and peasants who have been fired 
as never before with the independent desire, the readiness 
and determination to set about the work of administering the 
state themselves. Profiting by the experiences of the war, 
we shall promote thousands of people who have passed 
through the school of the Soviets and are capable of ad- 
ministering the state. We must recruit for the Workers' 
Inspection the most diffident and undeveloped, the most timid 
of the workers, and promote them. Let them make progress 
in the course of the work. When they have seen how the 
Workers' Inspection participates in state affairs, let them 
gradually proceed from the simplest duties they can do-at 
first only as witnesses-to more important functions of state. 
You will secure a flow of assistants fr:>m the widest sources 
who will take upon themselves the burden of government, 
who will come to lend a hand and to work, Wc need tens 
of thousands of new advanced workers. Turn for support to 
the nonparty workers and peasants, turn to them, for our 
Party must remain a narrow party, surrounded as it is by 
enemies on all sides. At a time when hostile elements are 
trying by every method of warfare, deceit and provocation 
to attach themselves to us and to take advantage of the fact 
that membership of a government party offers certain pri- 
vileges, we must act in contact with the non-Party people. 
The laws on the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection include 
the right to enlist non-Party workers and peasants and their 
conferences in the work of administering the state. This or- 
ganisation is one of the means whereby we can increase the 
number of workers and peasants who will help us to achieve 
victory on the internal front in the course of a few years. 
For a long time this victory will not be as simply, decisively 
and clearly apparent as the victory on the military front. 
This victory demands vigilance and effort, and you can do 
your part towards it by developing Moscow and its environs 
and helping in the general work of restoring the transport 
system, of restoring that general economic organisation which 
will help you to get rid of the direct and indirect influence 
of the profiteers and vanquish the old traditions of capitalism. 
We should not begrudge a few years spent on this. Even 
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under such conditions, social reforms like these have no 
parallel in the past; and here to set ourselves tasks designed 
only for a short period of time would be a great mistake. 

Allow me to conclude by expressing the hope and assur- 
ance that the new Moscow Soviet, bearing in mind all the 
experience gained by its predecessor in the course of the civil 
war, will draw upon new forces from among the youth and 
will tackle the affairs of economic development with all the 
energy, firmness and persistence with which we tackled military 
affairs, so as to gain victories which, if not as brilliant, 
will be the more solid and substantial. 

Published in 1921 ia the Collected Works, Vol. 30 

Verbatim Reports of the Plenum 

ol the Moscow Soviet ol Workers', 

Peasants' and Red Army Depuiiss. 

Moscow 



SPEECH DELIVERED 
AT THE THIRD ALE-RUSSIA CONGRESS 
OF WATER TRANSPORT WORKERS 

March 15, 1920 

The water transport system is at the moment of the great- 
est importance and significance to Soviet Russia, and the 
Congress will certainly devote the most serious attention and 
care to the tasks that confront the water transport workers. 
Allow me to dwell on the question which the Communist 
Party and the trade unions are interested in more than in 
any other, and which you too no doubt are keenly debating; 
I refer to the management of industry. This question figures 
as a special point on the agenda of the Party Congress. Theses 
on the subject are being published. The comrades in the 
water transport system must also discuss it. 

You know that one of the points in dispute, one that 
arouses the liveliest discussion both in the press and at meet- 
ings, is that of one-man management or corporate manage- 
ment. I think that the preference for corporate management 
not infrequently betrays an inadequate comprehension of the 
tasks confronting the Republic,- even more, it often testifies 
to insufficient class-consciousness. When I reflect on this 
question, I always w T ant to say that the workers have not 
yet learned enough from the bourgeoisie. This is graphically 
shown by the countries where the democratic socialists, or 
Social-Democrats, prevail, who in Europe and America, under 
various guises, in some form of alliance with the bourgeoisie, 
are now participating in the government. They have been 
ordained by God himself to share the old prejudices; but in 
our country, after two years of proletarian rule, we should 
not only want, but strive to inculcate upon the proletariat a 
class-consciousness that docs not fall short of that of the 
bourgeoisie. Look how the bourgeoisie administers the state; 
how they have organised the bourgeois class. In the old days 
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could you have found anyone who shared the views of the 
bourgeoisie and was its loyal defender, and yet argued that 
individual authority is incompatible with the administration 
of the state? If there had been such a blockhead among the 
bourgeoisie he would have been laughed to scorn by his own 
class** fellows, and would not have been allowed to talk or 
hold forth at any important meeting of capitalists and bour- 
geois. They would have asked him what the question of 
administration through one person or through a corporate 
body had to do with the question of class? 

The shrewdest and richest bourgeoisies are the British and 
American; the British is in many respects more experienced, 
and it knows how to rule better than the American. And does 
it not furnish us with examples of maximum individual dic- 
tatorship, of maximum speed in administration, yet keeping 
the power fully and entirely in the hands of its own class? 
There you have a lesson, comrades, and I think that if you 
give it some thought, if you recall the not very distant past, 
when the Ryabushinskys, Morozovs and other capitalists 
ruled Russia-if you recall how, after the overthrow of the 
autocracy, during the eight months Kerensky, the Menshc- 
viks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries were in . power, they 
managed so perfectly and with such remarkable rapidity to 
change their hue, to assume every kind of label, to make 
every kind of outward, formal concession, and yet keep the 
power fully and completely in the hands of their own class- 
I think that a little reflection on the lesson of Britain and on 
this concrete example will do much more to help understand 
the matter of one-man management than many abstract re- 
solutions linked with theory and compiled in advance. 

It is claimed that corporate management means manage- 
ment by the workers, and that individual management means 
non-worker management. The mere fact that the question is 
presented in this way, the mere fact that this sort of argu- 
ment is used shows that we still lack a sufficiently clear 
class-consciousness; and not only so, but that cur class-con- 
sciousness is less clear than that of the bourgeois gentry. And 
that is natural They did not learn to rule in two years, but 
in two hundred years, and much more than two hundred 
years if you take the European bourgeoisie. We must not 
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give way to despair because we have not been able to learn 
everything in two years; but it is important-events demand 
it that we should learn more rapidly than our enemies. They 
have had hundreds of years to learn in; they have opportu- 
nities to learn all over again and correct their mistakes be- 
cause on a world scale they are infinitely stronger than we 
are. We have no time to learn; we must approach the 
question of corporate management from the standpoint of 
positive and concrete facts. I am sure you will come to adopt the 
policy on this question outlined by the Central Committee 
ox the Party; it has been published and is being discussed at 
every Party meeting, but for the men on the job, for the 
water tansport workers, who have been at it for two years 
it is indisputable. And I hope the vast majority of those 
present here, who are familiar with practical management, 
will understand that we- must not confine ourselves to a 
general discussion of the question, but must act like serious 
practical men, abolishing the collegiums and managing 
without them. 

All administrative work requires special qualifications. 
You may be a very good revolutionary and propagandist, and 
yet be absolutely useless as an administrator. But anybody 
who studies real life and has practical experience knows that 
management necessarily implies competency, that a knowl- 
edge of all the conditions of production down to the last 
detail and of the latest technology of your branch of pro- 
duction is required; you must have had a certain scientific 
training These are the conditions we must satisfy at any 
cost And when we move general resolutions in which we 
talk with the pomposity of experts about corporate manage- 
ment and one-man management, the conviction gradually 
dawns upon us that we know practically nothing about 
management, but we are beginning to learn a little from 
experience, to weigh every step and to promote every 
administrator who shows any ability. 

You know from the debates in the Central Committee that 
we are not opposed to placing workers at the head, but we 
say that the decision must be subordinated to the interests 
of production. We cannot wait. .The country is so badly ruined 
calamities-famine, cold and general want-have reached 
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such a pitch that we cannot continue like this any longer. 
No devotion, no self-sacrifice can save us if we do not keep 
the workers alive, if we do not provide them with bread, if 
we do not succeed in procuring large quantities of salt, so 
as to recompense the peasants by properly organising trade 
and not with pieces of coloured paper which cannot keep us 
going for long. The very existence of the power of the work- 
ers and peasants, the very existence of Soviet Russia is at 
stake. With management in the hands of incompetent people, 
with fuel not delivered in time, with locomotives, steamers 
and barges standing unrepaired, the very existence of Soviet 
Russia is at stake. 

Our rail transport system is in a greater state of ruin than 
our water transport system. It has been ruined by the civil 
war, which was mainly conducted along the land routes; 
both sides destroyed mostly bridges, and this has helped to 
put the whole railway system in a desperate state of ruin. 
We shall restore it. Almost daily we are doing a little bit 
towards restoring it. But it will be some time before the 
system is completely restored. If even advanced and cultured 
countries are suffering from disrupted transport systems, how 
arc we to restore ours in Russia? But repaired it must be, and 
quickly, for the population cannot endure another winter 
like the last. Whatever the heroism of the workers, whatever 
their spirit of self-sacrifice, they cannot go on enduring all 
the torments of hunger, cold, typhus and so on. So tackle 
the question of management like practical men. See to it 
that management is conducted with the minimum expenditure 
of our forces; see to it that the administrators, whether ex- 
perts or workers, are capable men, that they all work and 
manage, and let it be considered a crime for them not to 
take part in the work of management. Learn from your own 
practical experience. Learn from the bourgeoisie as well. It 
knew how to maintain its class rule; it had the experience 
we cannot do without; to ignore it would be sheer conceit 
and would entail the utmost danger to the Revolution. 

Earlier revolutions perished because the workers were 
unable to retain power by means of a firm dictatorship and 
did not realise that they could not retain power by dicta- 
torship, by force, by coercion alone; power can be maintained 
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only by adopting the whole experience of cultured, technical 
progressive capitalism and by enlisting the services of all 
these people, When workers undertaking the job of manage- 
ment for the first time adopt an unfriendly attitude towards 
the expert, the bourgeois, the capitalist who only recently 
was a director, raked in millions, and oppressed the workers, 
we say, and no doubt the majority of you also say, that 
these workers have only just begun to move towards com- 
munism. If communism could be built with experts who 
were not imbued with the bourgeois outlook, that would be 
very easy; but such communism is a myth. We know that 
nothing drops from the skies; we know that communism 
grows out of capitalism and can be built only from its rem- 
nants; they arc bad remnants, it is true, but there are no 
others. Whoever dreams of a mythical communism should 
be driven from every business conference, and only those 
should be allowed to remain who know how to get things 
done with the remnants of capitalism. The difficulties of the 
job arc tremendous, but it is fruitful work, and every expert 
must be treasured as being the only heritage of technology 
and culture, without which there can be nothing, without 
which there can be no communism. 

Our Red Army was victorious in another sphere because 
we solved this problem in relation to the Red Army. Thou- 
sands of former officers, generals, and colonels of the tsarist 
army betrayed and sold us, and thousands of the finest Red 
Army men perished as a result-that you know. But tens of 
thousands arc serving us although they remain supporters 
of the bourgeoisie, and without them, there would have been 
no Red Army. And you know that when two years ago we 
tried to create a Red Army without them, it ended in guer- 
rilla methods and chaos; the result was that our ten to twelve 
million soldiers did not make up a single division. There was 
not a single division fit to fight, and with our millions of 
soldiers we were unable to cope with the tiny regular army 
of the Whites. We learned this lesson at the cost of much 
bloodshed, and it must now be applied to industry. 

Experience tells us that everyone with a knowledge of 
bourgeois culture, bourgeois science and bourgeois techno- 
logy must be treasured. Without them we shall be unable to 
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build communism. The working class, as a class, rules; it 
created Soviet power, holds that power as a class, and can 
take every supporter of bourgeois, interests and fling him 
out neck and crop. Therein lies the power of the proletariat. 
But if we arc to build a communist society, let us frankly 
admit our complete inability to conduct affairs, to be organis- 
ers and administrators. We must approach the matter with 
the greatest caution, bearing in mind that only that pro- 
letarian is class-conscious who is able to prepare the bour- 
geois expert for the forthcoming navigation season and who 
does not waste his time and energy, which are always wasted 
on corporate management. 

I repeat, our fate may depend more on the forthcoming 
navigation season than on the forthcoming -war with Poland, 
if it is forced upon us. War too, you know, is hampered by 
the breakdown of the transport system. We have plenty of 
troops, but we cannot transport them, we cannot supply them 
with feed; we cannot bring up salt, of which we have large 
quantities, and without an exchange of goods, proper rela- 
tions with the peasants are inconceivable. That is why the 
entire Republic, Soviet power as a whole, the very existence 
of the power of the workers and peasants, imposes on the 
present navigation season tasks of great and exceptional im- 
portance. Not one week, not one day, not one minute must 
be lost; we must put an end to this state of disruption and 
increase our possibilities three- and fourfold. 

Everything, perhaps, depends on fuel, but the fuel situ- 
ation is now better than it was last year. We can float more 
timber, if we do not allow mismanagement. Things are much 
better with regard to oil, to say nothing of the fact that in 
the near future Grozny will most likely be in our hands; and 
although this is still problematical, the Emba fields are ours, 
and there we have ten to fourteen million poods of oil al- 
ready. And if the water transport system helps us to deliver 
large quantities of building material to Saratov promptly and 
rapidly, we shall cope with, the railway to the Emba fields. 
And you know what it means to have oil for the water 
transport system. Wc shall not be able to put the railways 
on their feet in a short time. God grant-not God, of course, 
but our ability to overcome the old prejudices of the workers 
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-that we improve the railways a little in four or five 
months. And so, the water transport system must carry out 
a task of heroic proportions during this year's navigation 
period. 

Dash, ardour and enthusiasm alone can do nothing; 
organisation, endurance and honest effort are what will help, 
when the loudest voice is not that of the man who fears the 
bourgeois expert and treats us to general talk, but that of 
the man who is able to establish and to exercise firm author- 
ity-let it be even individual authority, provided it is used in 
the interests of the proletariat-and who realises that every- 
thing depends on the water transport system. 

To make progress we must erect a ladder; in order to get 
the sceptical to climb that ladder, we must put things in 
order, we must select and promote people who are able to 
put the water transport system in order. There are some who 
say in reference to military discipline: "The idea! What do 
we want it for?" Such people do not realise the situation in 
Russia and do not realise that if the fight on the bloody front 
is coming to an end, the fight on the bloodless front is only 
beginning, that no less effort, exertion and sacrifice is required 
here, and that the stakes are no smaller and the resistance 
not less, but much greater. Every wealthy peasant, every 
kulak and every member of the old administration who does 
not want to act in the interests of the workers is our enemy. 
Do not cherish any illusions. Victory demands a tremendous 
struggle and iron, military discipline. Whoever does not un- 
derstand this understands nothing about the conditions need- 
ed to maintain the power of the workers, and his ideas do 
great harm to this power of the workers and peasants. 

That is why, comrades, I will conclude my speech by ex- 
pressing the hope and certainty that you will devote the 
greatest attention to the tasks of the forthcoming navigation 
season, and will make it your aim, and will stop at no sacri- 
fice, to create real, iron, military discipline and to perform 
in the sphere of water transport miracles as great as those 
performed during the past two years by our Red Army. 
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FROM THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE ANCIENT SOCIAL SYSTEM 
TO THE CREATION OF THE NEW 

Our newspaper' 12 is devoted to the question of communist 
labour. 

This is the paramount problem in the building of social- 
ism. First of all, we must make it quite clear to ourselves 
that this question could be raised in a practical way only 
after the proletariat had captured political power, only after 
the landowners and capitalists had been expropriated, only 
after the proletariat, having captured state power, had achieved 
decisive victories over the exploiters who put up a des- 
perate resistance and organised counter-revolutionary rebel- 
lions and civil war. 

In the beginning of 1918, it seemed that that time had 
arrived-and it had indeed arrived after the February (1918) 
military campaign of 'German imperialism against Russia. 
But on that occasion the period was so short-lived, a new and 
more powerful wave of counter-revolutionary rebellions and 
invasions swept over us so quickly, that the Soviet govern- 
ment had no opportunity to devote itself at all closely and 
persistently to problems of peaceful development. 

We have now passed through two years of unprecedented 
and incredible difficulties, of famine, privation, and suffering, 
accompanied by the unprecedented victories of the Red Army 
over the hordes of international capitalist reaction. 

Today there are serious grounds for hoping (if the French 
capitalists do not drive Poland into war with us) that we 
shall get a more durable and lasting peace. 

During these two years we obtained some experience in 
organising on the basis of socialism. That is why we can, 
and should, get right down to the problem of communist 
labour, or rather, it would be more correct to say, not 
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communist, but socialist labour; for we are dealing not with 
the higher, but the lower, the primary s:age of development 
of the new social system that is growing out cf capitalism. 

Communist labour in the narrower and stricter sense of 
the term is labour performed gratis for the benefit of society, 
labour performed, not as a definite duty, not for the purpose 
of obtaining a right to certain products, not according to 
previously established and legally fixed quotas, but voluntary 
labour, irrespective of quotas, labour performed -without ex- 
pectation of reward, without the condition of reward, labour 
performed because it has become a habit to work for the 
common good, and because of a conscious realisation (be- 
come a habit) of the necessity of working for the common 
good-labour as the requirement of a healthy organism, 

It must be clear to everybody that we, i.e., our society, 
our social system, are still a very long way from the ap- 
plication of this form of labour on a broad, really mass scale. 

But the very fact that this question has been raised, and 
raised both by the whole of the advanced proletariat (the 
Communist Party and the trade unions) and by the state, 
is a step in this direction. 

To achieve big things we must start with little things. 

On the other hand, after the "big things", after the 
revolution which overthrew capitalist ownership and placed 
the proletariat in power, the organisation of economic life 
on the new basis can only start from little things. 

Subbotniks, labour armies, labour conscription-thesc are 
the practical realisation of socialist and communist labour 
in various forms. 

This practical realisation still suffers from numerous de- 
fects. Only people who are totally incapable of thinking, if 
we leave aside the champions of capitalism, can laugh (or 
rage) at them. 

Defects, mistakes, blunders in such a new, difficult and 
great undertaking are inevitable. Those who are afraid of 
the difficulties of building socialism, those who allow them- 
selves to be scared by them, those who give way to despair 
or cowardly dismay, are no socialists: 

The creation of a new labour discipline, of new forms of 
social ties between people, of new forms and methods of 
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drawing people into labour, will be the work of many years 
and decades. 

It is a most gratifying and noble work. 

It is our good fortune that, by overthrowing the bourgeoi- 
sie and suppressing its resistance, wc have been able to win 
the ground on which this work has become possible. 

And we will set about this work with all our might. Per- 
severance, persistence, willingness, determination and ability 
to test a thing a hundred times, to alter it a hundred times, 
but to achieve the goal come what may-these are qualities 
which the proletariat acquired in the course of the ten, fifteen 
or twenty years that preceded the October Revolution, and 
which it has acquired in the two years that have passed since 
this revolution, years of unprecedented privation, hunger, 
ruin and destitution. These qualities of the proletariat are a 
guarantee that the proletariat will conquer. 

April 8, 1920 



Kommimislichesky Suhhotttili, 
April 11, 1920 
Signed: N. Lenin 
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FROM THE FIRST SUBBOTNIK 
ON THE MOSCOW-KAZAN RAILWAY 
TO THE ALL-RUSSIA MAY DAY SUBBOTNIK 

The distance indicated in the above title has been traversed 
in one year, It is an enormous distance. Although all our 
subbotniks are still weak, although every subbotnik reveals 
a host of defects in arrangement, organisation and discipline, 
the main thing has been done. The cumbersome machine has 
been shifted, and that is what matters. 

We are not deceiving ourselves in the least about the little 
that has been done and about the infinite amount of work 
that has still to be done; but only the malicious enemies of 
the working people, only the malicious supporters of the 
bourgeoisie, can treat the First of May subbotnik with dis- 
dain; only the most contemptible people who have irrevocably 
sold themselves to the capitalists can condemn the uti- 
lisation of the great First of May festival for an attempt to 
introduce communist labour on a mass scale. 

This is the very first time since the overthrow of the tsars, 
landowners and capitalists that the ground is being cleared 
for the actual building of socialism, to create new social ties, 
a new discipline of common labour, a new national (and 
later an international) system of economy of historical im- 
portance. It is a matter of transforming the very habits of 
the people, habits that have for a long time been defiled and 
debased by the accursed private ownership of the means 
of production, and also by the atmosphere of bickering, 
distrust, enmity, disunity and mutual intrigue that is in- 
evitably generated-and constantly regenerated-by small in- 
dividual economy, the economy of private owners and of 
"free" exchange among them. For hundreds of years free 
trade, free exchange, has been for millions of people the 
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supreme gospel of economic wisdom, the most firmly-rooted 
habit of hundreds and hundreds of millions of people. This 
freedom is as thoroughly false, is as much a screen for capi- 
talist deception, violence and exploitation as are the other 
"freedoms" proclaimed and practised by the bourgeoisie, 
such as "freedom to work" (read; freedom to die of starva- 
tion), and so forth. 

We have broken with this "freedom" of the property owner 
to be a property owner, with this "freedom" of capital to 
exploit labour, and are breaking with it irrevocably, combat- 
ing it ruthlessly, with all our might. 

Down with the old social bonds, the old economic rela- 
tionships, the old "freedom" {subjected to capital) to work, 
the old laws, the old habits ! 

We shall build a new society! 

We were not daunted by defeats during the great revolu- 
tionary war against tsarism, against the bourgeoisie, against 
the omnipotent imperialist world powers. 

We shall not be daunted by the gigantic difficulties and 
by the mistakes that are inevitable when we begin a most 
difficult task; for the task of transforming all the labour 
habits and customs is one that requires decades. And we 
shall make a solemn and firm pledge to each other to make 
every sacrifice, to hold out and win in this most arduous 
struggle, the struggle against force of habit, to work with- 
out relaxation for years and decades. We shall work to 
eradicate the accursed rule "every man for himself and God 
alone for us all", to eradicate the habit of regarding work 
only as a duty, and of regarding as legitimate only such 
work as is paid for at certain rates. We shall work to in- 
culcate upon people's minds, to convert into a habit, to in- 
troduce in the daily life of the masses, the rule "all for one 
and one for all", and the rule "from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs"; gradually but stead- 
ily to introduce communist discipline and communist labour. 

We have moved a boulder of incredible weight, the rock 
of conservatism, ignorance, stubborn adherence to the habits 
of "free trade" and of the "free" purchase and sale of human 
labour power like any other commodity. We have begun to 
shake and to destroy the most deep-rooted prejudices, the 
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firmest, age-long, ingrained habits. In one year our subbot- 
niks have made an immense stride forward. They are still 
infinitely weak. But we shall not let that scare us. Under 
our very eyes we have seen our 'Infinitely weak" Soviet 
state gaining strength and becoming a mighty world force 
as a result of our own efforts. We shall work for years and 
decades applying subbotniks, developing them, spreading 
them, improving them and converting them into a habit. We 
shall achieve the victory of communist labour. 



Pervomai&ky Subbotnik, 
May 2. 1920 
Signed: N. Lenin 
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FROM THE SPEECH 
ON OUR FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POSITION 
AND THE TASKS OF THE PARTY 



We have convinced the peasants that the proletariat pro- 
vides them with better living conditions than the bourgeoisie 
did; we have convinced them of this in practice. When the 
peasants, although dissatisfied with the (Bolshevik regime, 
compared it in practice with the rule of the Constituent As- 
sembly, Kolchak and others they, nevertheless, drew the 
conclusion that the Bolsheviks guaranteed them a better ex- 
istence and defended them militarily from the violence of 
world imperialism. Yet, under conditions of bourgeois rule, 
half the peasants lived in a bourgeois way, and it could not 
have been otherwise. The proletariat must now solve the 
second problem: it must prove to the peasant that the pro- 
letariat can provide him with the example and practice of 
economic relations of a higher level than those under which 
every peasant family farms on its own. The peasant still 
believes only in this old system, he still considers this to 
be the normal state of affairs. There can be no doubt of 
this. That the peasant should alter his attitude to life's 
problems, to economics, as a result of our propaganda-that's 
absurd. His is an attitude of wait and see. From being neu- 
trally hostile, he has become neutrally sympathetic. He prefers 
us to any other form of government because he sees that 
the workers', proletarian state, the proletarian dictatorship, 
is not a crude force or usurpation, as it has been described, 
but is a better protector of the peasants than Kolchak, 
Denikin, etc. 

But this is not enough; we have not accomplished the main 
thing-to show that the proletariat will restore large-scale 
industry and social economy so that the peasants can be 
transferred to a higher economic system. Having proved that 
18* 
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by revolutionary organisation we can repulse the force used 
against the exploited, we must prove the same thing in 
another field by setting an example which would convince 
the whole vast mass of peasants and petty-bourgeois ele- 
ments, and other countries, not by words, but in practice, 
that a communist system, way of life, can be created by a 
proletariat which has won a war. This is a task of world- 
wide significance. In order to achieve the second half of the 
victory in the international sense, we must resolve the second 
half of the task, that in the sphere of economic construction. 
We spoke about this at the last Party conference so that there 
seems to be no need or possibility to go into detail on the 
various aspects; this task covers every aspect of economic 
construction. I have briefly indicated the conditions guaran- 
teeing grain to the industrial workers and guaranteeing fuel 
to industry. These conditions are the foundation ensuring the 
possibility of further construction. 1 should add that as you 
have seen from the agenda published in the newspapers, the 
central question to be discussed at the forthcoming Congress 
of Soviets must be the question of economic construction. 
The whole agenda is designed so that all the attention and 
concern of the delegates attending and of the whole mass 
of Soviet and Party workers in the entire Republic will be 
concentrated on the economic aspect, on the restoration of 
transport and industry, on what is cautiously termed "aid to 
the peasant economy" but which implies far more, which im- 
plies a whole system of well thought-out measures to raise 
the peasant economy, which will continue to exist for some 
time to come, to the appropriate level. 

The Congress of Soviets, therefore, will discuss a report 
on the electrification of Russia so that a single economic 
plan for the rehabilitation of the national economy, of which 
we have spoken, can be laid down from the technological 
side. There can be no question of rehabilitating the national 
economy or of communism unless Russia is put on to a dif- 
ferent, a higher technical basis than that which has existed 
up to now. Communism is Soviet power plus the electrifica- 
tion of the whole country, for it is impossible to develop in- 
dustry without electrification. This is a long-term task which 
will take at least ten years provided that very many technical 
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experts are drawn into the work. A number of printed 
documents in which this project has been worked out in 
detail by technical experts will be presented to the Congress. 
We cannot accomplish the fundamentals of this plan- create 
30 large areas of electric power stations which would enable 
our industry to 'be modernised-in less than ten years. 
Naturally, without this reconstruction of the whole of industry 
from the standpoint of the conditions of large-scale machine 
industry, socialist construction will remain only a set of 
decrees, will remain a political link of the working class 
with the peasants, will remain the means of saving the peas- 
ants from Kolchak and Denikin rule, will remain an example 
to all powers of the world, but will not have its own basis. 
Communism implies Soviet power as a political organ, enabling 
the mass of the oppressed to run all state affairs-without 
this communism is unthinkable. And throughout the world 
we see proof of this because the idea of Soviet power and its 
programme are undoubtedly becoming victorious throughout 
the world. Wc see this in every phase of the struggle against 
the Second International which survives with the support of 
the police, the church and the old bourgeois officials of the 
labour movement. 

This looks after the political side of the matter, but the 
economic side can be assured only when the Russian pro- 
letarian state really holds all the strands of a large industrial 
machine based on modern technique; and this means-electri- 
fication. For this, we must appreciate the basic conditions 
required for the application of electricity and understand 
both industry and agriculture accordingly. This is an enor- 
mous task, and a far greater period of time is required for 
its realisation than was needed to defend our right to exist 
against military invasion. But we do not fear this period, 
and we regard it as a victory that we have been able to at- 
tract tens and hundreds of engineers and scientists imbued 
with bourgeois ideas, whom we have given the task of re- 
organising the entire economy, industry and agriculture, in 
whom we have aroused interest and from whom we have 
received a great deal of information summarised in a number 
of pamphlets. Every area down for electrification is dealt 
with in a separate pamphlet. The plan for the electrification 
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of the northern area is ready, and those interested may 
receive it. Pamphlets dealing with each area and giving the 
full plans for reorganisation are to be published by the time 
the Congress of Soviets meets. Our task is to ' carry on 
systematic work all over the country, in all Party cells, in 
every Soviet institution, according to this single plan cover- 
ing many years, so that in the near future we may have a 
clear picture of how we are progressing and how far, neither 
deceiving ourselves nor concealing the difficulties before us. 
The entire Republic is confronted by the task of accomplish- 
ing this single economic plan by all means. All the Com- 
munist Party's activities, propaganda and agitation must be 
centred around this task. In theory, it has been dealt with on 
more than one occasion; no one argues against it, but 
scarcely a hundredth part of what needs to be done has been 
accomplished. 

Published fa 1920 in the OXfrm Works, Vol. 31 

pamphlet Current Questions 

ol the Party's Present Work 

Publishers: Moscow Committee, 

R.C.P.(B,) 



THE SINGLE ECONOMIC PLAN 



The articles and talks on this subject produce a painful 
impression. Look at the articles of L. Kritsman in Ekono- 
micheskaya Zhizn® (I-Deccmber 14, 1920; II-December 23; 
Ill-February 9; IV-February 16; V-February 20). The sheer- 
est verbosity and literary word-spinning. Refusal to take into 
account what has actually been produced in this sphere and 
to study it. Reflcctions-in five long articles !-on how to ap- 
proach the study of data and facts, instead of studying them. 

Take the theses of Milyutin (Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, 
February 19), of Larin (Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, February 
20), listen to the speeches of "responsible" comrades. The 
same radical defects as in the case of Kritsman. The dreariest 
scholasticism, including idle chatter about the law of 
chain connections, etc., scholasticism which is sometimes 
literary, sometimes bureaucratic, but with the vital thing 
absent. 

Worse than that. A condescendingly bureaucratic lack of 
attention to the vital work that has already been done and 
which needs to be continued. Again and again the emptiest 
"drawing-up of theses" or concoction of slogans and plans 
instead of an attentive and careful study of our own practical 
experience, 

The only serious work on the question of the single econom- 
ic plan is the Plan for the Electrification ol the R.S.F.S.R., 
the report of GOELRO (the State Commission for Electrifi- 
cation of Russia) to the Eighth Congress of Soviets, published 
in December 1920 and distributed at the Eighth Congress. 
This book describes the single economic plan which has been 
worked out-o£ course, only as a first approximation-by the 
best scientific forces of our Republic on the instructions of 
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its supreme bodies. And the fight against the ignorant conceit 
of the dignitaries, and against the int.ellectualist conceit of 
the communist literati, needs to be begun with a most modest 
thing, a simple account of the history of this book, its con- 
tents and significance. 

More than a year ago, on February 2-7, 1920, the All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee met in session and 
adopted the resolution on electrification. This resolution 
states : 

". . . Along with the most immediate, vital and urgent tasks in organis- 
in 9 transport, aboilishing fuel and food crises, combating epidemics and 
organising disciplined labour armies, Soviet Russia for the first time lias 
an opportunity of proceeding to a more planned economic development, 
to the scientific elaboration and consistent implementation of a state plan 
for the entire national economy. Taking into account .the prime importance 
pf -electrification - . . appraising the importance of electrification for in- 
dustry, agriculture, transport ... etc., etc -the All-Russia Central 

Executive Committee decides to instruct 'the Supreme Economic Council, 
together with the People's Commissariat of Agriculture, to work out a plan' 
tor constructing a network of electric power stations. . . ." 

That seems clear enough, does it not? "The scientific 
elaboration of a state plan for the entire national economy" 
-is it possible to misunderstand these words, this decision 
of our supreme authority? If the literati and dignitaries who 
plume themselves on their communism in front of the "ex- 
perts" are not aware of this decision, one can only remind 
them that ignorance of our laws is no argument. 

In fulfilment of the decision of the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee, the Presidium of the Supreme Economic 
Council on February 21, 1920 endorsed the Electrification 
Commission formed under the Electrical Department, and 
later the Council of Defence endorsed the decree on 
GOELRO, whose composition the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil was instructed to determine and establish in agreement 
with the People's Commissariat of Agriculture. Already on 
April 24, 1920, GOELRO issued No. 1 of its Bulletin with 
a detailed programme of work, with a register of responsible 
persons, scientists, engineers, agronomists and statisticians, 
who were included in the various subcommissions guiding 
the work in individual areas, and who had undertaken 
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various, exactly defined assignments. A list of these assign- 
ments and of the persons who had undertaken them occupies 
ten printed pages in the Bulletin No, 1. All the best forces 
that could be found in the Supreme Economic Council and 
the People's Commissariat of Agriculture, as well as in the 
People's Commissariat of Railways, were drawn into the 
work. 

The result of GOELRO's work was the above-mentioned 
extensive-and excellent-scientific publication. Over ISO 
specialists took part in it. The list of works contributed by 
them to GOELRO includes over 200 items. We have, firstly, 
a .summary of these works (the first part of the above- 
mentioned volume, occupying -over 200 pages): (a) electrifica- 
tion and the state economic plan; followed by (b) fuel supply 
(with a detailed "fuel budget" of the R.S.F.S.R. lor the next 
decade, with an account of the number of workers required) ; (c) 
water power; (d) agriculture; (e) transport and (f) industry. 

The plan is calculated for approximately a decade with 
an indication of the number of workers and power capacities 
(in thousands of h,p.). Of course, this plan is only approxi- 
mate, initial, crude, with errors, a plan "as a first approxima- 
tion", but it is a real scientific plan, We have the precise 
calculations of specialists for each of the main questions. We 
have their calculations for all the branches of industry. We 
have-as one little example-a calculation of the size of output 
of leather, of footwear at the rate of two pairs per head 
(300 million pairs), and so on. As a total result we have both 
a material and a financial (in gold rubles) balance-sheet on 
electrification (about 370 million working days, so many 
barrels of cement, so many bricks, poods of iron, copper, 
etc., such and such power of turbine generators, etc.). The 
balance-sheet is based on an increase ("at a very rough es- 
timate") of manufacturing industry during 10 years by 80 
per cent and of extractive industry by 80-100 per cent. The 
deficit of the gold balance (+ 11,000 million - 17,000, total 
deficit about 6,000 million) "can be covered by concessions 
and credit operations". 

The location of 20 district steam and 10 hydroelectric pow- 
er stations of the first series is pointed out with a detailed 
description of the economic importance Of each station. 
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Included in the same volume, after the general summary 
and with a separate pagination, are works for each area. 
Northern, Central industrial (these two are especially good, 
accurate, detailed, and based on very rich scientific material). 
Southern, Volga, Urals, Caucasian (the Caucasus is taken 
as a whole, px'csupposing economic agreement between the 
various republics). Western Siberia and Turkestan. For each 
area there are calculations for electric power stations not 
only of the first series. Next we have what is termed 
"GOELRO Programme A", i.e., a plan for the most rational 
and economical exploitation of the existing electric power 
stations. One more small example: for the Northern (Petro- 
grad) Area, it is calculated that the amalgamation of the 
Petrograd stations could yield a saving defined as follows. 
Up to half of the power could be directed (page 69 of the 
report on the Northern Area) to places where timber is 
floated in the North, in Murmansk, Archangel, etc. Under 
such conditions the increase in procurements of timber and 
in floating it abroad could give "up to 500 million rubles in 
foreign exchange annually within a very short time". 

"The annual receipts for northern timber in the next few 
years could reach the size of our gold reserve" (ibid., p. 70), 
provided, of course, we are able to pass from talking about 
a plan to studying and applying the plan that has actually 
been worked out by the scientists ! 

It should be said further that for a number of questions 
(of course, not for all by a very long way) we have the be- 
ginnings of a calendar programme, i.e., not only a plan in 
general, but a calculation for each year from 1921 to 1930: 
how many new stations can be put into operation and how 
far existing stations can be expanded (once again, with the 
above-mentioned proviso that it is not so easily realisable 
in view of our intellectualist-literary and bureaucratic- 
dignitary habits). 

In order to appreciate to the full the immensity and value 
of the work accomplished by GOELRO, let us take a look 
at Germany. There an analogous work was carried out by 
the scientist Ballod. He compiled a scientific plan for the 
socialist reconstruction of the entire national economy of 
Germany. In capitalist Germany the plan was left hanging 
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in the air, it remained a literary production, the work of a 
solitary individual. We made a state assignment, mobilised 
hundreds of specialists and obtained in ten months (not, of 
course, in two, as was originally planned) a single economic 
plan, scientifically constructed. We are legitimately entitled 
to be proud of this work; it has only to be understood how 
it should be utilised, and it is against the failure to under- 
stand this that a fight has now to be waged. 

The resolution of the Eighth Congress of Soviets states: 
"The Congress . . . approves the work ot the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, etc., and especially of GOELRO in drawing up 
the plan for the electrification ol Russia . , . appraises this 
plan as the first step ol a great economic initiative, instructs 
the All-Russia Central Executive Committee, etc., to com- 
plete the elaboration of this plan and to endorse it, and this 

absolutely must be done at the earliest date It instructs 

that all measures be taken for the widest possible propa- 
ganda for this plan The study of this plan must be in- 
troduced into all educational establishments in the Republic 
without exception." 

Nothing affords such a vivid illustration of the existence 
of weak spots in our apparatus, especially in its upper strata, 
both bureaucratic and intellectualist weak spots, as the 
attitude to this resolution seen in Moscow, the attempts to 
"interpret" it at random, going so far as to disown it. The 
literati do not make propaganda for the plan that has been 
elaborated, but write theses and empty disquisitions on how to 
approach the elaboration of a plan! The dignitaries lay stress 
in a purely bureaucratic f ashion on the need to "endorse" the 
plan, understanding by this not the adoption of concrete as- 
signments (to 'build this and that at such and such a time, 
to buy such and such abroad, etc.), but something completely 
confused, like the drafting of a new plan! A monstrous lack 
of understanding occurs; one hears it said: let us first of all 
restore part of the old before building anything new; elec- 
trification resembles "electro-fiction"; why not gasification; 
in GOELRO there are bourgeois specialists and few 
Communists; GOELRO should provide expert cadres and not 
cadres for a general planning commission, etc. 

These discordant opinions are dangerous for they demon- 
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strate an inability to work, the domination of intellectual- 
ist and bureaucratic conceit over the real issue. Sneering at 
the fantastic nature of the plan, questions about gasification, 
etc., reveal the conceit of ignorance. To correct in an offhand 
manner the work of hundreds of the best specialists, to dis- 
miss it with trite-sounding jokes, to boast of one's right "not 
to endorse"-is this not disgraceful? 

One must leant to appreciate science, to reject the "com- 
munist" conceit of dilettantes and bureaucrats, one must 
learn to work systematically, making use of one's own 
experience and one's own practice! 

Of course, "plans" are something which by their very na- 
ture can give rise to endless discussion and dispute. But we 
should not allow general disquisitions and disputes about 
"principles" (of the construction of a plan) when it is 
necessary to set about studying the existing plan, the only 
scientific one, and correcting it on the basis of practical ex- 
perience and more detailed study. Of course, the right to 
"endorse" or "not to endorse" always remains the prerogative 
of a dignitary or dignitaries. If this right is to be understood 
rationally and a rational interpretation given to the decisions 
of the Eighth Congress on endorsement of the plan approved 
by it and presented for the widest possible propaganda, then 
endorsement must be taken to mean a series of orders to 
buy and instructions: this or that has to be bought at this 
or that time and place, the construction of this or that has 
to be begun, these or those materials must be collected and 
transported, etc. If, however, the interpretation is along 
bureaucratic lines, then "endorsement" signifies the tyranny 
of the dignitaries, red-tapism, a game with control commis- 
sions, in short, a purely bureaucratic murder of a vital matter. 

Let us look at it from yet another angle. It is essential par- 
ticularly to link the scientific electrification plan with current 
practical plans and their actual implementation. This, of 
course, is quite beyond dispute. How is this link to be made? 
To know this requires that the economists, literati and 
statisticians should stop chattering about a plan in general, but 
should study in detail the fulfilment of our plans, our 
mistakes in this practical matter, and the methods of correcting 
these mistakes. Without such study we are blind, With such 
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a study and alongside it, provided the practical experience is 
studied, there remains the quite small question of administra- 
tive technique. We have plenty of planning commissions. 
Take for amalgamation two persons from the department en- 
trusted to Ivan Ivanovich and one from the department 
entrusted to Pal Palych, or vice versa. Combine them with 
a subcommission of the general planning commission. It is 
clear that this is just a matter of administrative technique 
and nothing more. To try it out in this way or that, and 
choose the best-it is ridiculous even to talk about it. 

The essence of the matter is that the ability to pose the 
question is lacking, and intellectualist and bureaucratic pro- 
ject-making is substituted for the vital activities. We have 
had and have current food and fuel plans. We. have made an 
obvious mistake in regard to both of them. There cannot be 
two opinions about that. An efficient economist, instead of 
writing trivial theses, will set to work studying facts, figures 
and data, will analyse our practical experience and will say: 
the mistake lies in this or that, it should be corrected in 
such and such a manner. An efficient administrator, on the 
basis of such a study, will propose or himself carry out a 
transfer of persons, a change of accounting methods, a re- 
construction of the apparatus, etc. Neither the one nor the 
other business-like and efficient approach to the single 
economic plan is to be seen among us. 

The weak spot lies in the fact that the question of the re- 
lation of the Communist to the specialists, of the administra- 
tor to the scientists and writers, is incorrectly put. In the 
question of the single economic plan, as in every other ques- 
tion, there are aspects-and new aspects can always arise- 
which require to be decided only by the Communists or which 
require only an administrative approach. There is no doubt 
of that. But that is an empty abstraction. But among us at 
present it is just the communist writers and communist ad- 
ministrators who approach this question wrongly. For they 
have failed to understand that it is necessary here to learn 
from the bourgeois specialists and scientists rather more and 
to play at administration rather less. There is not, and can- 
not be, any other single economic plan than that already 
worked out by GOELRO. It needs to be supplemented, 
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developed further, corrected and put into effect on the basis 
of the indications furnished by attentive study of practical 
experience. The opposite opinion is only "pseudo-radical, in 
actual fact ignorant conceit", to cite the Party Programme. 
No less ignorant conceit is the idea that some other general 
planning commission than GOELRO is possible in the 
R.S.F.S.R., which, of course, does not mean rejecting the 
possible advantage of partial, business-like correction in its 
composition. Only on this basis, only by continuing what 
has been begun, is it possible to construct something serious 
in the sense of an improvement of the general p]an of our 
national economy. Otherwise it will be playing at adminis- 
tration or, more simply, petty tyranny. The task of the Com- 
munists within 'GOELRO is to issue fewer commands, or 
rather not to command at all, but to approach the scientific 
and technological specialists ("in most cases they are inevita- 
bly imbued with a bourgeois world outlook and habits", as 
the Programme of the R.C.P. states) extremely cautiously 'and 
skilfully, learning from them and helping them to widen their 
horizon, proceeding from the achievements and data of the 
science concerned, remembering that an engineer comes to 
recognise communism not in the same way as an illegally 
working propagandist or writer, but through the data ol his 
own science, that an agronomist comes to recognise commu- 
nism by his own path, and similarly a forestry expert, etc. 
A Communist who has not proved his ability to unite and 
modestly direct the work of the specialists, getting to the 
heart of the matter and studying it in detail-such a Com- 
munist is often harmful. Wc have many such Communists; 
and I would give dozens of them for a single well-qualified 
bourgeois specialist who conscientiously studies his job. 

The Communists outside GOELRO can help the creation 
and implementation of the single economic plan in two ways. 
If they are economists, statisticians or writers, they must 
first study our own practical experience, and only on the 
basis of a detailed study of the facts in question recommend 
the correction of errors and improvements in the work. It 
is the business of the scientist to study, and here again, 
since with us it has long ceased to be a matter of general 
principles but of practical experience, a "scientific and tech- 
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nological specialist", even if bourgeois but one who knows 
his job, is ten times more valuable than a conceited Com- 
munist who is ready at any time of the day or night to write 
"theses", issue "slogans" and dish up empty abstractions. 
Let us have more knowledge of the facts and less word-spin- 
ning allegedly based on communist principles. 

On the other hand, if a Communist is an administrator 
his first duty is to beware of a fondness of giving orders, 
to be able from the beginning to take account of what has 
already been worked out by science, from the beginning to 
enquire whether the facts have been checked, from the begin- 
ning to study (in reports, in the press, at meetings, and so 
on) where exactly we had made a mistake and only on this 
basis to correct what has been done. Let us have less of the 
methods of Tit Titych ("I am able to endorse, I am able 
not to endorse"), and more study of our practical errors. 

It was noticed long ago that people s defects arc, for the 
most part, bound up with their merits. The defects of many 
leading Communists are of this kind. For decades we worked 
for a great cause, preached the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, 
taught distrust of bourgeois specialists, exposed them, took 
away their power, crushed their resistance. It was a great, 
historic cause. But it needs only a slight exaggeration and 
we have a confirmation of the truth that it is only a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. We convinced Russia, we 
won Russia from the exploiters for the working people, wc 
crushed the exploiters- wc must learn to govern Russia. For 
this it is necessary to learn modesty and respect for the 
business-like work of "scientific and technological special- 
ists", for this it is necessary to learn to make a business-like 
and attentive analysis of our numerous practical errors and 
gradually but steadily correct them. Less intellectualist and 
bureaucratic conceit, more study of what our practical expe- 
rience, in the centre and locally, is giving and of what 
science has already given us. 

February 21, 1921 
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FROM THE REPORT 
ON THE SUBSTITUTION OF A TAX IN KIND 
FOR THE SURPLUS-APPROPRIATION SYSTEM 
DELIVERED AT THE TENTH CONGRESS 
OF THE R.C.P.(B.) 

March 15, 1921 

As difficult as our position is in regard to resources, the 
needs of the middle peasantry must be satisfied. There are 
far more middle peasants now than before, antagonisms have 
been smoothed out, the land has been distributed for use 
Ear more equally, the kulak's position has been undermined 
and he has been in considerable measure expropriated-in 
Russia more than in the Ukraine, and in Siberia less. On the 
whole, however, statistics show absolutely definitely that there 
has been a levelling out, an equalisation, in the village, that 
is, there no longer is the same sharp division into kulaks 
and cropless peasants. Everything has become more equable, 
the peasantry in general has acquired the status of the middle 
peasant. 

Can we satisfy this middle peasantry as such, with its 
economic peculiarities and economic roots? A Communist 
who thought the economic basis, the economic roots, of small 
farming could be reshaped in three years was of course a 
dreamer. We need not hide the fact that there were a good 
many such dreamers among us. Nor is there anything particu- 
larly reprehensible in this. How could one start a socialist 
revolution in a country like ours without dreamers? Practice 
has, of course, shown how tremendous a role can be played 
by all kinds of experiments and undertakings in the sphere 
of collective agriculture. But it has also afforded instances 
of these experiments as such playing a negative role when 
people full of the best of intentions and desires went to the 
countryside to set up communes, collectives, but did not 
know how to run them because they had no experience in 
collective endeavour. 
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You know perfectly well how many cases there have been 
of this kind. I repeat that this is not surprising, for it will 
take generations to remake the small fanner, to remake his 
entire psychology and habits. The only way to solve this 
problem of the small farmer, to improve, so to speak, his 
whole mentality, is through the material basis, technical 
equipment, the use of tractors and machines on a mass scale 
in agriculture, electrification on a mass scale. This would 
remake the small farmer fundamentally and with tremendous 
speed, If I say this will take generations, it does not mean 
centuries. But you know perfectly well that to obtain trac- 
tors and machines and to electrify our vast country is a mat- 
ter that at any rate may take decades. This is the objective 
situation. 

We must try to satisfy the demands of the peasants who 
are not satisfied, who are disgruntled and quite legitimate- 
ly so, and who cannot be otherwise. We must say to them: 
"Yes, this cannot go on any longer." How is the peasant 
to be satisfied and what does satisfying him mean? Where 
can we find the answer to the question of how to satisfy 
him? Naturally in the very demands of the peasantry. We 
know these demands. But we must verify them, examine all 
that we know of the farmer's economic demands from the 
standpoint of economic science. If we go into this, we shall 
see at once that the small farmer can be satisfied essentially 
through two things. Firstly, what is needed is a certain free- 
dom of exchange, freedom for the small private proprietor, 
and, secondly, commodities and products must be procured. 
What indeed would free exchange amount to if there is noth- 
ing to exchange, and free trade, if there is nothing to trade 
with! It would all remain on paper, and classes cannot be 
satisfied by scraps of paper, they want material things. These 
two conditions must be clearly understood. The second condi- 
tion-how to get commodities and whether we shall be able 
to obtain them-we shall discuss later. It is the first condi- 
tion-free exchange-that we must dwell on now. 

What is free exchange? Free exchange is free trade, and 
free trade means turning back towards capitalism. Free ex- 
change and free trade mean circulation of commodities 
among separate petty proprietors. All of us who have studied 
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at least elementary Marxism know that this exchange 
and free trade inevitably lead to a division of commodity 
producers into owners of capital and owners of labour-pow- 
er, division into capitalists and wage-workers, i.e., a revival 
of capitalist wage-slavery, which does not drop down from 
the skies but springs the world over precisely from agri- 
cultural commodity economy. This we know perfectly well 
in theory, and in Russia nobody who has observed the small 
farmer's life and the conditions under which he farms can 
have avoided noticing this. 

How then can the Communist Party recognise free trade 
and accept it? Does not the proposition contain irreconcilable 
contradictions? The answer is that the practical solution of 
the problem naturally presents exceedingly great difficulties. 
I can foresee, and I know from the talks I have had with 
comrades, that the preliminary draft on replacing surplus- 
appropriation by a tax-thc draft has been handed out to 
you~gives rise to legitimate and inevitable questions mostly 
as regards permitting exchange of goods within the bounds 
of local economic turnover. This is set forth at the end of 
Paragraph 8. What does it mean, what limits are there to 
this exchange, how is it all to be implemented? Anyone who 
expects to get the answer at this Congress will be disap- 
pointed. We shall find the answer in our legislation; it is our 
task to lay down the principle to be followed, to issue the 
slogan. Our Party is the government Party and the decision 
the Party Congress will pass will be obligatory for the entire 
republic: here we must decide the question in principle. We 
must decide the question in principle and inform the peasantry 
of our decision, for the sowing season is almost here. 
Further we must muster our whole administrative apparatus, 
all our theoretical forces, all our practical experience, in 
order to see how it can be done. Can it be done at all, theoret- 
ically speaking, can free trade, freedom of capitalist enter- 
prise for the small farmer, be restored to a certain extent 
without thereby undermining the political power of the pro- 
letariat? Can it be done? It can, for the question here is of 
extent. If we were able to obtain even a small quantity of 
goods and. were to hold them in the hands of the state, in the 
hands of the proletariat exercising political power, and if we 
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could release these goods into circulation, we, as the state, 
would add economic power to our political power. Release 
of these goods into circulation would stimulate small farm- 
ing, which is in a terrible state of decline owing to the griev- 
ous war conditions and economic chaos and the impossibil- 
ity of developing small farming. The small farmer, so long 
as he remains small, needs a stimulus, a spur, an incentive 
that accords with his economic basis, i.e., the individual small 
farm. Here you cannot avoid local free exchange. If this 
turnover gives to the state in exchange for manufactured 
goods a certain minimum of grain sufficient to cover the 
requirements of the cities, factories, industry, economic cir- 
culation will be revived with state power remaining in the 
hands of the proletariat and growing stronger. The peasants 
want to be shown in practice that the worker who holds the 
factories, mills, industry in his hands is able to organise ex- 
change with the peasantry. And, on the other hand, the vast- 
ness of our agricultural country with its poor transport sys- 
tem, boundless expanses, varying climate, different farming 
conditions, etc., makes a certain freedom of exchange be- 
tween local agriculture and local industry on a local scale 
inevitable. In this respect wc arc very much to blame for hav- 
ing gone too far; we have pushed nationalisation of trade 
and industry more than necessary, clamping down on local 
exchange of commodities. Was this a mistake? Undoubtedly 
it was. 

In this respect we have made many outright mistakes, and 
it would be a great crime not to see this and not to realise 
that we have failed to keep within bounds, that we did not 
know where to stop. There has, of course, also been the 
factor of necessity-until now we have been living in condi- 
tions of a savage war that laid an unprecedented burden on 
us and left us no choice but to take wartime measures in the 
economic sphere. It was a miracle that the ruined country 
withstood this war, yet the miracle did not drop out of the 
sky, it grew out of the economic interests of the working class 
and the peasantry, whose mass enthusiasm created the mira- 
cle that defeated the landowners and capitalists. But at the 
same time it is an unquestionable fact that we went further 
than was theoretically and politically necessary, and this 
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should not be concealed in our agitation and propaganda. 
We can allow free local exchange to a sizable extent and not 
destroy but strengthen the political power of the proletariat. 
How this is to be done, practice will show. I only wish to 
prove to you that theoretically this is conceivable. The pro- 
letariat, which wields state power, can, if it possesses any 
reserves at all, put them into circulation and thereby satisfy 
the middle peasant to a certain extent-satisfy him on the 
basis of local economic exchange. 

Now a few words about local economic exchange. First 
of all I must touch on the question of the co-operatives. The 
co-operatives, which are now in an extreme state of decline, 
are of course something we need as an agency of local eco- 
nomic exchange. Our programme stresses that the best distri- 
bution agency are the co-operatives left over from capital- 
ism, and that this agency must be preserved. This is what 
the programme says. Have we lived up to this? To a very 
slight extent, or not at all, again partly because we have 
made mistakes, partly because of wartime necessity. The co- 
operatives, which brought to the fore the more business-like, 
economically more advanced elements, thereby produced in 
political life Menshcviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. This 
is a law of chemistry-you can't do anything about it! 
The Menshcviks and SocialistTRevolutionaries are people 
who either consciously or unconsciously work to restore 
capitalism or help the Yudeniches. This too is a law. We must 
fight them. And to fight means to take action as in war; we 
had to defend ourselves, and we did so. But are we bound 
to perpetuate the present situation? No, we are not. It would 
be a mistake to tie one's hands in this way. Because of this 
I submit a resolution on the question of the co-operatives; 
it is very brief and I shall read it to you : 

"In view of the fact that the resolution of the Ninth Con- 
gress of the R.C.P. on the attitude towards co-operatives was 
based wholly on recognition of the principle ef surplus-ap- 
propriation, which is now replaced by the tax in kind, the 
Tenth Congress of the R.C.P. resolves: 

"To annul the above-mentioned resolution. 
"The Congress instructs the Central Committee to draft 
and carry out through Party and Soviet channels decisions 
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that would improve and develop the structure and activity 
of the co-operatives in conformity with the Programme of 
the R.C.P. and with a view to substituting a tax in kind for 
the surplus-appropriation system." 

You will say that this is rather vague. Yes, it is, it is neces- 
sarily vague to a certain extent. Why necessarily? Because 
to be absolutely definite we must know exactly what we are 
going to do for the whole coming year. Who knows that? 
Nobody knows or can know. 

But the resolution of the Ninth Congress ties our hands 
by calling for "subordination to the Commissariat of Food". 
The Commissariat of Food is a fine institution, but it would 
be an obvious political mistake to subordinate" the co-opera- 
tives to it and no other and to tie our hands at a time when 
we arc reviewing our relations with the small farmers. We 
must instruct the newly elected Central Committee to elabo- 
rate and carry out definite measures and changes and to 
check up on every step we take forwards or backwards-to 
what extent we must act, how to uphold our political inter- 
ests, to what extent there must be a relaxation to make things 
easier, how to check up on the results of our experience. The- 
oretically speaking, in this respect wc are facing a number 
of transitional stages, transitional measures. One thing is 
clear to us: the resolution of the Ninth Congress presupposed 
that our movement forward would proceed in a straight line, 
but it turned out, as has constantly happened throughout the 
entire history of revolutions, that the movement took a zigzag 
course. To tie one's hands with such a resolution would be 
a political mistake. Annulling it, we say that we must be 
guided by our programme, which stresses the importance of 
the machinery of the co-operatives. 

As we annul the resolution, we say: work with a view 
to replacing surplus-appropriation by a tax. But when shall 
we do this? Not before the harvest, that is, several months 
from now. Will it be done in the same way in all localities? 
Under no circumstances. It would be the height of stupidity 
to apply the same pattern to Central Russia, the Ukraine, 
and Siberia. 1 propose that this fundamental idea of freedom 
of local exchange be formulated as a decision of this 
Congress. I presume that following this decision the Central 
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Committee Mall without fail send out a letter within the next few 
days which will point out. and of course do it better than I 
can here, that nothing is to be radically changed, that there 
should be no undue haste, no decisions on the spur of the 
moment, that things should be done so as to satisfy the 
middle peasantry to the maximum without damaging the inter- 
ests of the proletariat Try one thing and another, study 
things m practice, through experience, then share your ex- 
perience with us, and let us know what you have managed 
to do, and we shall set up a special commission or even sev- 
eral commissions to consider the experience that has been 
accumulated. This is a highly important question, for money 
circulation is a splendid test of the state of commodity cir- 
culation in the country; when this is unsatisfactory, money 
turns into worthless scraps of paper. In order to proceed on 
the basis of experience, we must check the measures we 
have adopted ten times over. 

We shall be asked where the goods are to come from 
For free trade requires goods, and the peasants are very 
shrewd people and very good at scoffing. Can we obtain 
goods now? Today we can, for our economic position on the 
international arena has greatly improved. We are waging a 
fight against the international capitalists, who, when they 
were first confronted by our Republic, called us "brigands 
and crocodiles" (I was told by an English artist that she had 
heard literally these words from one of the most influential 
politicians). And crocodiles can only be despised. This was 
the voice of international capital This was the voice of the 
class enemy and from his point of view quite correct. How- 
ever, the correctness of such conclusions has to be verified 
in practice. If you are a world power, world capital, and 
you resort to words like "crocodile" and have all the techni- 
cal means at your disposal, then try and shoot it! But when 
world capital tried this, it only hurt itself. It was then that 
the capitalists, which are forced to reckon with political and 
economic realities, declared: "We must trade." This is the 
greatest of victories for us. I can tell you now that we have 
two offers of a loan to the amount of nearly one hundred 
million in gold. We have gold, but you can't sell gold be- 
cause you can't cat it. Everybody has been reduced to a 
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state of impoverishment, currency relations between all the 
capitalist countries are in an incredible state of confusion as 
a result of the war. Moreover, for communication with Eu- 
rope a fleet is needed, and we have none. The fleet is in hos- 
tile hands. We have concluded no treaty with France which 
considers that we are her debtors and, consequently, that 
every ship we have is hers. They have a navy and we have 
none Under these circumstances we have so far been in a 
position to make use of our gold on a limited, insignificant, 
ridiculously insignificant scale. Now we have two orfers rr om 
capitalist bankers to float a loan of one hundred million. Ot 
course they will charge exorbitant interest. Yet until now 
they have 'not proposed anything of the kind; so far they 
have said: "I'll shoot you and take everything for nothing. 
Now, unable to shoot us, they are ready to trade with us. 
Trade agreements with America and Britain can now be said 
to be on the way; the same applies to concessions. Yesterday 
I received another letter from Mr. Vandcrlip who is here and 
who, besides numerous complaints, sets forth a whole series 
of plans concerning concessions and a loan. He is a representa- 
tive of finance capital of the shrewdest type connected with 
the Western States of the U.S.A., those that are more hostile 
to Japan. So it is economically possible for us to obtain 
goods. How we shall manage to do it is another question, 
but a certain possibility docs exist. 

I repeat, the type of economic relations which looks like 
a bloc with foreign capitalism from above makes it possible 
for the proletarian state authority to arrange for free ex- 
change with the peasantry below. I know-and I have had 
occasion to say this before-that this has evoked some sneers. 
There is a whole intellectual-bureaucratic stratum m Mos- 
cow which is trying to shape "public opinion". "See what 
communism has come to!" these people sneer. "It's like a 
man on crutches and face all bandaged up-no thing but a 
picture puzzle." I have heard enough of this kind of gibe- 
they are either bureaucratic or just irresponsible. R « ss ' a 
emerged from the war in a condition that can most of all be 
likened to a man beaten within an inch of his life; for seven 
years she was beaten and now we can be grateful if she 
can hobble about on crutches! That is the situation we are 
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ml To think that wc can get out of this state without crutches 
s to understand nothing f So Jong as there is no revolution 
in cher countries it would take us decades to get out of this 
station, and under these circumstances we cannot grudge 
hundreds of mil ions' or even thousands of millions' worth 
of our inestimable wealth, our rich raw material sources, in 
weTwi ?p help from the big leading capitalists. Later 
we shall recover it all and to spare. The rule of the prole- 
tariat cannot be maintained in a country ruined as no country 
21™ °u a be£ore -?, cou "try where the vast majority are 
peasants who are equally ruined-without the help of capital 
tor which, of course, exorbitant interest will be extorted' 
This wc must understand. And hence the choice is between 
econorruc relations of this type and nothing at all. He who 
puts the questions otherwise understands absolutely nothing 
in practical economics and is avoiding the issue by resorting 
to gibes. We must recognise the fact that the masses are ut- 
terly worn out and exhausted. What can you expect after 
seven years of war in our country, if four years of war are 
still making themselves felt in the more advanced countries?! 

In our backward country, the workers, who have made un- 
precedented sacrifices, and the mass of the peasants are in 
a state of utter exhaustion after seven years of war This 
exhaustion, this condition borders on complete loss of work- 

3rS? Clty " T f iS needed now is an econ °mic breathing 
J\ count r f on «Mng our gold reserve to obtain means 
of production. It would be best of all to make our own ma~ 
chines, but even if we bought them, we would thereby build 
up our industry. But to do this you must have a worker and 
a peasant who can work- yet in most cases they are in no 
condition for it, they are exhausted, worn out.' Thev must 
be assisted the gold reserve must be used for consumer 
goods, contrary to our former programme. Our former pro- 
gramme was theoretically correct, but practically unsound I 
siiaij pass on to you some information I have here from 
Comrade Lezhava^ We see from it that several hundred 
thousand poods of various items of food have already been 
bought in -Lithuania, Finland, and Latvia and arc being shipped 
m with utmost speed. Today we learned that a deal has 
been concluded in London for the purchase of 18,500,000 
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poods of coal, which we decided to buy in order to revive 
the industry of Petrograd as well as the textile industry. If 
we obtain goods for the peasant, it will, of course, be a 
violation of the programme, an irregularity, but we must 
have a respite, for the people are exhausted to a point when 
they are not able to work. 

I must say a few words about individual exchange of com- 
modities. When wc speak of free exchange, we mean in- 
dividual exchange of commodities, which in turn means en- 
couraging the kulaks. What is to be done? We must not 
close our eyes to the fact that a tax instead of the appropria- 
tion of surpluses will mean more kulaks under the new sys- 
tem. They will appear where they could not appear before. 
This must not be combated by prohibitive measures but by 
association under state auspices and by government measures 
from above. If you can give the peasant machines you will 
help his growth, and when you provide machines or electric 
power, tens or hundreds of thousands of small kulaks will 
be wiped out. So long as you cannot give all this, you must 
give a certain quantity of goods. If you hold the goods in 
your hands, you are in power; to preclude, deny, renounce 
any such possibility means making all exchange impossible 
and not satisfying the middle peasant so that it will not be 
possible to get along with him, A greater proportion of peas- 
ants in Russia have become middle peasants, and there is 
nothing to fear in exchange being conducted on an indi- 
vidual basis. Everyone can give something in exchange to the 
state. One can give his grain surplus, another, garden pro- 
duce, a third, his labour. Basically the situation* is this: we 
must satisfy the middle peasantry economically and go over 
to free exchange; otherwise it will be impossible, economical- 
ly impossible, in view of the delay in world revolution, to 
preserve the rule of the proletariat in Russia. We must clear- 
ly realise this and not be afraid to talk about it. In the draft 
decision to substitute a tax in kind for the surplus-appro- 
priation system (the text has been handed out to you) you 
will find many discrepancies, even contradictions, and be- 
cause of this we added these words at the end: "The Con- 
gress, approving in substance (this is a rather loose word 
covering a great deal of ground) the propositions submitted 
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by the Central Committee to substitute a tax in kind for the 
surplus-appropriation system, instructs the Central Commit- 
tee of the Party to correlate these propositions with the ut- 
most dispatch." Wc know that they have not been correlated, 
we had no time to do so. We did not go into the details. The 
ways of levying the tax in practice will be worked out in 
detail and the tax implemented by a law dealing with the 
matter which the AlHiussia Central Executive Committee 
and the Council of People's Commissars will issue. The pro- 
cedure outlined is this: if you adopt the draft today, it will 
be given the force of a decision at :he very first session of 
the AlHiussia Central Executive Committee, which too will 
issue not a law, but modified regulations; the Council of 
People's Commissars and the Council of Labour and Defence 
will later make them into a law, and, what is still more im- 
portant, issue the practical instructions. It is important that 
people in the localities should understand the significance 
of this and lend us assistance. 

Why must we replace surplus-appropriation by a tax? 
Surplus-appropriation implied confiscation of all surpluses 
and establishment of a compulsory state monopoly. We could 
not do otherwise, for our need was extreme. Theoretically 
speaking, state monopoly is not necessarily the best system 
from the viewpoint of the interests of socialism. A system 
of taxation and free exchange can be employed as a transi- 
tional measure in a peasant country possessing an industry- 
if this industry opcrates-and if there is a certain quantity 
of goods available. 

The exchange itself is a stimulus, an incentive, a spur to 
the peasant. The proprietor can and will surely make an 
effort in his own interest when he knows that all his surplus 
produce will not be taken away from him, that he will only 
have to pay a tax, which should whenever possible be estab- 
lished in advance. The basic thing is to have a stimulus, an 
incentive, a spur for the small farmer to till the soil. We 
must adapt our state economy to the economy or the middle 
peasant, which we could not remake in three years and shall 
not be able to remake in another ten. 

The state had to face definite responsibilities in the sphere 
of food. Because of this the appropriation quotas were in- 
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creased last year. The tax must be less. The exact figures have 
not been defined, nor can they be defined. Popov's booklet 
Grain Production ol the Soviet and Federated Republics cites 
data issued by our Central Statistical Board giving exact 
figures and showing why agricultural production has fall- 
en off. 

If there is a crop failure, surpluses cannot be collected be- 
cause there are none. They would have to be taken out of 
the peasants' mouths. If the crop does not fail, everybody 
will go moderately hungry and the state will be saved, or, 
if wc are unable to take from people who themselves can- 
not eat their fill, the state will perish. This is what we must 
make clear in our propaganda among the peasants. A fair 
harvest will mean a surplus of up to five hundred million 
poods. This will cover consumption and yield a certain re- 
serve. The important thing is to give the peasants a 
stimulus, an economic incentive. The small proprietor must 
be told: "It is your job as a proprietor to produce, and the 
state will take a minimum tax." 

Fiist published in full Collected Works, Vol. 32 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
OF THE COUNCIL OF LABOUR AND DEFENCE 
TO LOCAL SOVIET BODIES 

Drat 

The primary task of the Soviet Republic is to restore the 
productive forces, to revive agriculture, industry and trans- 
port. The ruin and impoverishment caused everywhere by the 
imperialist war are so vast that an economic crisis is raging 
throughout the world. And even in the advanced countries, 
which before the war were far ahead of Russia in their de- 
velopment and which suffered far less from the war than she 
did, the restoration of the economy is proceeding with enor- 
mous difficulty and will drag out for many years. This situa- 
tion prevails even in many of the "victor" countries, despite 
the fact that they are allied with the richest capitalist countries 
and are receiving vast tribute from the vanquished, dependent 
and colonial countries. 

It goes without saying that backward Russia, which in 
addition to the imperialist war endured more than three years 
of civil war, imposed upon the workers and peasants by the 
landowners and capitalists with the assistance of the world 
bourgeoisie, finds it ever so much more difficult to restore her 
economy. The severe crop failure in 1920, the lack of fodder 
and the loss of cattle have had a disastrous effect on peasant 
farming. 

In conformity with the law passed by the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee, the surplus-appropriation system has 
been abolished and a tax in kind substituted for it. The farmer 
is free to exchange for any goods all surpluses remaining in 
his hands after the tax has been paid. The rate of taxation has 
been published by order of the Council cf People's Commis- 
sars. The tax amounts to approximately one half the produce 
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obtained under the surplus-appropriation system. The Council 
of People's Commissars has issued a new law on the co- 
operative societies, which gives them wider powers in 
connection with the free exchange of surplus agricultural 
produce. 

These laws contribute greatly to the immediate improve- 
ment in the condition of peasant farms; they give the peasants 
a greater interest in enlarging the area under crops and 
improving their methods of farming and livestock breeding. 
At the same time they will help to revive and develop small, 
local industry, for which it is unnecessary to acquire and 
transport large, state stocks of food, raw materials and 
fuel. 

Independent local initiative in improving peasant farming, 
developing industry and establishing exchange between agri- 
culture and industry now acquires particularly great impor- 
tance. Great opportunities are being created for the applica- 
tion of new forces and fresh energy to the work of restoring 
the country's economy. 

The Council of Labour and Defence, upon whom, in pursu- 
ance of the decision of the (Eighth All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets, devolves the duty of co-ordinating and directing the 
activities of the People's Commissariats of the various branches 
of economy, urgently calls upon all local bodies to exert 
every effort to develop at all costs extensive activities with 
a view to securing an all-round improvement in peasant farm- 
ing and reviving industry, strictly in conformity with the 
new laws and guided by the fundamental propositions and 
instructions given below. 

We have two main criteria of success in our work of eco- 
nomic development on a national scale. First, success in the 
speedy, full and, from the state point of view, proper col- 
lection of the tax in kind; secondly-and this is particularly 
important-success in the exchange of manufactured goods for 
agricultural produce, success in exchange between agriculture 
and industry. 

This is the most urgent. It must be achieved immediately, 
and at all costs. It will be a test of all our work, and will lay 
the foundations for the implementation of our great electri- 
fication plan, which will result in the restoration of our large- 
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scale industry and transport to an extent and on a technical 
basis such as will completely conquer starvation and poverty 
for ever. 

We must collect the tax in kind 100 per cent, and, in addi- 
tion, a quantity of food products equal to the tax by the free 
exchange of surplus agricultural products for manufactured 
goods. Of course, this will not be achieved everywhere at one 
stroke. But this is what we must set out to achieve; and we 
can achieve it in a very short time if we correctly understand 
the state of our economy and set vigorously to work in the 
right way to revive it. All local authorities, all the local bodies 
in every gubernia, every uyezd, every regional centre and 
every autonomous republic must unite and co-ordinate their 
efforts to stimulate the exchange of surplus products. Ex- 
perience will show how far we succeed in stimulating this 
exchange by increasing the output and delivery of goods- 
manufactured by the state in the big socialist factories; how 
far we succeed in expanding and developing small local in- 
dustry; what part the co-opreative societies and the private 
traders, manufacturers and capitalists who are under state 
control play in this. All methods must be tried, with the utmost 
scope given to local initiative. We are confronted by a new 
task, one that has never been undertaken anywhere in the 
world. We are carrying out this task in conditions of post-war 
ruin, which prevent a precise calculation of our resources, 
prevent us from knowing in advance what strain the workers 
and peasants, who have made such incredible sacrifices for 
victory over the landowners and capitalists, can stand. We 
must more boldly and widely employ a variety of methods 
and approach the work from different angles. We must allow" 
freedom for capital and private trade in varying degrees, 
without being afraid of implanting capitalism to some extent, 
as long as we succeed in stimulating exchange at once, and 
thereby revive agriculture and industry; we must ascertain 
the country's resources by practical experience, and determine 
the best way to improve the conditions of the workers and 
peasants to enable us to proceed with the wider and more 
fundamental work of building up the economy, with the plan 
for electrification. 
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Over and above the tax, how much of their surplus agri- 
cultural produce have the peasants exchanged for the manu- 
factures of small industry and private trade, and how much 
for manufactured goods provided by the state? These are the 
two main questions to which every Soviet official engaged 
in economic work should pay attention. These are the main 
lines we must follow in the immediate future in order to 
achieve the greatest results. They will serve as the criteria 
of success in our work and enable us to decide how to proceed 
to the next tasks. All questions concerning economic develop- 
ment in general must be co-ordinated with these two imme- 
diate questions. 

To achieve this co-ordination, to encourage local initiative, 
independence and large-scale operations to the utmost, and 
to make sure that the work of the central bodies is guided by 
local experience and local supervision, and vice versa, and 
thereby secure the elimination of red tape and bureaucracy, 
the Council of Labour and Defence has ordered (see partic- 
ularly the text of the order) ■ 

firstly, that regular Economic Conferences be convened in 
all districts for the purpose of co-ordinating the work of the 
local departments of all the People's Commissariats of the 
various branches of economy ; 

secondly, that proper records of the local Economic Con- 
ferences be kept for the purpose of facilitating the pooling 
of experience and organising emulation, and mainly for the 
purpose of utilising the work of the local organisations" and 
its results as a means of checking the methods and system of 
organisation of the central bodies. 

The local Economic Conferences should be organised on 
the lines of the CL.D. (Council of Labour and Defence) and 
their relations with the local executive committees should 
be the same as those between the C.L.D. and the Council of 
People's Commissars. The C.L.D. functions as a committee of 
the Council of People's Commissars. The appointment of mem- 
bers of the Council of People's Commissars to the C.L.D. 
ensures the fullest co-ordination of the work of both bodies, 
eliminates all possibility of friction between them and ensures 
expeditious work and simplicity of procedure. For the C.L.D. 
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has no staff of its own, it utilises that of the various 
government departments and strives to simplify their 
procedure as much as possible and to co-ordinate their 
activities. 

Gubernia economic councils should stand in the same rela- 
tion to the gubernia executive committees. In practice, this is 
becoming the case. In endorsing the appointment of members 
and chairmen of regional and territorial economic councils, 
the C.L.D. strives to take into account the experience of local 
workers and makes no endorsement without first consulting 
them. The regional economic councils must certainly strive, 
and will strive, to co-ordinate their work with that of the 
gubernia economic councils, secure their fullest co-operation 
and keep them informed and interested in their work. At the 
moment it would scarcely be timely to attempt to formulate 
these relationships in a set of regulations; very little experi- 
ence has yet been accumulated and attempts to draw up such 
regulations might result in sheer bureaucracy. It is far more 
expedient, at first, to allow practice to determine what form 
of relationships are suitable (the C.L.D. worked side by side 
with the Council of People's Commissars for about a year, 
virtually without a constitution). It would be better if, at the 
beginning these forms were not absolutely stable; variety is 
desirable, useful and even necessary, to enable us to study 
more precisely, and more fully compare, different systems 
of relationships. 

Uyezd and volost economic councils should be organised 
on the same lines-allowing, of course, all sorts of departures 
from the main type. That is to say, the executive committees 
may entirely take over the functions and duties of the Eco- 
nomic Conferences, may convert their own "executive" or 
"economic" meetings into Economic Conferences, appoint (in 
the volosts, and sometimes in the uyezds, for example) special 
committees or individual persons to carry out all, or some, 
of the functions of the Economic Conferences, and so on and 
so forth. The village committees should serve as the lowest 
units; they should serve as the local units of the C.L.D. in the 
rural districts. The Council of People's Commissars has already 
passed a law, issued on May 28, 1921, which gives the 
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village committees wider powers and defines their relation 
to the village Soviets. The gubernia Executive Committees 
must draw up provisional regulations suitable for the given 
locality, which, however, must not restrict "local" initiative 
towards independence in general, and that of the lowest 
units in particular, but must give it the greatest possible 
scope. 

In industrial uyezds and settlements, the district com- 
mittees and factory committees, or the management boards of 
factories, should serve as the lowest units of the C.L.D. - 
depending upon whether one, or several, branches of industry 
arc concerned. In any case, co-operation with the uyezd 
executive committees, volost executive committees and village 
committees for directing all local economic life is absolutely 
essential in one form or another. 

To proceed. It is exceptionally important that the local 
organisations should give the C.L.D. regular and precise 
information of their activities, for one of the main evils we 
are suffering from is the inadequate study of practical expe- 
rience, inadequate exchange of experience and mutual control- 
subjecting the orders from the centre to the test of local ex- 
perience, and subjecting local work to control by the centre. 
One of the most important means of combating bureaucracy 
and red tape should be the checking of the way the laws 
and orders from the centre are carried out locally. For this 
purpose, reports are needed, printed in the form of general 
returns, in the compilation of which non-Party people and not 
departmental officials must take a more extensive part A 
journal like Nashe Khozyaistuo, "the fortnightly organ of the 
Tver Gubernia Economic Council" (No. 1, April 15, 1921; 
No. 2, April 30, 1921), shows that people in the localities 
£eel the need to study, elucidate and publish the results of 
our economic experience, and are finding the correct way to 
satisfy it. It will not be possible, of course, to publish a 
journal in every gubernia, not within the next few months, 
at any rate; not everywhere will it be possible to print 3,000 
copies twice a month, as is done in Tver. But every gubernia, 
and even every uyezd can-and should-draw up, once in two 
months (at first, by way of exception, longer intervals may 
be permitted), a report on local economic activities and print 
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it in, say, 100 to 300 copies. Paper and printing facilities for 
such a small operation will undoubtedly be found everywhere 
if we realise its importance and urgency, if we realise that 
the paper needed for the purpose must be taken from many 
of the departments which print a mass of useless, or not very 
urgent material. If the copy is set up in small type and printed 
in two columns (as the comrades in Tver do); if the simple 
truth is realised that even a hundred copies, distributed one 
to each gubernia library and all the important state libraries, 
will provide a scanty, perhaps, but ceztain source of informa- 
tion for the whole ot Russia, and make possible a record 
of experience, then its feasibility and urgency will be 
clear. 

To maintain a proper record of experience, a real pooling 
of experience, and to enlist all the prominent and capable 
organisers among non-Party people, reports must be published 
regularly, even if in a very small number of copies. This can 
and must be done immediately. 

When, drawing up the reports, the questions put must be 
answered as briefly and precisely as possible. The questions 
fall into four groups. The first group are those that are partic- 
ularly prominent at the present time. They must be answered 
in every report, and with maximum precision and detail. 
This is particularly necessary because this group of questions 
is extremely urgent and topical at the moment for most 
uyezds. For a minority of uyezds and districts, that is, the 
purely industrial ones, other questions will be more promi- 
nent. The second group . consists of questions which must 
also be answered in every report, but very often the answers 
can and should be given in the form of brief summaries of 
reports already submitted to the government departments 
concerned. In all such cases, the reports to the C.L.D. must 
give: dates the reports were sent; to which departments; brief 
summary of the reports in figures. The C.L.D. needs such re- 
ports for supervision over the various departments, as well 
as to obtain total figures indicating results achieved in food 
supplies, fuel, industry, and so forth, The third group con- 
tains questions that need not be answered in every report. 
Answers to these questions must be given in the first instance, 
i.e., in the first report, but in subsequent reports only sup- 
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plementary and new information should be added as it 
accumulates. In many cases there will be nothing to report 
on these questions every two months. The fourth group 
consists of miscellaneous, supplementary questions, which are 
not indicated in advance, are not put by the centre, but arise 
in the locality. This group must be compiled by the local 
bodies, and it is not limited in any way. It goes without saying 
that questions concerning state secrets (army, or such as are 
connected with military operations, the security of the state, 
and so forth) must be answered in special reports, not for 
publication, but intended exclusively for the C.L.D. as con- 
fidential reports. 

We will now enumerate the questions. 

FIRST GROUP OF QUESTIONS 

i. COMMODITY EXCHANGE WITH THE PEASANTRY 

This question comes first in importance and urgency at the 
present time. Firstly, unless the army and the urban workers 
are sufficiently and regularly supplied with food, the state 
cannot carry on any economic development work; the ex- 
change of commodities must become the principal means of 
collecting food supplies, 'Secondly, commodity exchange 
serves to test the correctness of the relations between 
industry and agriculture, and is also the foundation of all our 
work to establish a money system that functions reasonably 
well. Commodity exchange (including under this exchange of 
goods; because state manufactured goods, those produced by 
socialist factories and exchanged for foodstuffs produced by 
the peasants, are not commodities in the sense in which 
this term is used in political economy, at all events, they 
are not only commodities, have ceased or are ceasing to be 
commodities), commodity exchange must be the question on 
which the main attention of all Economic Councils, of all 
bodies connected with economic development, must now 
be focussed. 

Preparations for commodity exchange. What has been done 
to prepare for this? By the Commissariat of Food Supplies? 
By the co-operative societies? Number of co-operative shops 
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available for this purpose? Are there such in every volost? 
In how many villages? Stock of goods for commodity ex- 
change? Prices on the "free" market? Surplus stocks of grain 
and other agricultural produce? Is there any experience of 
commodity exchange, if so, how much? Totals and results? 
Combating the theft of stocks of commcditi.es held for ex- 
change and food stocks? (a particularly important point, 
demanding investigation of every case of theft). 

Salt and kerosene as articles for commodity exchange? 
Textiles? Other goods? What goods are mcst urgently needed? 
What are the peasants mostly short of? What can be provided 
by local, small, handicraft industry? Or by developing local 
industry? 

Figures and facts showing how commodity exchange is 
organised and the results achieved are most important in 
summing up experience for the whole country. 

Have proper relations been established between the Com- 
missariat of Food Supplies, the body that controls and super- 
vises commodity exchange, and the co-operative societies, the 
bodies that carry on commodity exchange? How do these 
relations operate in practice? In each locality? 

What part does private trade play in commodity exchange? 
To what extent is private trade developed, or developing? 
Number of private traders; their turnover on staple goods, 
particularly food products? 



2. THE STATE'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS TH3 CAPITALISTS 

Commodity exchange and free trade inevitably imply the 
appearance of capitalists and capitalist relationships. There 
is no reason to fear this. The workers' state possesses suffi- 
cient means to keep the development of these relations, useful 
and necessary under conditions of small production, within 
proper bounds, and to control them. At present, the thing to 
do is study their dimensions closely and devise suitable 
methods (not restrictive, or rather, not prohibitive) by which 
the state can register and control them. 

To what extent is private trade developing as a result of 
She substitution of the tax for the surplus-appropriation 
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system? Can it be estimated or not? Is it merely food 
speculation or regular trade? Is it registered, if so what are 
the results? 

Private enterprise: have there been any offers from capital- 
ists and entrepreneurs to lease enterprises or establishments, 
or commercial premises? Exact number of such offers and 
an analysis of them? How is the assessment, even if only 
approximate, of the results of trading operations organised? 
Ditto as regards the accounts of leaseholders and commission 
agents, if any? 

Have there been any offers from commission agents? To 
buy produce for the state on a commission basis? Or to sell 
and distribute? Or to organise industrial enterprises? 

Handicraft industry: changes since the introduction of the 
tax in kind? Degree of development? Source of information? 

3. ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDEPENDENT INITIATIVE 
IN COMMODITY EXCHANGE. 
AND IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN GENERAL 

This question is closely bound up with the preceding one. 
The encouragement of initiative may often prove to have no 
connection with capitalist relationships. What forms should 
this encouragement take? This question should engage the 
attention of the Economic Councils, and of all bodies engaged 
in economic development in general. In view of the novelty 
of this task, it is scarcely possible to issue definite instruc- 
tions at present. The thing is to pay great attention to this 
question, to encourage all initiative in economic matters, to 
make a careful study of practical experience and to inform 
the whole country about it. 

The small farmer pays his tax to the state and enters into 
commodity exchange with it, with the socialist factory, this 
is an economic situation which imperatively demands that 
the state, through its local bodies, give all possible encourage- 
ment to enterprise and initiative. The interchange of the ob- 
servations and experience of the local bodies will enable us 
to collect material and later on, perhaps, to supplement this 
general and inadequate formulation of the question with a 
number of examples and detailed instructions. 
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4. CO-ORDINATION OF THE ECONOMIC WORK 
OF DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 
IN THE LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS: 
VOLOSTS, UYEZDS AND GUBERNIAS 

The absence of co-ordination in the work of the different 
local departments is one of the big evils that hinder economic 
development. Great attention must be devoted to this question. 
The function of the Economic Councils is to eliminate this 
fault and to stimulate the independent activities of the local 
bodies. Practical examples must be collected to secure im- 
provement, and examples of successful work should serve as 
patterns for all. When there was an extreme food shortage, 
for example, it was natural and inevitable that the independ- 
ent use of grain collected by local bodies should be severely 
restricted. As the stocks of grain increase, independence must 
also increase, within, proper limits and under proper control. 
This can and should help to lessen red tape, reduce the haulage 
of goods, encourage production and improve the condi- 
tions of the workers and peasants. The food supply, small 
local industry, fuel, large-scale state industry, etc., are all 
closely linked together, and their division into "departments", 
which is necessary for the administration of the state, causes 
harm if constant efforts are not made to co-ordinate them, 
to remove friction, red tape, departmental narrow-mindedness 
and bureaucratic methods. The local bodies, which arc closer 
to the masses of workers and peasants, are better able to see 
these defects, and it is therefore their business to devise-by 
pooling experience-methods of combating them successfully. 

What work has been 'done, and how has it been done to 
co-ordinate the activities of the local state farms, timber 
committees, uyezd land departments, economic councils, and 
so forth? Definite, careful and detailed replies to this question 
are absolutely essential. 

What penalties have been inflicted on officials who have 
satisfied local requirements to the detriment of the centre and 
in violation of orders from the centre? The names of those 
punished? Is the number of such offences diminishing? Have 
the penalties been increased? If so, in what way? 
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5 IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITIONS OF THE WORKERS 
AND 6. DITTO OF THE PEASANTS 

Every success achieved in economic development improves 
the conditions of the workers and peasants. But firstly, here, 
too, departmental narrow-mindedness and the lack of co- 
ordination cause much harm. And secondly, special promi- 
nence must be given these questions, so that the results 
achieved in the above sphere may be carefully traced. What 
has been achieved? How? Replies to these questions are 

essential. . . 

Weariness, and very often, sheer exhaustion as a result 
of the long years of war, first the imperialist war and then 
the civil war, are so great, that it is absolutely essential to 
make special -efforts to improve the conditions of the workers 
and peasants. Far, very far from everything is being done 
that could and should be done, even with our scanty resources. 
By no means all the departments and offices are concentrating 
attention on this. Therefore, to collect and study local ex- 
perience in this field is a matter of urgent necessity. The 
reports on this matter should be compiled as precisely, as 
fully and as carefully as possible. If that is done, it will at 
once become evident which departments in which districts 
lag behind most; and by common effort we shall secure an 
improvement more quickly. 



7. INCREASING THE- NUMBER OI r STATE ADMINISTRATORS ■ 
IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT WORK 

It is extremely important for us to enlarge this group, of 
workers, but very little systematic effort is made to do so. 
Under capitalism, the individual proprietors strove to obtain 
-secretly from one another, and putting spokes in each other's 
wheel-the services of good agents, managers and directors. 
Decades were spent on this, and only a few of the best firms 
achieved good results. Today, the -workers' and peasants' 
state is the proprietor, and it must select the best administra- 
tors and organisers for the development of economy, special 
and general, local and national, doing this on a wide scale, 
publicly, and in a methodical, systematic manner. We still 
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sec frequent traces of the first period of the Soviet power- 
the period of fierce civil war and intense sabotage; Communists 
still shut themselves up in a close circle of rulers and fear, 
or do not know how, to enlist the services of non-Party people 
in sufficient numbers. 

We must set to work quickly and energetically to correct 
this. From the ranks of the workers, peasants and intellectuals 
quite a number of capable and honest non-Party people are 
coming to the fore, and these should be promoted to more 
important positions in economic work., while the Communists 
continue to exercise the necessary control and direction. 
Conversely, we must have non-Party people to control the 
Communists. For this purpose groups of non-Party workers 
and peasants of tried honesty should be drawn into the work 
of the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection; they should also 
be enlisted temporarily, without being given any official 
position, to assist in the verification and appraisal of the work 
done. 

In their reports to the C.L.D., the local bodies, particularly 
m the volosts, uyezds and districts, who know the worker 
and peasant masses best, should give lists of non-Party people 
who have proved their honesty at work, or who have simply 
become prominent at non-Party conferences, or who undoubt- 
edly _ enjoy respect in their factory, village, volost, etc., 
and indicate the work these persons have been given in 
economic development. By "work" is meant official position 
occupied as well as temporary participation in the work oi 
control or verification, regular participation in informal con- 
ferences, etc. 

Regular replies to the questions in this group are mandatory. 
Without them the socialist state will be unable to organise 
correctly the enlistment of the masses in the work of economic 
development. New, honest and loyal workers can be found. 
There are many of them among the non-Party people. We do 
not know them. Only local reports can help us to find them 
and test them in wider and gradually expanding fields of 
work, can help us to remove the evil of the isolation of the 
Communist Party units from the masses; and this evil is ob- 
served in many places. 
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8. MEANS AND RESULTS OF COMBATING 
BUREAUCRATIC METHODS AND RED TAPE 

At first, the majority of replies to this question will prob- 
ably be very simple: methods-nil; results-nil. The decisions 
of the Eighth All-Russia Congress of Soviets have been read 
and forgotten. 

But although the situation here is deplorable, we will 
certainly not follow the example of those who give way to 
despair. We know that in Russia routine and red tape are 
most of all due to the low standard of culture and to the 
consequences of the extreme ruin and impoverishment result- 
ing from the war. This evil can be successfully combated only 
by strenuous and persistent effort over a long period of years. 
Therefore, we must not give way to despair, but start work 
over and over again, pick it up where it was dropped, and 
try diverse methods of achieving the goal. 

The reorganisation of the Workers' and Peasants' Inspec- 
tion; enlisting the services of non-Party people in this Inspec- 
tion, as well as outside it; legal proceedings; reduction and 
careful selection of staffs; verification and co-ordination of 
the work of the various departments, and so on and so forth- 
all these measures, everything indicated in the decisions of 
the Eighth Congress of Soviets, all the measures and methods 
mentioned in the press must be methodically, steadily and 
repeatedly tried, compared and studied. 

The Gubernia Economic Councils, and all the other bodies 
that co-ordinate and direct the work of economic development 
in the localities, must insist on the implementation of measures 
prescribed by the law and indicated by practical experience. 
Local experience must be pooled. Replies to questions put- 
no matter how hard it may be at first to teach people to 
make exact, full and timely replies-must be sent to the 
C.L.D. The C.L.D. will see to it that this is done. And this 
will undoubtedly produce good results, even if not as quickly 
as is expected by people who often reduce "combating red 
tape" to a mere phi*asc (or to the repetition of whiteguard, 
Socialist-Revolutionary, and also Menshcvik, gossip), instead 
of persistently and perseveringly applying definite measures. 
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SECOND GROUP OF QUESTIONS 

9. REVIVAL OF AGRICULTURE: 
(A) PEASANT FARMING; <B) STATE FARMS; 
(C) COMMUNES; (D) ARTELS; (E) CO-OPERATIVES- 
CP) OTHER FORMS OF COLLECTIVE FARMING 

The briefest summaries, giving the figures of the reports 
sent to the respective departments, with the date on which 
each report was sent. 

More detailed information-not in every report, but pe- 
riodically, every four or six months, and so forth-on the more 
important aspects of local farming, results of investigations, 
the more important measures adopted, and their verified 
results. 

Not less than twice a year exact information must be given 
on the number of collective farms (all types, b-i), classified 
according to degree of organisation-good, fair and unsatis- 
factory. Not less than twice a year a typical farm in each of 
these three groups must be described in detail, giving exact 
data on the farm described-size, where located, production 
results, what assistance it gives to peasant farming, etc. 



10. REVIVAL OF INDUSTRY: 
"(A) LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY CONTROLLED ENTIRELY BY THE CENTRE; 
(B) LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY CONTROLLED PARTLY 
OR ENTIRELY BY LOCAL BODIES; 
(C) SMALL, HANDICRAFT, DOMESTIC, ETC., 
INDUSTRIES 

. The replies should be on the same lines as those for the 
preceding point. As regards category a, the local bodies, which 
have opportunities of closely observing the life and work of 
the large national establishments, their influence on the 
surrounding population and the attitude of the population 
towards them, must in every report give inf Drmation on these 
establishments, on what assistance the local bodies give these 
establishments, the results of this assistance, the assistance 
the establishments render the local population, their most 
urgent requirements, defects in their organisation, etc. 
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II. FUEL: (A) FIREWOOD; (B) COAL; (C) OIL; 
(D) SHALE; (E) OTHER TYPES OF FUEL (WASTE FUEL, ETC.) 

The same as for the two preceding questions: brief sum- 
maries, giving the figures in the reports sent to the respective 
department and dates on which they were sent. 

Detailed information on what is most important, on what 
is outside the scope of the department, on local co-ordination 
of work, etc. 

Special attention must be paid to economising fuel. What 
measures arc being taken? What are the results? 

12. food supplies 

Summary of reports to the Commissariat of Food Supplies, 
adhering to rules enumerated above. 

Market gardening and suburban farming (connected with 
industrial establishments). Results. 

Local experience in organising school meals, the feeding 
of children, dining-rooms, public catering in general, etc. 

Bi-monthly summaries irr two figures are obligatory, i.e., 
total number of persons receiving food, and total quantity of 
foodstuffs distributed. 

In every large consuming centre '(large or middle-sized 
towns, military institutions in special settlements, etc.) we 
are feeding many superfluous people, former government 
officials who have crept into Soviet offices, hidden bourgeois 
and profiteers, etc. -A persistent effort must be made to catch 
these superfluous mouths who are infringing the fundamental 
law "He who does not work neither shall he eat". For this 
purpose, a responsible statistician must be appointed in 
all such places to study the returns of the census of August 
28, 1920, as well as current statistical returns, and submit 
a signed report on the number of superfluous consumers 
every two months. 
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13. BUILDING INDUSTRY 

Replies must be on the same lines as the preceding. Local 
initiative and self-reliance are particularly important in this 
sphere and must be given particularly wide scope. Detailed 
information on the more important measures and results is 
obligatory. 

14. EXEMPLARY AND HOPELESS ENTERPRISES 
AND ESTABLISHMENTS 

A description of every enterprise, establishment and office 
connected with economic development and worthy of being 
called exemplary, or at all events outstanding, or successful 
Jit there is no exemplary and no outstanding one) is obliga- 
tory. Names of the members of the management boards of 
these establishments. Their methods. Results. Attitude of the 
workers and population. 

The same as regards hopeless and useless enterprises. 

particularly important is the question of closing enterprises 
that are not absolutely essential (hopeless ones, such as might 
be closed and their work transferred to a smaller number of 
larger enterprises, etc.). Statistical summary of such super- 
fluous establishments, their number and in what order the 
Republic should gradually get rid of them, 

15. IMPROVEMENT IN ECONOMIC WORK 

Enumerate particularly important and exemplary cases of 
improvements introduced by inventors and workers of excep- 
tional ability Give their names; enumerate experiments which 
the local bodies regard as important, and so forth. 

IS. BONUSES IN KIND 

This is one of the most important factors in socialist de- 
velopment. The enlistment of labour is one of the most im- 
portant and difficult problems of socialism. 

Practical experience in this field must be systematically 
collected, recorded and studied. 

Obligatory bi-monthly reports showing: how many bonuses 
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issued? What the bonus consists of? What branch of industry? 
(separately-forcstry work, and all other branches). How do 
the results, output, compare with the number of bonuses 
issued? 

Have there been cases where bonuses have been converted 
into a wage reserve? If so, report every case individually. 

Have bonuses been issued to particularly successful 
enterprises and individual workers? Give exact details of each 
case. 

Investigate-can a local product be obtained (for export, 
or one particularly valuable for use in Russia) by increasing 
the bonuses in kind by so much and so much? This is very 
important, because if this investigation is properly conducted 
all over the country, we will find many valuable products 
which we could profitably export, even if we have to import 
a certain quantity of goods for the bonuses in kind. 

17. THE TRADE UNIONS. THEIR PART IN PRODUCTION 

The gubernia trade union councils and the uyezd trade 
union bodies must immediately appoint reporters and their 
deputies who must themselves and with the aid of local 
statisticians draw up bi-monthly reports on this subject. 

As regards production propaganda, state precisely facts and 
the number of lectures, meetings and demonstrations, with 
the names of the organisers, etc. 

But immeasurably more important than production prop- 
aganda are facts about the part the factory committees, and 
the trade unions generally, actually take in production. How 
do they participate? Describe every typical case. Practical 
results. Compare establishments where the participation of 
a trade union in production is well, or fairly well, organised 
with those where it is not organised. 

The question of labour discipline is particularly important. 
Reports on the number of absentees are obligatory. Compare 
factories where labour discipline is bad with those where 
it is good. 

Methods of improving labour discipline; 
Comrades' disciplinary courts. How many, and when estab- 
lished? How many cases do they examine per month? Results? 
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18. STEALING 

While some organisations see this widespread evil and are 
fighting it, there are others which report "In the department, 
office or factory in our charge there is no stealing"; "every- 
thing is in order". 

Precise bi-monthly reports are obligatory. How many 
offices, establishments, and so forth, send in information? 
How many do not? 

Brief summary of this information. 

The measures taken to combat stealing. 

Are managers, management boards, or factory committees 
called to account (for laxity in combating stealing)? 

Arc people searched? Are other methods of control em- 
ployed, if so, what methods? 

Is the new law on commodity exchange, and on the permis- 
sion given the workers to retain part of their output for this 
purpose, having the effect of reducing stealing? Give precise 
details. 

Local warehouses, i.e., warehouses located in the given 
district and belonging to the state or to the local authorities. 
Brief summary of the reports on these warehouses, giving 
the date on which each was sent. 

Reports by the local authorities on state warehouses. Meth- 
ods of protection. iTheft. Number of persons employed, etc. 

19. FOOD SPECULATION 

Extent of this according to local information. Predominat- 
ing type of speculators. Workers? Peasants? Railway em- 
ployees? Other Soviet employees? And so forth. 

State of the railways and waterways. 

Measures to combat speculation and results obtained. 

What records are being kept of speculators and specula- 
tion? 

20. USE OF ARMY UNITS FOR LABOUR 

The labour armies. Composition, numerical strength and 
work performed. Methods of accounting? Attitude of the local 
population? 
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Other forms of using army units-ditto universal military 
training units-for labour purposes. 

Numerical strength of local army units-ditto local uni- 
versal military training administration, and number of youths 
undergoing training in the units. 

Concrete cases of employing youths undergoing universal 
military training and men of the Red Army for definite forms 
of control work, sanitary inspection, helping the local popu- 
lation, various economic operations. Give a detailed descrip- 
tion of every case, or if there are a number of cases, give two 
typical ones: the most successful and most unsuccessful. 

21. LABOUR SERVICE AND LABOUR MOBILISATION 

How arc the local departments o£ the People s Commissa- 
riat of Labour organised? What arc they doing? 

Brief summaries of their reports sent to the People's Com- 
missariat of Labour; the date on which each report was sent 
must be given. 

Describe, not less than once in four months, two typical 
cases of labour mobilisation; the most successful and the 
most unsuccessful. 

Enumerate purposes for which labour service was enforced. 
Total figures of the number engaged and results of work done. 

What part do the local departments of the Central Statistical 
Board take in organising labour service and labour mobili- 
sation? 

THIRD GROUP OF QUESTIONS 

22. -REGIONAL AND LOCAL ECONOMIC COUNCILS 

When and how were the economic councils established in 
the localities at gubernia, uyezd and volost level? How is 
their work co-ordinated between themselves and with the vil- 
lage committees, the factory committees? 

Economic councils of district Soviets in big cities. Their 
composition, work, how is the work organised, relations with 

the city Soviet? 

Arc there district committees and district economic coun- 
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cik? Are they needed? Is it necessary to set up the larger 
factory or industrial settlements, with their environs, as in- 
dependent areas, and so forth? 

23. THE GOSPLAN 
(THE STATE GENERAL PLANNING COMMISSION OF THE C.L.D.) 
AND ITS RELATIONS WITH THE LOCAL ECONOMIC BODIES 

Are there any regional bodies of the Gosplan? Or special 
representatives of the latter? Or groups of experts acting in 
such capacity? 

Is the work of the local bodies co-ordinated with that of 
the Gosplan? If so, how? Is there any need for such co- 
ordination? 

24. ELECTRIFICATION 

Have the gubernia and uyezd libraries copies of the Plan 
tor the Electrification of the R.S.F.S.R. that was submitted to 
the Eighth Congress of Soviets? If so, how many copies? If 
not, it shows that the local delegates to the Eighth Congress 
of Soviets are dishonest and ought to be expelled from the 
Party and dismissed from their responsible posts, or else are 
idlers who ought to be taught by imprisonment to do their 
duty (at the Eighth Congress of Soviets 1,500-2,000 copies 
were given out for distribution to local libraries). 

What measures have been taken to carry out the decision 
of the Eighth Congress of Soviets to conduct extensive propa- 
ganda on the electrification plan? How many articles on this 
have appeared in the local newspapers? How many lectures 
have been delivered? Number of persons attending these? 

Have all local workers possessing theoretical or practical 
knowledge of electricity been mobilised for the purpose of 
delivering lectures on, or teaching, the subject? Number of 
such persons? How is their work conducted? Are the local 
or nearest electric power stations utilised for lectures and 
purposes of instruction? Number of such stations. 

How many educational establishments have included the 
electrification plan in their syllabus, in conformity with the 
decision of the Eighth Congress of Soviets? 

Has anything practical been done towards carrying out this 
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plan? Or any electrification, work outside of the plan? If so, 
what has been done? 

Is there a local plan and schedule of work on electrifica- 
tion? 

25. COMMODITY EXCHANGE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

It is absolutely obligatory for all frontier districts to give 
replies to this question, but not only for them. Uyczds and 
gubernias adjacent to frontier areas also have opportunities 
for engaging in such commodity exchange and of observing 
how it is organised. Furthermore, as indicated above (point 16: 
Bonuses in Kind) localities even very remote from the frontier 
have opportunities of engaging in commodity exchange with 
foreign countries. 

State of the ports? Protection of the frontier? Volume and 
forms of trade? Brief summaries of the reports on this sent 
to the People's Commissariat of Foreign Trade, giving the 
date on which each report was sent. 

Supervision of the work of the People's Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade by the local Economic Councils? Their opinions 
on practical organisation and results? 

26. RAILWAY, WATER AND LOCAL TRANSPORT 

Brief summaries of the reports sent to the relevant depart- 
ment, giving date on which each report was sent. 

Review of the situation from the local point of view. 

Defects in the transport system. Measures taken to improve 
it and their results? 

The state of local transport facilities, and measures taken 
to improve them. 

27. PRESS PUBLICITY FOR ECONOMIC WORK 

Local publications and Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn. How is 
economic -work treated in the press? What part do non-Party 
people take in this? Verification and appraisal of practical 
experience? 

Circulation of local publications and of Ekonomicheskaya 
Zhizn 1 ? Are they kept , in the libraries and accessible to the 
public? 
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Publication of pamphlets and books on economic develop- 
ment. Give list of the publications issued. 

Demand for foreign literature; to what extent is it satisfied? 
Are the publications of the Bureau of Foreign Science and 
Technology delivered? If so, what opinion is expressed about 
them? Other foreign publications in Russian and other 
languages? 

FOURTH GROUP OF QUESTIONS 

This group should include questions chosen at the discre- 
tion of and suggested by the local bo-dies themselves, as well 
as by individual persons; moreover, these questions may be 
directly or indirectly, closely or remotely connected with 
economic development. 



These reports must be drawn up in co-operation with the 
members of the local staffs of the Central Statistical Board. 
Whether they, or other persons, draw them up is a matter 
that can be left to the discretion of the local Economic Coun- 
cils; but the co-operation of the gubernia statistical bureau 
and the uyezd statisticians is obligatory. Every report, or 
the reply to every question, if written by different persons, 
must be signed by the author, giving his official position, if 
he holds one. Responsibility for the reports rests upon the 
authors, as well as upon the local Economic Councils as a 
whole, whose duty it is to send regular, punctual and vera- 
cious reports. 

In those localities where there is a shortage of _ capable 
forces, courses of instruction in the compilation of reports 
must be organised under the supervision of statisticians and 
comrades especially appointed for the purpose (from the 
Workers' and Peasants' Inspection, and other bodies). The 
names of the persons responsible for these courses and the 
schedule of instruction must be published.' 

Lenin 

May 21, 1921 



Published as a pamphlet in 1921 
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SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE SESSION 
OF THE ALL-RUSSIA CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

May 30, 1921 

Comrades, I have very little to add to what Comrade Osin- 
sky has said, for he has already explained the preliminary 
draft of the Instructions, 44 copies of which you have, and the 
main idea underlying it as a draft bill. As there are details in 
this matter which virtually determine the whole issue, it was 
decided not to limit its examination to the Council of Labour 
and Defence and the Council of People's Commissars, but 
to bring it before the Party Conference, where the Instructions 
were approved in principle, and before the supreme legislative 
body-the Session of the All-Russia Central Executive Com- 
mittee. Local economic workers must carefully verify the 
methods by which this law is to be carried out, and it may 
be necessary, at first, to lay down a number of supplementary 
rules. 

Care must be taken that this measure is not, under any cir- 
cumstances, converted into just another means to increase red 
tape. This is by no means precluded if we begin to receive 
too many reports, or if the methods of compiling them do not 
guarantee that they can be checked. Here, comrades, we must 
give thought to the methods of compiling the reports, and 
perhaps you will consider it expedient to elect a special com- 
mittee which, guided by the observations that will be made 
here and the instructions that you give it, will put the matter 
of reports in final shape. We already have a fair amount of 
material on this question. Naturally, if reports are to be sub- 
mitted, they must come not only from the various economic 
bodies, but also from the People's Commissariats, including 
those which do not run branches of the economy but are. 
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nevertheless, closely connected with economic work. One of 
the main objects of printing the reports is to bring them 
within the reach of the non-Party masses, and of the popula- 
tion generally. We cannot use mass production methods and 
print these reports in large numbers, and so we must concen- 
trate them in the libraries. That being the case, we must 
arrange for brief printed summaries of these reports, for the 
gist of what most interests the whole population. Technical 
facilities for this arc available. Before coming here to speak 
I made inquiries of the representative of the Chief Paper 
Committee. He sent me a minute report, covering 339 uyezd 
centres, which, shows that each of these uyezd centres pos- 
sesses printing facilities and also a sufficient quantity of 
paper to print very brief reports. He based his calculations 
on the assumption that the smallest of these uyezd centres 
would print 16 pages in octavo, once a month, of course. 
Once a month is too often. Whether you decide on once in 
two months, or in four, or perhaps even a longer period, will 
evidently be determined by the reports we get from the 
localities. He proposes that they be printed in a thousand 
copies, and in this way, he calculates, the paper now available 
will suffice. A thousand copies would enable us to supply 
them at least to every uyezd library and so bring them within 
the reach of all who are interested in them, particularly the 
masses of non-Party people. At first, of course, this will have 
to be tried as an experiment; no one can guarantee that it will 
be successful at once, and that there will be no defects. 

To conclude my brief supplementary remarks I would 
like to emphasise one more thing. One of the most important 
tasks that confronts us at the present time is that of widely 
enlisting non-Party people for this work and ensuring that 
not only members of the Party and, at all events, not only 
representatives of. the department concerned, but also the 
largest possible number of non-Party people are interested in 
the work and enlisted for it. It appeared to us that this could 
not be achieved in any way except by publishing the reports, 
at any rate, the more essential parts of them. Some organi- 
sations send in extremely full reports. All the information 
that we have received on this question up to now shows that 
some local bodies are excellently organised. At all events. 
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the work in the localities is constantly providing us with a 
lot of very encouraging material. What we really lack is the 
ability to make the best examples widely known-we have 
only a few-and to set them up as models which all should 
be obliged to follow. Our newspapers and journals give no 
publicity to these really exemplary local organisations which 
have practical experience. Printing these reports and bringing 
them within the reach of the broad masses of the population, 
by supplying copies to every, even if only uyezd, library, 
should help, if conferences of non-Party people are properly 
convened, to enlist far larger numbers in the work of eco- 
nomic development. Any number of resolutions have been 
passed on this subject. In some places something has been 
done. But taking the country as a whole, certainly far too 
little is being done. By this method, however, we shall im- 
prove the work of the organisations and make it possible 
for every local worker with a responsible job in economic 
development to provide the centre with reports over his own 
signature that contain precise and definite information on his 
practical experience, which can be used as a model. This, 
perhaps, is what we lack most at the present time. 

As for the question of how these reports are subsequently 
to be summarised and studied, and utilised at conferences, 
congresses and by local organisations -that will be determined 
by experience. The main thing now, considering the present 
experience of local workers, is to endorse this decree and try 
it out •experimentally, so that at the forthcoming All-Russia 
Congress (approximately in December) we are certain to have 
results that will show how to enlarge, improve, amend and 
supplement this measure on the basis of experience. 

These are the brief supplementary remarks that I would 
like to confine myself to for the time being. 

First printed in fuil in 1922, in Collected Works, Vol. 32 

1~TV Sessions of the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee 
(Eighth Convocation), Verbatim 
Report Msjscow 



LETTER TO THE EDITORS 
OF "EKONOMICHESKAYA ZHIZN' 



September 1 

The conversion of Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn into the official 
organ of the Council of Labour and Defence should not be 
a simple and empty formality. 

The paper must become a militant organ that not only, 
first, provides regular and truthful information on our econ- 
omy but, secondly, analyses the information, processes it 
scientifically to arrive at the right conclusions for the manage- 
ment of industry, etc., and, thirdly and lastly, tightens up 
the discipline of all workers on the economic front, ensures 
punctuality in reporting, approves good work and exposes 
to the judgement of all inaccurate, backward and incompe- 
tent workers in a certain factory, office, branch of economy, 
etc. 

The paper provides a mass of valuable, especially statis- 
tical, material on our economy, That material, however, suffers 
from two faults-it is casual, incomplete, unsystematic and, 
what is more, not processed, not analysed. 

I will give you an example to explain this. 

The article "The Moscow Basin in July" {No. 188) is one 
of the best because it analyses the data, compares them with 
the past and compares the enterprises one with another. The 
analysis, however, is incomplete. There is no explanation of 
why one enterprise (the Tovarkovo mines) has solved a prob- 
lem others have not solved. No practical deduction is made. 
There is no comparison of annual data. 

In issue No. 190, on page 2, there is an abundance of 
statistical details, usual for the paper, but they are not ''di- 
gested" at all, they are casual, raw, without a suggestion of 
analysis and are not compared (with the past and with other 
enterprises), etc, 
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The following changes must be made if the paper is to be 
the real organ of the Council of Labour and Defence and not 
an organ in words alone. 

(1) Maintain a strict check on unpunctual and incomplete 
reports sent to relevant organisations and publicly list those 
that are inaccurate; at the same time work to ensure (through 
the People's Commissariat concerned or through the director- 
ate of the Council of Labour and Defence) precise reporting. 

(2) All statistical data must be much more strictly, that is, 
more carefully and thoroughly, systematised, and data must 
be obtained for comparison, always using the data for past 
years (past months, etc.); always select material for analysis 
that will explain the reasons for failure, and will make 
prominent some successfully operating enterprises or, at least, 
those that are ahead of the rest, etc. 

(3) Organise a network of local correspondents, both 
Communists and non-Party people, allot greater space to local 
correspondence from factories, mines, state farms, railway 
depots and workshops, etc. 

(4) Publish returns on the most important problems of our 
economy as special supplements. The returns absolutely must 
be processed," with, an all-round analysis and practical con- 
clusions. 

Since there is no paper, wc must economise. And we 
probably can. For instance, reduce the number of copies from 
44,000 to 30,000 (quite enough if correctly distributed, allow- 
ing two copies to each of 10,000 volosts, four to each of 1,000 
uyczds, ten to each of 100 gubernias and 5,000 extra-all of 
them to go only to libraries, editorial offices and a few in- 
stitutions). That will leave enough paper for eight supple- 
ments, each of two pages, a month. 

That would be sufficient for monthly returns on a large 
number of important points (fuel; industry-two or three 
supplements; transport; food supplies; state farms, etc.). 

These supplements should provide summarised statistics 
on the most important branches of the economy and they 
should be processed, analysed and practical conclusions should 
be drawn from them. 

The entire statistical material in the daily paper-there is 
a great deal of it but it is fragmentary-should be adjusted 
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to the monthly summaries and shorn of all details and triv- 
ialities, etc. 

Since Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn and the Central Statistical 
Board use the same sources in mar.y cases, the supplements 
to the newspaper should (for the time being) replace the 
publications of the Central Statistical Board. 

(5) All current statistical material should be divided be- 
tween (a) employees of Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, (b) members 
of the State Planning Commission and (c) members or em- 
ployees of the Central Statistical Board in such a way that 
each of them should be in charge of one branch of economy, 
and should be responsible lor- 

(aa) the timely receipt of reports and summaries; for a 
successful "struggle" to get them; for repeated demands for 
them, etc. ■ 

(bb) for the summarising and analysis of data, and 
(cc) for practical conclusions. 

(6) Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn must keep track of enterprises 
granted as concessions and those leased, as far as their 
reporting is concerned and also by way of supervision and 
the drawing of conclusions, in the same way as it keeps track 
of all others. i 

Please arrange for a conference to include an editor of 
Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, one member of the Central Statis- 
tical Board and one member of the State Planning Commission 
to discuss these questions and measures to be taken. Please 
inform me of the decisions of the conference. 

Lenin, 

Chairman of the Council of Labour and Defence 

P.S. Will that conference please discuss the question of 
elaborating an index-number* (index figure) to determine the 
general state of our economy. This index should be published 
every month. 



First publisih'jd 

on Novcmbar 6, 1923 

in Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn No. 31 
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* These wor;ds are in English in tlic original. -Ed. 



THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 

(Excerpt) 

Our last, but most important and most difficult task, the 
one wc have done least about, is economic development, the 
laying of economic foundations for the new, socialist edifice 
on the site of the demolished feudal edifice and the semi- 
demolished capitalist edifice. It is in this most important and 
most difficult task that we have sustained the greatest number 
of reverses and have made most mistakes. How could anyone 
expect that a task so new to the world could be begun without 
reverses and without mistakes! But wc have begun it and 
shall continue it. And at this very moment we are, by our 
New Economic Policy, correcting a number of our mistakes. 
We are learning how to continue erecting the socialist edifice 
in a country of ;small-peasant farming without committing 
such mistakes. 

The difficulties arc immense. But we are accustomed to 
grappling with immense difficulties. Not for nothing do our 
enemies call us "stone-hard" and exponents of a "bone- 
breaking policy". But we have also learned, at least to some 
extent, another art that is essential in revolution, namely, 
flexibility, the ability to effect swift and sudden changes of 
tactics if changes in objective conditions demand them, and 
to choose another path for the achievement of our goal if the 
former path proves to be inexpedient or impossible at the 
given moment. 

Borne along on the crest of the wave of enthusiasm, rousing 
first the political enthusiasm and then the military enthusiasm 
of the people, we expected to accomplish economic tasks 
just as great as the political and military tasks we had 
accomplished by relying directly on this enthusiasm. 
We expected-or perhaps it would be truer to say that we 
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presumed without having given it adequate consideration— to 
be able to organise the state production and the state distri- 
bution of products on communist lines in a country of small- 
peasant farming directly as ordered by the proletarian state. 
Experience has proved that we were wrong. It appears that a 
number of transitional stages are necessary— state capitalism 
and socialism-m order to prepare-to prepare by many years 
of effort-for the transition to communism. Not directly re- 
lying on enthusiasm, but aided by the enthusiasm engendered 
by the great revolution, and on the basis of personal interest, 
personal incentive and business principles, we must first set 
to work in this country of small-peasant farming to build 
solid gangways to socialism by way of state capitalism. 
Otherwise we shall never get to communism; we shall never 
bring scores of millions of people to communism. That is 
what experience, the objective course c£ the development of 
the revolution, has taught us. 

And we, who during these throe and four years have learned 
to make abrupt changes of front (when abrupt changes of 
front are needed), have begun zealously, attentively and 
sedulously (although still not zealously, attentively and sedu- 
lously enough.) to learn to make a new change o£ front, namely, 
the New Economic Policy. The proletarian state must become 
a cautious, assiduous and shrewd "businessman", a punctili- 
ous wholesale merchant-otherwise it will never succeed in 
putting this country of small-peasant farming economically on 
its feet. Under existing conditions, living as we are side by side 
with the capitalist (for the time being capitalist) W est, there is 
no other way of progressing to communism. A wholesale mer- 
chant is an economic type as remote from communism as 
heaven from earth. But this is one of the contradictions which, 
in the actual conditions of life, lead from a small-peasant 
economy via state capitalism to socialism. Personal incentive 
will develop production; and our primary task is to increase 
production at all costs. Wholesale trade economically unites 
millions of small peasants: it gives them a personal incentive, 
links them up and leads them to the next step, namely, to 
various forms of association and alliance in the process of 
production itself. We have already set to work to make the 
necessary changes in our economic policy; and here we already 
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have certain successes to our credit; it is true they are 
small and partial, but nonetheless they are successes. In this 
new field of "tuition" we are already finishing our preparatory 
class. By persistent and assiduous study, by making practical 
experience the test of every step we take, by not fearing to 
alter over and over again what we have already begun, by 
correcting our mistakes and most carefully analysing their 
significance, we shall pass to the higher classes. We shall go 
through the whole "course", although the present state of 
world economics and world politics has made that course 
much longer and much more difficult than we would like. 
No matter at what cost, no matter how severe the hardships 
of the transition period may bc-despite disaster, famine and 
ruin, wc shall not flinch; we shall triumphantly carry our 
cause tc its goal. 

October 14, 1921 



Proucta No. 234, October 18, 1921 
Signed: JV. Lenin 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF GOLD 
NOW AND AFTER THE COMPLETE VICTORY 
OF SOCIALISM 



The best way to celebrate the anniversary of a great revo- 
lution is to concentrate attention on its unsolved problems. 
It is particularly appropriate and necessary to celebrate the 
revolution in this way at a time when we are faced with fun- 
damental problems that the revolution has not yet solved; 
when we must master something new (from the point of view 
of what the revolution has accomplished up to now) for the 
solution of these problems. 

What is new for our revolution at the present time is the 
need to resort to a "reformist", gradual, cautious and round- 
about mode of operation in solving the fundamental prob- 
lems of economic development. This "novelty" gives rise 
to a number of questions, perplexities and doubts in both 
theory and practice. 

A theoretical question. How can we explain the transition 
from a series of extremely revolutionary actions to extremely 
"reformist" actions in the same field at a time when the revo- 
lution as a whole is making victorious progress? Does this 
not imply a "surrender of positions", an "admission of defeat", 
or something of that sort? Of course, our enemies-from the 
semi-feudal type of reactionaries to the Mensheviks or other 
knights of the Two-and-a-Half International 45 -say that it does. 
They would not be enemies if they did not shout something 
of this sort on every pretext, and even without any pretext. 
The touching unanimity that prevails on this question among 
all parties, from the feudal reactionaries to the Mensheviks, 
is only further proof that opposed to the proletarian revolu- 
tion is the "one reactionary mass" of all these parties (as En- 
gels foresaw in his letters to Bebel of 1375 and 1884-be it 
said in parenthesis). 
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But there is some "perplexity" among friends too. 

Restore large-scale industry, organise the direct interchange 
of its output for the produce of small-peasant farming, 
and thus assist the socialisation of the latter. For the purpose 
of restoring large-scale industry, borrow from the peasants a 
certain quantity of foodstuffs and raw materials by means of 
the surplus-appropriation systcm-this was the plan (or 
method, system) that we followed for more than three years, 
up to the spring of 1921. This was a revolutionary approach 
to the problem, namely, to proceed at once to break up the old 
social-economic system completely and to substitute a new 
one for it. 

Since the spring of 1921, instead of this approach, plan, 
method, or mode of action, we have been adopting (we have 
not yet "adopted" but are still "adopting", and we have not 
yet fully realised this) a totally different method, a reform- 
ist type of method: not to break up the old social-economic 
system-trade, small production, small proprietorship, capi- 
talism-but to revive trade, small proprietorship, capitalism, 
while cautiously and gradually getting the upper hand over 
them, or creating the possibility of subjecting them to state 
regulation only to the extent that they revive. 

This is quite a different approach to the problem. 

Compared with the previous, revolutionary, approach, this 
is a reformist approach (revolution is a change which breaks 
the old order to its very foundations, and not one that cau- 
tiously, slowly and gradually remodels it, taking care to break 
as little as possible), 

■The question that arises is this, ilf, after trying revolutionary 
methods, you find they have failed and adopt reformist 
methods, does this not prove that you are declaring the 
revolution to have been a mistake in general? Does it not prove 
that you should not have started with the revolution but should 
have started with and confined yourselves to reforms? 

This is the conclusion that is drawn by the Mensheviks 
and others like them. But this conclusion is either sophistry 
and simply a fraud perpetrated by hardened politicians, or the 
childishness of political tyros. The greatest, perhaps the only 
danger for the genuine revolutionary is that of extreme revo- 
lutionism, ignoring the limits and conditions in which 
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revolutionary methods are appropriate and can be successfully 
employed. Genuine revolutionaries have come a cropper most 
often when they began to write "revolution" with a capital 
R, to elevate "revolution" to something almost divine, to lose 
their heads, to lose the ability to reflect, weigh and ascertain 
in the coolest and most dispassionate manner at what moment, 
under what circumstances and in which sphere of action 
it is necessary to act in a revolutionary manner, and at what 
moment, under what circumstances and in which sphere it is 
necessary to apply reformist action. Genuine revolutionaries 
will perish (not that they will be defeated from outside, but 
that their work will suffer internal collapse) only if they aban- 
don their sober outlook and take it into their heads that the 
"great, victorious, world" revolution can and must solve all 
problems in a revolutionary manner under all circumstances 
and in all spheres of action. If they do this, their doom is certain. 

Whoever gets such ideas into his head, must perish, be- 
cause he is getting foolish ideas in connection with a funda- 
mental problem; and in the midst of fierce war (and revolu- 
tion is the fiercest sort of war) the penalty, for folly is defeat. 

What grounds are there for assuming that the "great, vic- 
torious, world" revolution can and must employ only revo- 
lutionary methods? There are none at all. It is absolutely un- 
true, and if we stick to Marxism it is proved by purely theo- 
retical propositions. The experience of our revolution also 
shows it to be untrue. From the theoretical point of view- 
foolish things are done in time of revolution just as at any 
other time, said Engels, and he was right. We must try to 
do as few foolish things as possible and rectify those that are 
done as quickly as possible; we must estimate as soberly as 
possible which problems can be solved by revolutionary 
methods at any given time and which cannot, From the point of 
view of our own practical experience-the Brest Peace was an 
example of action that was not revolutionary at all; it was 
reformist, and even worse, because it was a retreat, whereas, 
as a general rule, reformist action advances slowly, cau- 
tiously, gradually, and does not move backwards. The proof 
that our tactics in signing the .Brest Peace were correct is now 
so complete, is so evident to all and generally admitted, that 
there is no need to say any more about it. 
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Our revolution has completed only its bourgeois-democratic 
work; and we can be legitimately proud of this. The pro- 
letarian or socialist part of its work may be summed up in 
three main points: (1) The revolutionary emergence from the 
imperialist world war; the exposure and halting of the slaugh- 
ter organised by the two world groups of capitalist predators. 
Our part of this we accomplished in full; it could have been 
accomplished in all parts only by a revolution in a number of 
advanced countries. (2) The creation of the Soviet system, 
the form in which the dictatorship of the proletariat is ef- 
fected. This epoch-making change has been made. The era of 
bourgeois-democratic parliamentarism has come to an end. 
A new chapter in world history- the era of proletarian dic- 
tatorship-has been started. The Soviet system and all forms 
of proletarian dictatorship will have the finishing touches put 
to them and be completed only by the efforts of a number of 
countries. There is still a great deal we have not done in this 
field. It would be unpardonable to lose sight of this. Again and 
again we shall have to put the finishing touches to the work, 
re-do it, start from the beginning. Every step foiward and up- 
ward that we take in developing our productive forces and 
our culture must be accompanied by the work of finishing and 
altering our Soviet system, for we are still low in the scale 
of economics and culture. Much will have to be altered, and 
to be "embarrassed" by this would be the height of folly (if 
not something worse than folly). (3) The creation of the eco- 
nomic basis of the socialist system. This has not yet been com- 
pleted in the main, fundamental aspects, but it is our surest 
foundation, surest from the point of view of principle and 
from the practical point of view, from the point of view of 
the R.S.F.S.R. today and from the international point of view. 

Since this chief thing has not yet been completed in the 
main, we must concentrate all our attention upon it. The dif- 
ficulty here lies in the form of the transition. 

In April 1918, in my Immediate Tasks ot the Soviet Govern- 
ment, I wrote: 

"It is not enough to be a revolutionary and an adherent of 
socialism or a Communist in general. You must be able at 
each particular moment to find the particular link in the chain 
which you must grasp with all your might in order to hold the 
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whole chain and to prepare firmly for the transition to the next 
link; the order of the links, their form, the manner in which 
they are linked together, their difference from each other in 
the historical chain of events are not as simple and not as 
senseless as those in an ordinary chain made by a smith." 

At the present time, in the sphere of activity with which 
we are dealing, this link is the revival of home trade under 
proper state regulation (direction). Trade-that is the "link" 
in the historical chain of events, in the transitional forms of 
our socialist construction in 1921-22, which we, the prole-, 
tarian state, we, the leading Communist Party, "must grasp 
with all our might". If we "grasp" this link firmly enough now 
we shall certainly control the whole chain in the veiy near 
future. If we do not, we shall not control the whole chain, 
we shall not create the foundation for socialist social and eco- 
nomic relations. 

Communism and trade?! It sounds strange. The two seem 
to be unconnected, incongruous, remote from each other. But 
if we study it from the point of view of economics, we shall 
find that the one is no more remote from the other than com- 
munism is from small-peasant, patriarchal agriculture. 

When we are victorious on a world scale I think we shall 
use gold for the purpose of building public lavatories in the 
streets of some of the largest cities of the world. This would 
be the most "just" and most educational way of utilising gold 
for the benefit of those generations which have not forgotten 
how, for the sake of gold, ten million men were killed and 
thirty million maimed in the "great war for freedom", in the 
war of 1914-18, in the war that was waged to decide the great 
question of which peace was the worst, the Brest Peace or the 
Versailles Peace; and how, for the sake of this gold, they cer- 
tainly intend to kill twenty million men and to maim sixty 
million in a war, say, in 1925, or 1928, between, say, Japan 
and America, or between Britain and America, or something 
like that. 

But however "just", useful, or humane it would be to utilise 
gold for this purpose, we nevertheless say: let us work for 
another decade or two with the same intensity and with the 
same success as in the 1917-21 period, only in a much wider 
field, in order to reach this stage. Meanwhile, we must save 
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the gold in the R.S.F.S.R., sell it at the highest price; buy 
goods with it at the lowest price. "When you live among wolves, 
you must howl like a wolf." As for exterminating all the 
wolves, as should be done in a rational human society, we 
shall act up to the wise Russian proverb: "Boast not before 
but after the battle." 

Trade is the only possible economic link between the scores 
of millions of small fanners and large-scale industry if ... 
it there is not alongside these farmers an excellently equipped 
large-scale machine industry linked up by a network of elec- 
tric cables, an industry well enough equipped technically, with 
its organisational "superstructures" and accompanying acces- 
sories, to be able to supply the small farmers with the best 
goods in larger quantities, more quickly and more cheaply than 
before. On a w T orid scale this "if" has already been achieved, 
this condition already exists. iBut the country, formerly 
one of the most backward capitalist countries, which tried 
alone directly and at one stroke to create, to put into use, to 
organise practically the new links between industry and 
agriculture, failed to achieve this task by "direct assault", and 
must now try to achieve it by a number of slow, gradual, and 
cautious "siege" operations. 

The proletarian state can control trade, direct it into definite 
channels, keep it within certain limits. I shall quote a small, 
a very small example: in the Donets Basin a slight, still very 
slight, but undoubted economic revival has commenced, part- 
ly due to an increase in the productivity of labour at the large 
state mines, and partly due to the leasing of small mines to 
peasants. As a result the proletarian state is receiving a small 
quantity (a miserably small quantity compared with what is 
obtained in the advanced countries, but an appreciable quan- 
tity considering our poverty-stricken condition) of extra coal 
at a cost of, say, 100; and it is selling this coal to various 
government departments at a price of, say, 120, and to pri- 
vate people at a price of, say, 140. (I must say in parenthesis 
.that my figures are quite arbitrary, first because I do not know 
the exact figures, and, secondly, I would not now make them 
public even if I did.) This looks as if we are beginning, if only 
in very modest dimensions, to control trade between industry 
and agriculture, to control wholesale trade, to cope with the 
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task of taking in hand the available, small, backward industry, 
or large-scale but enfeebled and ruined industry; of reviving 
trade on the present economic basis ; of making the ordinary, 
average peasant (and this is the typical peasant, representa- 
tive of the masses and the vehicle of anarchy) feel the benefit 
of the economic revival; of taking advantage of it for the 
purpose of more systematically and persistently, more widely 
and successfully, restoring large-scale industry. 

We shall not surrender to ".sentimental socialism", or to the 
old Russian, semi-aristocratic, semi-muzhik and patriarchal 
mood, with their supreme contempt for trade. We can use, 
and, since it is necessary, we must learn to use, all transitional 
economic forms for the purpose of strengthening the link 
between the peasantry and the proletariat, for the purpose of 
immediately reviving the economy of our ruined and tormented 
country, of reviving industry, and facilitating future, more 
extensive and more deep-going measures like electrification. 

Only Marxism has precisely and correctly defined the re- 
lation of reforms to revolution. However, Marx was able 
to see this relation only from one aspect, namely, under the 
conditions preceding the first to any extent permanent and 
lasting victory of the proletariat, if only in one country. Un- 
der those conditions, the basis of the proper relation was: 
reforms arc a by-product of the revolutionary class struggle 
of the proletariat. In the capitalist world this relation is the 
foundation of the revolutionary tactics of the proletariat— the 
ABC, which is being distorted and obscured by the corrupt 
leaders of the Second International and the half-pedantic and 
half-mincing knights of the Two-and-a-Half International. Af- 
ter the victory of the proletariat, if only in one country, some- 
thing new enters into the relation between reforms and revo- 
lution. In principle, it is the same as before, but a change in 
form takes place, which Marx himself could not foresee, but 
which can be appreciated only on the basis of the philosophy 
and politics of Marxism. Why were we able to carry out the 
Brest retreat successfully? Because we had advanced so far 
that we had room in which to retreat, At such dizzy speed, 
in a few weeks, from October 25, 1917, to the Brest Peace, we 
built up the Soviet state, withdrew from the imperialist war 
in a revolutionary manner and completed the bourgeois- 
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democratic revolution so that even the great backward 
movement (the Brest Peace) left us sufficient room in which 
to take advantage of the "respite" and to march forward 
victoriously, against Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich, Pilsudski 
and Wrangcl. 1 

Before the victory of the proletariat, reforms are a by- 
product of the revolutionary class struggle. After the victory 
(while still remaining a "by-product" on an international 
scale) they are, in addition, for the country in which victory 
has been achieved, a necessary and legitimate respite in those 
cases when, after the utmost exertion of effort, it becomes 
obvious that sufficient strength is lacking for the revolutionary 
accomplishment of some transition or another. Victory creates 
such a "reserve of strength" that it is possible to hold out 
even in a forced retreat, hold out both materially and morally. 
Holding out materially means preserving a sufficient supe- 
riority of forces to prevent the enemy from inflicting utter 
defeat. Holding out morally means not allowing oneself to 
become demoralised and disorganised, keeping a sober view 
of the situation, preserving vigour and firmness of spirit, 
even making a long retreat, but within bounds, and in such 
a way as to stop the retreat in time, and again return to the 
offensive. 

We retreated to state capitalism, but we retreated within 
bounds. We are now retreating to the state regulation of trade, 
but we shall retreat within bounds. Signs are already visible 
that the retreat is coming- to an end; the prospect of stopping 
this retreat in the not too distant future is dawning. The more 
conscious, the more unanimous, the more free from prejudice 
we are in carrying out this necessary retreat, the sooner shall 
we be able to stop it, and the more lasting, speedy and ex- 
tensive will our subsequent victorious advance be. 

November 5, 1921 

Pravda No. 251, Collected Worlts, Vol. 33 

November 6-7, 1921 
Signed: N. Lenin 
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THE ROLE AND FUNCTIONS 
OF THE TRADE UNIONS 
UNDER THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 

DECISION OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY (BOLSHEVIKS), 
ADOPTED JANUARY 12, 1922 

{Excerpt) 

6. THE TRADE UNIONS 
AND THE MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY 

Following its capture of political power, the principal and 
fundamental interest of the proletariat lies in securing an 
enormous increase in the productive forces of society and in 
the output of manufactured goods. This task, which is clearly 
formulated in the Programme of the Russian Communist 
Party, is particularly urgent in our country today owing to 
post-war ruin, starvation and devastation. Hence, the speediest 
and most enduring success in restoring large-scale industry is 
a condition without which no success can be achieved in the 
general cause of emancipating labour from the yoke of capital 
and securing the victory of socialism. To achieve this success 
in Russia, in her present state, it is absolutely essential that 
all authority in the factories should be concentrated in the 
hands of the management. The factory management, usually 
built up on the principle of one-man responsibility, must have 
authority independently to fix wages and distribute money 
wages, rations, working clothes, and all other supplies on 
the basis and within the limits of collective agreements con-, 
eluded with the trade unions; it must enjoy the utmost 
freedom to manoeuvre, exercise strict control of the actual 
successes achieved in increasing production, in making the 
factory pay its way and in increasing profits, and carefully 
select the most talented and capable administrative personnel, 
etc. 
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Under these circumstances, all direct interference by the 
trade unions in the management of factories must be regarded 
as positively harmful and impermissible. 

It would be absolutely wrong, however, to interpret this 
indisputable axiom to mean that the trade unions must play 
no part in the socialist organisation of industry and in the 
management of state industry. Their participation in this is 
necessary in the following strictly defined forms. 



7. THE ROLE AND FUNCTIONS 
OF THE TRADE UNIONS IN THE BUSINESS 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATIONS 
OF THE PROLETARIAN STATE 

The proletariat is the class foundation of the state which 
is in a process of transition from capitalism to socialism. The 
proletariat can successfully fulfil this function in a country 
where the small peasantry greatly predominates only if it 
very skilfully, cautiously and gradually establishes an alliance 
with the overwhelming majority of the peasantry. The trade 
unions must collaborate closely and constantly with the 
government, all the political and economic activities of which 
are guided by the class-conscious vanguard of the working 
class-the Communist Party. Being a school of communism 
in general the trade unions must, in particular, be a school 
for training the whole mass of workers, and eventually all 
working people, in the art of managing socialist industry (and 
gradually also agriculture). 

Proceeding from these principles, the trade unions' part 
in the activities of the business and administrative organisa- 
tions of the proletarian state should, in the ensuing period, 
assume the following main forms: 

1. The trade tmions should collaborate in constituting all 
the business and administrative bodies of the state that are 
connected with economic affairs, and nominate their candi- 
dates for them, indicating their length of service, experience, 
and so forth. Right of decision lies solely with the business 
organisations, which also bear full responsibility for the 
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activities of the respective organisations. The business organ- 
isations, however, must give careful consideration to the views 
on all candidates expressed by the trade unions concerned. 

2. One of the most important functions of the trade unions 
is to promote and train factory managers from the ranks of 
the workers and of the masses of the working people gen- 
erally. At the present time we have sccres of such factory 
managers who are quite satisfactory, and hundreds who are 
more or less satisfactory, but very soon, however, we must 
have hundreds of the former and thousands of the latter. The 
trade unions must much more carefully and regularly than 
hitherto keep a systematic register of all workers and peasants 
capable of holding posts of this kind, and thoroughly, practi- 
cally and from every aspect verify the progress they make in 
learning the art of management. 

3. The trade unions must take a far greater part in the 
activities of all the planning bodies o£ the proletarian state, 
in drawing up economic plans, in elaborating programmes of 
production and expenditure of stocks of material supplies for 
the workers, in choosing the factories that are to continue 
to receive state supplies, to be leased, or to be given out as 
concessions, etc. The trade unions should undertake no direct 
functions of controlling production in private and leased 
enterprises, but participate in the regulation of private 
capitalist production exclusively by sharing in the activities 
of the competent state bodies. In addition to participating in 
all cultural and educational activities and in production 
propaganda, the trade unions must also, on an increasing scale, 
enlist the working class and the masses of the working people 
generally for all branches of the work of building up the 
state economy; they must make them familiar with all aspects 
of economic life and with all details of industrial operations- 
from the procurement of raw materials to the marketing of 
the product-give them a more and more concrete understand- 
ing of the single state plan of socialist economy and the 
worker's and peasant's practical interest in its implemen- 
tation. 

4. The drawing up of scales of wages and supplies, etc., is 
one of the essential functions of the trade unions in the build- 
ing of socialism and in their participation in the management 
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of industry. In particular, disciplinary courts should steadily 
improve labour discipline and proper ways of promoting it 
and achieving increased productivity; but they must not in- 
terfere with the functions of the ordinary People's Courts or 
with the functions of factory management. 

This list of the major functions of the trade unions in the 
work of building up socialist economy should, of course, be 
drawn up in greater detail by the competent trade union and 
government bodies. Taking into account the experience of 
the enormous work accomplished by the unions in organising 
the economy and its management, and also the mistakes which 
have caused no little harm and which result from direct, un- 
qualified, incompetent and irresponsible interference in 
administrative matters, it is most important, in order to 
restore the economy and 'Strengthen the Soviet system, 
deliberately and resolutely to start persevering and practical 
activities calculated, to extend over a long period of years 
and designed to give the workers, and all working people 
generally, practical training in the art of managing the econ- 
omy of the whole country. 

8. CONTACT WITH THE MASSES— 
THE FUNDAMENTAL CONDITION 
FOR ALL TRADE UNION ACTIVITY 

Contact with the masses, i.e., with the overwhelming 
majority of the workers (and eventually of all the working 
people) is the most important and most fundamental condi- 
tion for the success of all trade union activity. In all the trade 
union organisations and their machinery, from bottom up, 
there should be instituted, and verified in practice over a 
period of many years, a system of responsible comrades- 
who must not all be Communists-who should live right among 
the workers, study their lives in every detail, be able unerring- 
ly, on any question, and at any time, to judge the mood, the 
real aspirations, needs and thoughts of the masses. They must 
be able without a shadow of false idealisation to define the 
degree of their class-consciousness and the extent to which 
they are influenced by various prejudices and survivals of the 
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past; and they must be able to win the boundless confidence 
of the masses by comradeship and concern for their needs. 
One of the greatest and most serious dangers that confronts 
the numerically small Communist Party which, as the 
vanguard of the working class, is guiding a vast country in 
the process of transition to socialism (for the time being with- 
out the direct support of the more advanced countries), is 
isolation from the masses, the danger that the vanguard may 
ran too far ahead and fail to "straighten out the line", fail to 
maintain firm contact with the whole army of labour, i.e., 
with the overwhelming majority of workers and peasants. Just 
as the very best factory, with the very best motors and first- 
class machines, will be forced to remain idle if the transmis- 
sion belts from the motor to the machines are damaged, so 
our work of socialist construction must meet with inevitable 
disaster if the trade unions-the transmission belts from the 
Communist Party to the masses-are badly fitted or function 
badly. It is not sufficient to explain, to reiterate and cor- 
roborate this truth; it must be backed up organisationally by 
the whole structure of the trade unions and by their everyday 
activities. 

Written on December 30, Collected Works, Vol. 33 

1921-January 4, 1922 
Published in Ftauda No. 12, 
January 17, 1922 



FIVE YEARS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
AND THE PROSPECTS 
OF THE WORLD REVOLUTION 

REPORT DELIVERED AT THE FOURTH 
CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL, 
NOVEMBER 13, 1922 

Comrades, I am down in the list as the main speaker, but 
you will understand that after my lengthy illness I am not 
able to make a long report. I can only make a few introduc- 
tory remarks on the most important questions. My subject 
will be a very limited one. The subject, "Five Years of the 
Russian Revolution and the Prospects of the World Revolu- 
tion", is in general too broad and too large for one speaker 
to exhaust in a single speech. That is why I shall take only 
a small part of this subject, namely, the question of the New 
Economic Policy. I have deliberately taken only this small 
part in order to make you familiar with what is now the most 
important question-at all events, it is the most important 
to me, because I am now working on it. 

And so, I shall tell you how we launched the New Economic 
Policy, and what results we have achieved with the aid of this 
policy. If I confine myself to this question, I shall, perhaps, 
succeed in giving you a general survey and a general idea 
of it. 

To begin with how we arrived at the New Economic Policy, 
I must quote from an article I wrote in 1918. 46 At the begin- 
ning of 1918, in a brief polemic, I touched on the question 
of the attitude we should adopt towards state capitalism. I 
then wrote: 

"State capitalism would be a step forward as compared 
with the present state of affairs (i.e., the state of affairs at 
that time) in our Soviet Republic, If in approximately six 
months' time state capitalism sets in in our republic, it would 
be a great success and a sure guarantee that within a year 
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socialism will have gained a permanently firm hold and will 
have become invincible in our country." 

Of course, this was said at a time when we were more 
foolish than we are now, but not so foolish as to be unable 
to deal with such matters. 

Thus, in 1918, I was of the opinion that with regard to 
the economic situation then obtaining in the Soviet Republic, 
state capitalism would be a step forward. This sounds very 
strange, and perhaps even absurd, for already at that time 
our republic was a socialist republic and we were every day 
hastily-perhaps too hastily-adopting various new economic 
measures which could not be described as anything but 
socialist measures. Nevertheless, I then held the view that in 
relation to the economic situation then obtaining in the Soviet 
Republic state capitalism would be a step forward, and I 
explained my idea simply by enumerating the elements of 
the economic system of Russia. In my opinion these elements 
were the following: "(1) patriarchal, i.e., the most primitive 
form of agriculture; (2) small commodity production (this in- 
cludes the majority of the peasants who trade in grain); 
(3) private capitalism; (4) state capitalism and (5) socialism." 
All these economic elements were present in Russia at that 
time. I set myself the task of explaining the relation in which 
these elements stood to each other, and whether one of the 
non-socialist elements, namely, state capitalism, should not 
be rated higher than socialism. I repeat, It seems very strange 
to everyone that anon-socialist element should be rated higher 
than, regarded as superior to, socialism in a republic which 
declares itself a socialist republic. But the fact Mali become 
intelligible if you recall that we definitely did not regard 
the economic system of Russia as something homogeneous and 
highly developed; we were fully aware that in Russia we 
had patriarchal agriculture, i.e., the most primitive form of 
agriculture, alongside the socialist form. What role could 
state capitalism play in these circumstances? 

I then asked myself which of these elements predominated? 
Clearly, in a petty-bourgeois environment the petty-bourgeois 
element predominates. I recognised then that the petty-bour- 
geois element predominated; it was impossible to take a 
different view. The question I then put to myself-this was 
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in a specific controversy which had nothing to do with the 
present question-was: what is our attitude towards state 
capitalism? And I replied: although it is not a socialist form, 
state capitalism would be for us, and for Russia, a more 
favourable form than the existing one. What does that show? 
It shows that we did not overrate either the rudiments or the 
principles of socialist economy, although we had already ac- 
complished the social revolution. On the contrary, at that 
time we already realised to a certain extent that it would be 
better if we first arrived at state capitalism and only after 
that at socialism. 

I must lay special emphasis on this, because I assume 
that it is the only point of departure we can take, firstly, to 
explain what the present economic policy is; and, second- 
ly, to draw very important practical conclusions for the Com- 
munist International. I do not want to suggest that we had 
then a ready-made plan of retreat. This was not the case. 
Those brief lines set forth in a polemic were not by any 
means a plan of retreat. For example, they made no mention 
whatever of that very important point, free trade, which is 
of fundamental significance to state capitalism. Yet they did 
contain a general, indefinite idea of retreat. I think that we 
should take note of that not only from the viewpoint of a 
country whose economic system was, and is to this day, very 
backward, but also from the viewpoint of the Communist 
International and the advanced West-European countries. For 
example, just now we are engaged in drawing up a pro- 
gramme. I personally think that it would be best to hold just 
a general discussion on all the programmes, to make the 
first reading, so to speak, and to get them printed, but not to 
take a final decision now, this year. Why? First of all, of 
course, because I do not think we have considered all of them 
thoroughly enough, and also because we have given scarcely 
any thought to possible retreat, and to preparations for it. 
Yet that is a question which, in view of such fundamental 
changes in the world as the overthrow of capitalism and the 
building of socialism with all its enormous difficulties, 
absolutely requires our attention. We must not only know 
how to act when we pass directly to the offensive and are 
victorious. In revolutionary times this is not so difficult, nor 
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so very important; at least, it is not the most decisive thing. 
There are always times in a revolution when the opponent 
loses his head; and if we attack him at such a time we may 
win an easy victory. But that is nothing, because our enemy, 
if he has enough endurance, can rally his forces beforehand, 
and so forth. He can easily provoke us to attack him and then 
throw us back for many years. For this reason, I think the 
idea that we must prepare for ourselves the possibility of 
retreat is very important, and not only from the theoretical 
point of view. From the practical point of view, too, all the 
parties which arc preparing to take the direct offensive against 
capitalism in the near future must now give thought to the 
problem of preparing for a possible retreat. I think it will do 
us no harm to learn this lesson together with all the other 
lessons which the experience of our revolution offers. On the 
contrary, it may prove beneficial in many cases. 

Now that T have emphasised the fact that as early as 1918 
we regarded state capitalism as a possible line of retreat, I 
shall deal with the results of our New Economic Policy. I 
repeat: at that time it was still a very vague idea, but in 1921, 
after we had passed through the most important stage of the 
Civil War-and passed through it victoriously-we felt the 
impact of a grave-I think it was the gravest-internal polit- 
ical crisis in Soviet Russia, which caused discontent among a 
considerable section of the peasantry, and even of the work- 
ers. This was the first and, I hope, the last time in the history 
of Soviet Russia that feeling ran against us among large 
masses of peasants, not consciously but instinctively. What 
gave rise to this peculiar, and for us, of course, very 
unpleasant, situation? The reason for it was that in our 
economic offensive we had run too far ahead, that we had not 
provided ourselves with an adequate base, that the masses 
sensed what we ourselves were not then able to formulate 
consciously but what we admitted soon after, a few weeks 
later, namely, that the direct transition to a purely socialist 
form of economy, to purely socialist distribution, was beyond 
our strength, and that if we were unable to effect a retreat 
so as to confine ourselves to easier tasks, we would face 
disaster. The crisis began, I think, in February 1921. In the 
spring of that year we decided unanimously-I did not observe 
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any considerable disagreement among us on this question- 
to adopt the New Economic Policy. Now, after eighteen 
months have elapsed, at the close of 1922, we are able to make 
certain comparisons. What has happened? How have we 
fared during this period of over eighteen months? What is the 
result? Has this retreat been of any benefit to us? Has it 
really saved us, or is the result still indefinite? This is the 
main question that I put to myself, and I think that this main 
question is also of first-rate importance to all the Communist 
Parties; for if the reply is in the negative, we are all doomed. 
I think that we can all with a clear conscience reply to this 
question in the affirmative, namely, that the past eighteen 
months provide positive and absolute proof that we have 
passed the test 

I shall now try to prove this. To do that I must briefly 
enumerate all the constituent parts of our economy. 

First of all 1 shall deal with our financial system and our 
famous Russian ruble. I think we can say that Russian rubles 
are famous, if only for the reason that their number now in 
circulation exceeds a trillion. That is something! It is an 
astronomical figure. I am sure that not everyone here knows 
what this figure signifies. But we do not think that the figure 
is so very important even from the point of view of economic 
science, for the noughts can always be crossed out. We have 
achieved a thing or two in this art, which is likewise of no 
importance from the economic point of view, and I am sure 
that in the further course of events we shall achieve much 
more. But what is really important is the problem of stabilis- 
ing the ruble. We are now grappling with this problem, our 
best forces arc working on it, and we attach decisive im- 
portance to it. If we succeed in stabilising the ruble for a 
long period, and then for all time, it wall prove that we have 
won. In that case all these astronomical figures, these trillions 
and quadrillions, will not have mattered in the least. We shall 
then be able to place our economy on a firm basis, and 
develop it further on a firm basis. On this question I think 
I can cite some fairly important and decisive data. In 1921 
the rate of exchange of the paper ruble remained stable for 
a period of less than three months. This year, 1922, which 
has not yet drawn to a close, the rate remained stable for a 
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period of over five months. I think that this proof is sufficient. 
Of course, if you -demand scientific proof that we shall 
definitely solve this problem, then it is not sufficient; but in 
general, I do not think it is possible to prove this entirely and 
conclusively. The data I have cited show that between last 
year, when we started on the New Economic Policy, and the 
present day, we have already learned to make progress. Since 
we have learned to do this, I am sure we shall learn to 
achieve further successes along this road, provided we avoid 
doing anything very foolish. The most important thing, how- 
ever, is trade, namely, the circulation of commodities, which 
is essential for us. And since we have successfully coped 
with this problem for two years, in spite of having been in 
a state of war (for, as you know, Vladivostok was recaptured 
only a few weeks ago), and in spite of the fact that only now 
we are able to proceed with our economic activities in a 
really systematic way-since we have succeeded in keeping 
the rate of the paper ruble stable for five months instead of 
only three months, I think I can say that we have , grounds 
to be pleased. After all, we stand alone. We have not received 
any loans, and are not receiving any now. We have received 
no assistance from any of the powerful capitalist countries 
which organise their capitalist economy so "brilliantly" that 
they do not know to this day which way they are going. By 
the Treaty of Versailles they have created a financial system 
that they themselves cannot make head or tail of. If these 
great capitalist countries are managing things in this way, I 
think that we, backward and uneducated as we are, may be 
pleased with the fact that we have grasped the most important 
thing-the conditions for the stabilisation of the ruble. This is 
proved not by theoretical analysis but by practical ex- 
perience, which in my opinion is more important than all the 
theoretical discussions in the world! Practice shows that we 
have achieved decisive results in that field, namely, we are 
beginning to push our economy towards the stabilisation of 
the ruble, which is of supreme importance for trade, for the 
free circulation of commodities, for the peasants, and for the 
vast masses of small producers. 

Now I come to our social objectives. The most important 
factor, of course, is the peasantry. In 1921 discontent un- 
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doubtedly prevailed among a vast section of the peasantry. 
Then came the famine. This was the severest trial for the 
peasants. Naturally, all our enemies abroad shouted: "There, 
that's the result of socialist economy!" Quite naturally, of 
course, they said nothing about the famine actually being the 
terrible result of the Civil War. All the landowners and 
capitalists who had begun their offensive against us in 1918 
tried to make out that the famine was the result of socialist 
economy. The famine was indeed a great and grave disaster 
which threatened to nullify the results of all our organisa- 
tional and revolutionary efforts. 

And so, I ask now, after this unprecedented and unexpected 
disaster, what is the position today, after we have introduced 
the New Economic Policy, after wc have granted the peasants 
freedom to trade? The answer is clear and obvious to every- 
one; in one year the peasants have not only got over the 
famine, but have paid so much tax in kind that we have 
already received hundreds of millions of poods of grain, and 
that almost without employing any measures of coercion. 
Peasant uprisings, which previously, before 1921, were, so 
to speak, a common occurrence in Russia, have almost com- 
pletely ceased. The peasants are satisfied with their present 
position. We can confidently assert that. We think that this 
evidence is more important than any amount of statistical 
proof. Nobody questions the fact that the peasants are a de- 
cisive factor in our country. And the position of the peasantry 
is now such that we have no reason to fear any movement 
against us from that quarter. We say that quite consciously, 
Without exaggeration. This we have already achieved. The 
peasantry may be dissatisfied with one aspect or another of 
the work of our authorities. They may complain. That is pos- 
sible, of course, and inevitable, because our machinery of 
state and our state-operated economy are still too inefficient 
to avert it; but serious dissatisfaction with us of any kind on 
the part of the peasantry as a whole is quite out of the ques- 
tion. This has been achieved in the course of one year. I think 
that is already quite a lot. 

Now I come to our light industry. In industry we have 
to make a distinction between heavy and light industry 
because the situation in them is different. As regards light 
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industry, 1 can safely say that there is a general revival. I shall 
not go into details. I did not set out to quote a lot of statistics. 
But this general impression is based on facts, and I can as- 
sure you that it is not based on anything untrue or inexact. 
We can speak of a general revival in light industry, and, as 
a result, of a definite improvement in the conditions of the 
workers in Pctrograd and Moscow. In other districts this is 
observed to a lesser degree, because heavy industry pre- 
dominates in them. So this does not apply generally. Never- 
theless, I repeat, light industry is undoubtedly on the 
upgrade, and the conditions of the workers in Petrograd and 
Moscow have unquestionably improved. In the spring of 
1921 there was discontent among the workers in both these 
cities. That is not the case now. We, who watch the condi- 
tion and mood of the workers from day to day, make no 
mistake on that score. 

The third question is that of heavy industry. I must say 
that the situation here is still grave. Some turn for the better 
occurred in 1921-22, so that we may hope that the situation 
will improve in the near future. We have already gathered 
some of the resources necessary for this. In a capitalist 
country a loan of hundreds of millions would be required to 
improve the situation in heavy industry. No improvement 
would be possible without it. The economic history of the 
capitalist countries shows that heavy industry in backward 
countries can only be developed with the aid of long-term 
loans of hundreds of millions of dollars or gold rubles. We 
did not get such loans, and so far have received nothing. 
All that is now being written about concessions and so forth 
is not worth much more than the paper it is written on. We 
have written a great deal about this lately and in particular 
about the Urquhart concession. Yet I think our concessions 
policy a very good one. However, we have not concluded a 
single profitable concession agreement so far. I ask you to 
bear that in mind. Thus, the situation in heavy industry is 
really a very grave problem for our backward country, be- 
cause we cannot count on loans from the wealthy countries. 
In spite of that, we see a visible improvement, and we. also 
see that our trading has brought us some capital. True, it is 
only a very modest sum as yet-a little over twenty million 
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gold rubles. At any rate, a beginning has been made; our 
trade is providing us with funds which we can employ in 
improving the situation in heavy industry. At the present 
moment, however, our heavy industry is still in great dif- 
ficulties. But I think that we are already in a position to save 
a little. And we shall go on saving. We must economise now 
thoitgh it is often at the expense of the population. We are 
trying to reduce the state budget, to reduce staffs in our 
government offices. Later on, I shall have a few words to say 
about our state apparatus. At all events, we must reduce it. 
We must economise as much as possible. We are economising 
in ail things, even in schools. We must do this, because we 
know that unless we save heavy industry, unless we restore 
it, we shall not be able to build up an industry at all; and 
without an industry we shall go under as an independent 
country. We realise this very well. 

The salvation of Russia lies not only in a good harvest on 
the peasant farms-that is not enough; and not only in the 
good condition of light industry, which provides the peasantry 
with consumer goods-this, too, is not enough; we also need 
heavy industry. And to put it in a good condition will require 
many years of work. 

Heavy industry needs state subsidies. If we are not able 
to provide them, we shall be doomed as a civilised state- 
let alone as a socialist state. In this respect, we have taken 
a determined step. We have raised the funds that we need to 
put heavy industry on its feet. True, the sum we have obtained 
so far barely exceeds twenty million gold rubles; but at any 
rate this sum is available, and it is earmarked exclusively for 
the purpose of reviving our heavy industry. 

I think that, on the whole, I have, as I have promised, 
briefly outlined the principal elements of our economy, and 
feel that we may draw the conclusion from all this that the 
New Economic Policy has already yielded dividends. We al- 
ready have proof that, as a state, we are able to trade, to 
maintain our strong positions in agriculture and industry, 
and to make progress. Practical activity has proved it, I think 
this is sufficient for us for the time being. We shall have to 
learn much, and we have realised that we still have much 
to learn. We have been in power for five years, and during 
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these five years we have been in a state of war. Hence, we 
have been successful. 

This is understandable, because the peasantry were on our 
side. Probably no one could have supported us more than 
they did. They were aware that the whiteguards had the 
landlords behind them, and they hate the landlords more 
than anything in the world. That is why the peasantry sup- 
ported us with all their enthusiasm and loyalty. It was not 
difficult to get the peasantry to defend us against the white- 
guards. The peasants, who had always hated war, did all they 
possibly could in the war against the whiteguards, in the 
Civil War against the landlords. But this was not all, because 
in substance it was only a matter of whether power would 
remain in the hands of the landlords or of the peasants. This 
was not enough for us. The peasants know that we have 
captured power for the workers and that it is our aim to use 
this power to establish the socialist system. Therefore, the 
most important thing for us was to lay the economic founda- 
tion for socialist economy. We could not do it directly. We 
had to do it in roundabout fashion. The state capitalism that 
we have introduced in our country is of a peculiar kind. It 
does not agree with the usual conception of state capitalism. 
We are in command of all the key positions. We hold the 
land; it belongs to the state. This is very important, although 
our opponents try to make out that it is of no importance at 
all. That is untrue. The fact that the land belongs to the state 
is extremely important, and economically it is also of great 
practical purport. This we have achieved, and I must say 
that all our future activities should develop only within that 
framework. We have already succeeded in making the 
peasantry content and in reviving both industry and trade. I 
have already said that our state capitalism differs from state 
capitalism in the literal sense of the term in that our pro- 
letarian state not only owns the land, but also all the vital 
branches of industry. To begin with, we have leased a certain 
number of the small and medium plants, but all the rest re- 
main in our hands. As regards trade, I still want to emphasise 
that we are trying to found mixed companies, that we are 
already forming them, i.e., companies in which part of the 
capital belongs to private capitalists-and foreign capitalists 
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at that-and the other part belongs to the state. Firstly, in this 
way we are learning how to trade, and this is what we need 
Secondly, we are always in a position to dissolve these com- 
panies if we deem it necessary, and do not, therefore, so to 
speak run any risks. We are learning from the private 
capitalist and looking round to see how we can progress, and 
what mistakes we make. It seems to me that I need say no 
more. J 

I should still like to deal with several minor points. Un- 
itedly, we have done, and will still do, a host of foolish 
things. JNo one can judge and see this better than I. Wh V do 
we do these foolish things? The reason is clear- firstly 
because wc are a backward country; secondly, because educa- 
tion m our country is at a low level; and thirdly, because we 
arc receiving no assistance. Not a single civilised country is 
helping us. On the contrary, they are all working against us. 
fourthly, our machinery of state is to blame. We took over 
the old machinery of state, and that was our misfortune Very 
otten this machinery operates against us. In 1917, after we 
captured power, the government officials sabotaged us. This 
frightened us very much and we p l cadc d : "Please come back." 
iney ail came back, but that was our misfortune. We now 

™2f • a n mS j amiy , r ° f 2°vemmcnt employees, but lack 
sufficiently educated forces to exercise real control over them 
In practice it often happens that here at the top, where we 
exercise political power, the machine functions somehow but 
down below government employees have arbitrary control and 
they often exercise it in such a way as to counteract our 
measures. At the top, we have I don't know how many, but at 
all events, I thmk, no more than a few thousand, at the out- 
side several tens of thousands, of our own people. Down 
below however, there are hundreds of thousands of old 

trZti 5 ^ WS 9 f fr ° m the tsar and from bourgeois 
society and who, partly consciously and partly unconsciously, 
work against us. It is clear that nothing can be done in that 
respect Overnight It will take many years of hard work to 
Sir "^ehinery, to remodel it, and to enlist new 
forces We arc doing this fairly quickly, perhaps too quickly. 
Soviet schools and Workers' Faculties have been formed a 
tew hundred thousand young people are studying; they are 
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studying too fast perhaps, but at all events, a start has been 
made, and I think this work will bear fruit. If we do not 
work too hurriedly we shall, in a few years' time, have a large 
body of young people capable of thoroughly overhauling our 
state apparatus. 

I said that we have done a host of foolish things, but I 
must also say a word or two in this respect about our 
enemies. If our enemies blame us and say that Lenin himself 
admits that the Bolsheviks have done a host of foolish things, 
I want to reply to this: yes, but you know, the foolish things 
we have done are nonetheless very different from yours. We 
have only just 'begun to learn, but are learning so methodi- 
cally that wc are certain to achieve good results. But since 
our enemies, i.e., the capitalists and the heroes of the Second 
International, lay stress on the foolish things we have done, 
I take the liberty, for the sake of comparison, to cite the 
words of a celebrated Russian author, which I shall amend 
to read as follows: if the Bolsheviks do foolish things the 
Bolshevik says, "Twice two are five", but when their enemies, 
i.e., the capitalists and the heroes of the Second International, 
do foolish things, they get, "Twice two make a tallow candle/' 
That is easily proved. Take, for example, the agreement con- 
cluded by America, Great Britain, France and Japan with 
Kolchak. I ask you, are there any more enlightened and more 
powerful countries in the world? But what has happened? 
They promised to help Kolchak without calculation, without 
reflection, and without circumspection. It ended in a fiasco, 
which, it seems to me, is difficult for the human intellect to 
grasp. 

Or take another example, a closer and more important one: 
the Treaty of Versailles. I ask you, what have the "great" 
powers which have "covered themselves with glory" done? 
How will they find a -way out of this chaos and confusion? I 
don't think it will be an exaggeration to repeat that the 
foolish things we have done are nothing compared with those 
done in concert by the capitalist countries, the capitalist 
world and the Second International. That is why I think that 
the outlook for the world revolution-a subject which I must 
touch on briefly-is favourable. And given a certain definite 
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condition, I think it will be even better. I should like to say 
a few words about this. 

At the Third Congress, in 1921, we adopted a resolution on 
the organisational structure of the Communist Parties and 
on the methods and content of their activities. The resolution 
is an excellent one, but it is almost entirely Russian, that is 
to say, everything in it is based on Russian conditions. This 
is its good point, but it is also its failing. It is its failing be- 
cause I am sure that no foreigner can read it. I have read it 
again before saying this. In the first place, it is too long, con- 
taining fifty or more paragraphs. Foreigners are not usually 
able to read such things. Secondly, even if they read it, they 
will not understand it because it is too Russian. Not because 
it is written in Russian-it has been excellently translated into 
all languages-but because it is thoroughly imbued with the 
Russian spirit. And thirdly, if by way of exception^ some 
foreigner does understand it, he cannot carry it out. This is 
its third defect. I have talked with a few of the foreign dele- 
gates and hope to discuss matters in detail with a large 
number of delegates from different countries during the Con- 
gress, although I shall not take part in its proceedings, for 
unfortunately it is impossible for me to do that. I have the 
impression that we made a big mistake with this resolution, 
namely, that we blocked our own road to further success. As 
I have said already, the resolution is excellently drafted; I 
am prepared to subscribe to every one of its fifty or more 
paragraphs. But we have not learnt how to present our Rus- 
sian experience to foreigners. All that was said in the resolu- 
tion has remained a dead letter. If we do not realise this, we 
shall be unable to move ahead, I think that after five years of 
the Russian revolution the most important thing for all of us, 
Russian and foreign comrades alike, is to sit down and study. 
We have only now obtained the opportunity to do so. I do not 
know how long this opportunity will last. I do not know for 
how long the capitalist powers will give us the opportunity to 
study in peace. But we must take advantage of every moment 
of respite from fighting, from war, to study, and to study from 
scratch. 

The whole Party and all strata of the population of Russia 
prove this by their thirst for knowledge. This striving to learn 
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shows that our most important task today is to study and to 
study hard. Our foreign comrades, too, must study. I do not 
mean that they have to learn to read and write and to under- 
stand what they read, as we stili have to do. There is a dispute 
as to whether this appertains to proletarian or to bourgeois 
culture. I shall leave that question o-scn. But one thing is 
certain: we have to begin by learning to read and write and 
to understand what we read. Foreigners do not need that. 
They need something more advanced: first of all among 
other things they must learn to understand what we have 
written about the organisational structure of the Communist 
Parties, and what the foreign comrades have signed without 
reading and understanding. This must be their first task. That 
resolution must be carried out. It cannot be carried out over- 
night; that is absolutely impossible. The resolution is too 
Russian, it reflects Russian experience. That is why it is quite 
unintelligible to foreigners, and they cannot be content with 
hanging it in a corner like an icon and praying to it. Nothing 
will be achieved that way. They must assimilate part of the 
Russian experience. Just how that will be done, I do not 
know. The fascists in Italy may, for example, render us a 
great service by showing the Italians that they are not yet 
sufficiently enlightened and that their country is not yet 
ensured against the Black Hundreds. Perhaps this will be 
very useful. We Russians must also nr.d ways and means of 
explaining the principles of this resolution to the foreigners 
Unless we do that, it will be absolutely impossible for them 
to carry it out. I am sure that in this connection we must tell 
not only the Russians, but the foreign comrades as well, that 
the most important thing in the period we are now entering 
is to study. We are studying in the general sense. They, how- 
ever, must study in the special sense, in order that they may 
really understand the organisation, structure, method and 
content of revolutionary work. If they do that, I am sure the 
prospects of the world revolution will be not only good, but 
excellent. 
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I 

It seems to me that not enough attention is being paid 
to the co-operative movement in our country. Not everyone 
understands that now, since the time of the October Revolu- 
tion and quite apart from NEP (on the contrary, in this con- 
nection, we must say-because of NEP), our co-operative move- 
mcnt has become one of great significance. There is a lot of 
fantasy in the dreams of the old co-operators. Often they are 
ridiculously fantastic. But why are they fantastic? Because 
people do not understand the fundamental, the rock-bottom 
significance of the working-class political struggle for the 
overthrow of the rule of the exploiters. We have overthrown 
the rule of the exploiters, and much that was fantastic, even 
romantic, even banal in the dreams of the old co-opei*ators 
is now becoming unvarnished reality. 

Indeed, since political power is in the hands of the work- 
ing class, since this political power owns all the means of 
production, the- only task, indeed, that remains for us is to 
organise the population in co-operative societies. With most 
of the population organised in co-operatives, the socialism 
which in the past was legitimately treated with ridicule, 
scorn and contempt by those who were rightly convinced 
that it was necessary to wage the class struggle, the struggle 
for political power, etc., will achieve its aim automatically. 
But not all comrades realise how vastly, how infinitely im- 
portant it is now to organise the population of Russia in co- 
operative societies. By adopting NEP we made a concession 
to the peasant as a trader, to the principle of private trade; 
it is precisely for this reason (contrary to what some people 
think) that the co-operative movement is of such immense 
importance. All wc actually need under NEP is to organise 
the population of Russia in co-operative societies on a suf- 
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ficiently large scale, for we have now found that degree of 
combination of private interest, private commercial interest, 
with state supervision and control of this interest, that degree 
of its subordination to the common interests which was for- 
merly the stumbling-block for very many socialists. Indeed, 
the power of the state over all large-scale means of produc- 
tion, political power in the hands of the proletariat, the 
alliance of this proletariat with the many millions of small 
and very small peasants, the assured proletarian leadership 
of the peasantry, etc.-is this not all that is necessary to build 
a complete socialist society out of co-operatives, out of co- 
operatives alone, which we formerly ridiculed as huckstering 
and which from a certain aspect we have the right to treat as 
such now, under HEP? Is this not all that is necessary to build 
a complete socialist society? No, this is not the building of so- 
cialist society, but it is ail that is necessary and sufficient to 
build it; 

It is this very circumstance that is underestimated by many 
of our practical workers. They look down upon our co- 
operative societies and do not appreciate their exceptional 
importance, first, from the standpoint of principle (the means 
of production are owned by the state), and. second, from 
the standpoint of transition to the new order by means that 
are the simplest, easiest, and most acceptable to the peasant. 

But this again is of fundamental importance. It is one thing 
to draw up fantastic plans for building socialism through all 
sorts of workers' associations, and quite another thing to learn 
to build socialism in practice in such a way that every small 
peasant may take part in it. That is the stage we have now 
reached. And there is no doubt that, having reached it, we 
are taking too little advantage of it. 

We went too far when we introduced NEP, but not because 
we attached too much importance to the principle of free 
industry and trade-we went too far because we lost sight of 
the co-operatives, because we now underrate the co-operatives, 
because we are already beginning to forget the vast impor- 
tance of the co-operatives from the above two points of view. 

I now propose to discuss with the reader what can and 
must at once be done practically on the basis of this "co- 
operative" principle. By what means can wc, and must we, 
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start at once to develop this "co-operative" principle so that 
its socialist meaning may be clear to all? 

Co-operation must be politically so organised that it will 
not only Generally and always enjoy certain privileges, but 
that these privileges should be of a purely material nature 
(a favourable bank-rate, etc.). The co-operatives must be 
granted state loans that are greater, if only by a little, than 
the loans we grant to private enterprises, even to heavy 
industry, etc. 

Every social system arises only if it has the financial back- 
ing of a definite class. There is no need to mention the 
hundreds of millions of rubles that the birth of "free" capi- 
talism cost. At present we must realise that the social system 
we must now give more than ordinary assistance to is the co- 
operative system, and wc must actually give that assistance. 
But it must be assisted in the real sense of the word, i.e., it 
will not be enough to interpret it to mean assistance for any 
kind of co-operative trade; by assistance we must mean aid 
to co-operative trade in which really large masses oi the 
population really take part. It is certainly a correct form of 
assistance to give a bonus to peasants who take part in co- 
operative trade; but the whole point is to verify the nature 
of this participation, to verify the awareness behind it, and to 
verify its quality. Strictly speaking, when a co-operator goes 
to a village and opens a co-operative store, the people take 
no part in this whatever; but at the same time, guided by their 
own interests, the people will hasten to try to take part m it. 

There is another aspect to this question. From the point of 
view of the "civilised" (primarily, literate) European there is 
not much left for us to do to induce absolutely everyone to 
take not a passive, but an active part in co-operative opera- 
tions. Strictly speaking, there is "only" one thing we have left 
to do, and that is, to make our people so "civilised" that they 
understand all the advantages of everybody participating in 
the work of the co-operatives, and organising this participa- 
tion. "Only" that. There are now no other devices needed to 
advance to socialism. But to achieve this "only", there must 
be a veritable revolution-the entire people must go through 
a period of cultural development. Therefore, our rule must 
be: as little philosophising and as few acrobatics as possible, 
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In this respect NEP is an advance, because it is adjustable 
to the level of the most ordinary peasant and does not demand 
anything higher of him. But it will take a whole historical 
epoch to get the entire population into the work of the co- 
operatives through NEP, At best we can achieve this in one 
or two decades. Nevertheless it will be a distinct historical 
epoch, and without this historical epoch, without universal 
literacy, without a proper degree of efficiency, without train- 
ing the population sufficiently to acquire the habit of book- 
reading, and without the material basis for this, without a 
certain sufficiency to safeguard against, say, bad harvests, 
famine, etc.- without this we shall not achieve our object 
The thing now is to learn to combine the wide revolutionary 
range of action, the revolutionary enthusiasm which we have 
displayed, and displayed sufficiently, and crowned with 
complete success-to learn to combine this with (I am almost 
inclined to say) the ability to be an efficient and capable 
trader, which is fully sufficient to be a good co-operator. By 
ability to be a trader I mean the ability to be a cultured 
trader. Let those Russians, or plain peasants, who imagine 
that since they trade they are good traders, get that well into 
their heads. This does not follow at all. They do trade, but 
that is far from being cultured traders. They now trade in 
an Asiatic manner, but to be a trader one must trade in the 
European manner. They are a whole epoch behind in that. 

In conclusion: a number of economic, financial and banking 
privileges must be granted to the co-operatives-this is the 
way our socialist state must promote the new principle on 
which the population must be organised, But this is only the 
general outline of the task; it does not define and depict in 
detail the entire content of the practical task, i.e., we must 
find what form of "bonus" to give for joining the co-opera- 
tives (and the terms on which we should give it), the form of 
bonus by which we shall assist the co-operatives sufficiently, 
the form of bonus that will produce the civilised co-operator. 
And given social ownership of the means of production, given 
the class victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, the 
system of civilised co-operators is the system of socialism. 
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II 

Whenever I wrote about the New Economic Policy I always 
quoted the article on state capitalism which I wrote in 191 8/^ 
This has more than once aroused doubts in the minds of 
certain young comrades. But their doubts were mainly on 
abstract political points. 

It seemed to them that the term state capitalism could not 
be applied to a system under which the means of production 
were owned by the working class, a working class that held 
political power. They did not notice, however, that I used 
the term "state capitalism", firstly, to connect historically our 
present position with the position adopted in my controversy 
with the so-called Left Communists; also, I argued at that 
time that state capitalism would be superior to our existing 
economy. It was important for me to show the continuity 
between ordinary state capitalism and the unusual, even very 
unusual, state capitalism to which I referred in introducing 
the reader to the New Economic Policy. Secondly, the practi- 
cal purpose was always important to me. And the practical 
purpose of our New Economic Policy was to lease out conces- 
sions. In the prevailing circumstances, concessions in our 
country would unquestionably have been a pure type of state 
capitalism. That is how I argued about state capitalism. 

But there is another aspect of the matter for which we 
may need state capitalism, or at least a comparison with it. 
That is the question of co-operatives. 

In the capitalist state, co-operatives are no doubt collective 
capitalist institutions. Nor is there any doubt that under our 
present economic conditions, when we combine private capi- 
talist enterprises—but in no other way than on nationalised 
land and in no other way than under the control of the work- 
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ing-class state-with enterprises of a consistently socialist type 
(the means of production, the land on which the enterprises 
are situated, and the enterprises as a whole belonging to the 
state), the question arises about a third type of enterprise, the 
co-operatives, which were not formerly regarded as an in- 
dependent type differing in principle from the others. Under 
private capitalism, co-operative enterprises differ from capi- 
talist enterprises as collective enterprises differ from private 
enterprises. Under state capitalism, co-operative enterprises 
differ from state-capitalist enterprises, firstly, because they 
are private enterprises, and, secondly, because they are collec- 
tive enterprises. Under our present system, co-operative enter- 
prises differ from private capitalist enterprises because they 
are collective enterprises, but do not differ from socialist 
enterprises if the land on which they are situated and the 
means of production belong to the state, i.e., the working 
class. 

This circumstance is not considered sufficiently when co- 
operatives are discussed. It is forgotten that owing to the 
special features of our political system, our co-operatives 
acquire an altogether exceptional significance. If we exclude 
concessions, which, incidentally, have not developed on any 
considerable scale, co-operation under our conditions nearly 
always coincides fully with socialism. 

Let me explain what I mean. Why were the plans of the 
old co-operators, from Robert Owen onwards, fantastic? Be- 
cause they dreamed of peacefully remodelling contemporary 
society into socialism without taking account of such funda- 
mental questions as the class struggle, the capture of polit- 
ical power by the working class, the overthrow of the rule 
of the exploiting class. That is why we are right in regard- 
ing as entirely fantastic this "co-operative" socialism, and as 
romantic, and even banal, the dream of transforming class 
enemies into class collaborators and class war into class 
peace (so-called civil peace) by merely organising the popula- 
tion in co-operative societies. 

Undoubtedly we were right from the point of view of the 
fundamental task of the present day, for socialism cannot be 
established without a class struggle for political power in the 
state, 
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But see how things have changed now that political power 
is in the hands of the working class, now that the political 
power of the exploiters is overthrown and all the means ol 
production (except those which the workers' state voluntarily 
abandons conditionally and for a certain time to the exploiters 
in the form of concessions) are owned by the working class. 

Now we are entitled to say that for us the mere growth ot 
co-operation (with the "slight" exception mentioned above) 
is identical with the growth of socialism, and at the same 
time we have to admit that there has been a radical rnodihca- 
tion in our whole outlook on socialism. The radical modifi- 
cation is this; formerly we placed, and had to place, the 
main emphasis on the political struggle, on revolution cm 
winning power, etc. Now the emphasis is changing, and shitt- 
ing to peaceful, organisational, "cultural" work. I should 
say that emphasis was shifting to educational work, were it 
not for our international relations, were it not for the tact 
that we have to fight for our position on a world scale. If we 
leave that aside, however, and confine ourselves to internal 
economic relations, the emphasis in our work is certainly 
shifting to education. _ 

Two main tasks confront us, which constitute the epocli-to 
reorganise our machinery of state, which is utterly useless, 
and which we took over in its entirety from the preceding 
epoch; during the past five years of struggle we did not, and 
could not drastically reorganise it. Our second task is educa- 
tional work among the peasants. And the economic object ot 
this educational work among the peasants is to organise the 
latter in co-operative societies. If the whole of the peasantry 
had been organised in co-operatives, we would by now have 
been standing with both feet on the soil of socialism. But the 
organisation of the entire peasantry in co-operative societies 
presupposes a standard of culture among the peasants (pre- 
cisely among the peasants as the overwhelming mass) that 
cannot, in fact, be achieved without a cultural revolution. 

Our opponents told us repeatedly that we were rash in 
undertaking to implant socialism in an insufficiently cultured 
country. But they were misled by our having started from the 
end opposite to that prescribed by theory (the theory of 
pedants of all kinds), because in our country the political 
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and social revolution preceded the cultural revolution, that 
very cultural revolution which nevertheless now confronts us. 

This cultural revolution would now suffice to make our 
country a completely socialist country; but it presents im- 
mense difficulties of a purely cultural (for we are illiterate) 
and material character (for to be cultured we must achieve a 
certain development of the material means of production, must 
have a certain material base), 
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HOW WE SHOULD REORGANISE THE WORKERS' 
AND PEASANTS' INSPECTION 

RECOMMENDATION TO THE TWELFTH PARTY CONGRESS 

It is beyond question that the Workers' and Peasants' 
Inspection is an enormous difficulty for us, and that so far 
this difficulty has not been overcome. I think that the com- 
rades who try to overcome the difficulty by denying that the 
Workers' and Peasants' Inspection is useful and necessary, 
are wrong. But I do not deny that the problem presented by 
our state apparatus and the task of improving it is very 
difficult, that it is far from being solved, but is an extremely 
urgent one. 

With the exception of the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, our state apparatus is to a considerable extent a sur- 
vival of the past, and has undergone hardly any serious 
change. It has only been slightly touched up on the surface, 
but in all other respects it is a most typical relic of our old 
state machine. And so, to find a method of really renovating 
it, I think we ought to turn for experience to our Civil 
War. 

How did we act in the more critical moments of the Civil 
War? 

We concentrated our best Party forces in the Red Army; we 
mobilised the best of our workers; we looked for new forces 
at the deepest roots of our dictatorship. 

I am convinced that we must go to the same source to find 
the means of reorganising the Workers' and Peasants' Inspec- 
tion. I recommend that our Twelfth Party Congress adopt the 
following plan of reorganisation, based on a special kind of 
enlargement of our Central Control Commission. 

The plenary meetings of the Central Committee of our 
Party are already revealing a tendency to develop into a kind 
of supreme Party conference. They take place, on the average. 
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not more than once in two months, while the routine work is, 
as we know, conducted on behalf of the Central Committee 
by our Political Bureau, by our Organising Bureau, our Secre- 
tariat, and so forth. I think we ought to follow the road we 
have thus taken to the end and definitely transform the plenary 
meetings of the Central Committee into supreme Party 
conferences convened once in two months jointly with the 
Central Control Commission. The Central Control Commission 
should be amalgamated with the main body of the reorgan- 
ised Workers' and Peasants' Inspection on the following 
lines. 

I propose that the Congress should elect 75 to 100 new 
members to the Central Control Commission. They should be 
workers and peasants, and should go through the same Party 
screening as ordinary members of the Central Committee, 
because they are to enjoy the same rights as the members of 
the Central Committee. 

On the other hand, the staff of the Workers' and Peasants' 
Inspection should be reduced to three or four hundred per- 
sons, specially screened for reliability and knowledge of our 
state apparatus. They must also undergo a special test as 
regards their knowledge of the principles of scientific organi- 
sation of labour in general, and of administrative work, office 
work, and so forth, in particular. 

In my opinion, such an amalgamation of the Workers' 
and Peasants'' Inspection with the Central Control Commission 
will be beneficial to both these institutions. On the one hand, 
the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection will thus obtain such 
high authority that it will certainly not be inferior to the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. On the other hand, 
our Central Committee, together with the Central Control 
Commission, will definitely take the road of becoming a su- 
preme Party conference, which in fact it has already taken, and 
along which it should proceed to the end so as to be able to 
fulfil its functions properly in two respects: in respect to 
its own methodical, expedient and systematic organisation and 
work, and in respect to maintaining contacts with the broad 
masses through the medium of the best of our workers and 
peasants. 
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I foresee an objection that, directly or indirectly, may come 
from those spheres which make our state apparatus anti- 
quated, i.e., from those who urge that its present utterly im- 
possible, indecently pre-revolutionary form be preserved 
(incidentally, we how have an opportunity which rarely 
occurs in history of ascertaining the period necessary for 
bringing about radical social changes; we now see clearly 
what can be done in five years, and what requires much 
more time). 

The objection I foresee is that the change I propose will 
lead to nothing but chaos. The members of the Central Control 
Commission will wander around al] the institutions, not know- 
ing where, why or to whom to apply, causing disorganisation 
everywhere and distracting employees from their routine 
work, etc., etc. 

I think that the malicious source o£ this objection, is so 
obvious that it need not even be replied to. It goes without 
saying that the Presidium of the Central Control Commission, 
the People's Commissar of the Workers' and Peasants' Inspec- 
tion and his collegium (and also, in the proper cases, the 
Secretariat of our Central Committee), will have to put in 
years of persistent effort to get the Commissariat properly 
organised, and to get it to function properly in conjunction 
with the Central Control Commission, In my opinion, the 
People's Commissar of the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection, 
as well as the whole collegium, can (and should) remain and 
guide the work of the entire Workers' and Peasants' Inspec- 
tion, including the work of all the members of the Central 
Control Commission who will be "placed under his command". 
The three or four hundred employees of the Workers' and 
Peasants' Inspection that are to remain, according to my plan, 
should, on the one hand, perform purely secretarial functions 
for the other members of the Workers' and Peasants' Inspec- 
tion and for the supplementary members of the Central Con- 
trol Commission; and, on the other hand, they should be 
highly skilled, specially screened, particularly reliable, and 
highly paid, so that they may be relieved of their present 
truly unhappy (to say the least) position of Workers' and 
Peasants' Inspection officials. 

I am sure that the reduction of the staff to the number I 
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have indicated will greatly improve the quality of the Work- 
ers' and Peasants' Inspection personnel and the quality 
of -all its work, enabling the People's Commissar and the 
members of the collegium to concentrate their efforts entirely 
on organising work and on systematically and steadily improv- 
ing its efficiency, which, is so absolutely necessary for our 
workers' and peasants' government, and for our Soviet 
system. 

On the other hand, I also think that the People's Commis- 
sar of the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection should work on 
partly amalgamating and partly co-ordinating those higher 
institutes for the organisation of labour (the Central Institute 
of Labour, the Institute for the Scientific Organisation of 
Labour, etc,)/ of which there are now no less than twelve in 
our Republic. Excessive uniformity and a consequent desire 
to amalgamate will be harmful. On the contrary, what is 
needed here is a reasonable and expedient mean between 
amalgamating all these institutions and drawing the proper 
line between them, allowing for a certain independence for 
each of them. 

Our own Central Committee will undoubtedly gain no less 
from this reorganisation than the Workers' and Peasants' 
Inspection. It will gain because of extended contacts with the 
masses and because the regularity and effectiveness of its 
work will improve. It will then be possible (and necessary) to 
institute a stricter and more responsible procedure of pre- 
paring for the meetings of the Political Bureau, which should 
be attended by a definite number of members of the Central 
Control Commission determined either for a definite period 
or by some organisational plan. 

In distributing work to the members of the Central Control 
Commission, the People's Commissar of the Workers' and 
Peasants' Inspection, in conjunction with the Presidium of the 
Central Control Commission, should impose on them the 
duty either of attending the meetings of the Political Bureau, 
for the purpose of examining all the documents appertaining 
to matters that come before it in one way or another; or of 
devoting their working time to theoretical study, to the study 
of scientific methods of organising labour; or of taking a 
practical part in the work of supervising and improving our 
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machinery of state, from the higher state institutions to the 
lower local bodies, etc. 

I also think that in addition to the political advantages 
accruing from the fact that the members of the Central Com- 
mittee and the Central Control Commission will, as a conse- 
quence of this reform, be much better informed and better 
prepared for the meetings of the Political Bureau (all the 
documents relevant to the business to be discussed at these 
meetings should be sent to all the members of the Central 
Committee and the Central Control Commission not later than 
the day before the meeting of the Political Bureau, except in 
absolutely urgent cases, for which special methods of inform- 
ing the members of the Central Committee and the Central 
Control Commission and of settling these matters must be 
devised), there will also be the advantage that the influence 
of purely personal and incidental factors in our Central Com- 
mittee will diminish, and this will reduce the danger of a 
split. 

Our Central Committee has grown into a strictly centralised 
and highly authoritative group, but the conditions under which 
this group is working are not commensurate with, its authority. 
The reform I recommend should help to remove this defect, 
and the members of the Central Control Commission, whose 
duty it will be to attend all meetings of the Political Bureau 
in a definite number, will have to form a compact group which 
should not allow anybody's authority, "regardless of person", 
to prevent them from putting questions, verifying documents, 
and, in general, from keeping themselves fully informed of all 
things and from exercising the strictest control over the proper 
conduct of affairs. 

Of course, in our Soviet Republic, the social order is based 
on the collaboration of two classes : the workers and peasants, 
in which the "Nepmen", i.e., the bourgeoisie, are now per- 
mitted to participate on certain terms. If serious class disagree- 
ments arise between these classes, a split will be inevitable. 
But the grounds for such a split are not necessarily present 
in our social system, and it is the principal task of our 
Central Committee and Central Control Commission, as well 
as of our Party as a whole, to watch very closely over such 
circumstances as may cause a split, and to forestall them. 
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for in the final analysis the fate of our Republic will depend 
on whether the peasant masses will stand by the working 
class, loyal to their alliance, or whether they will permit the 
"Nepmen", i.e., the new bourgeoisie, to drive a wedge between 
them and the working class, to split them off from the working 
class- The more clearly we see this alternative, the more 
clearly all our workers and peasants understand it, the greater 
are the chances that we shall avoid a split, which would be 
fatal for the Soviet Republic. 

January 23, 1923 
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In the matter of improving our state apparatus, the Workers' 
and Peasants' Inspection should not, in my opinion, either 
strive after quantity or hurry. We have so far been able to 
devote so little thought and attention to the quality of our 
state apparatus that it would now be quite legitimate if we 
took special care to secure its thorough organisation, and con- 
centrated in the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection a staff of 
workers really abreast of the times, i.e., not inferior to the best 
West-European standards. For a socialist republic this con- 
dition is, of course, too modest But our experience of the first 
five years has fairly crammed our heads with mistrust and 
scepticism. These qualities assert themselves involuntarily 
when, for example, wc hear people dilating at too great length 
and too flippantly on "proletarian culture". For a start, wc 
should be satisfied with real bourgeois culture, for a start, 
we should be glad to dispense with the cruder types of pre- 
bourgeois culture, i.e., bureaucratic culture or serf culture, 
etc. In matters of culture, haste and sweeping measures are 
most harmful. Many of our young writers and Communists 
should get this well into their heads. 

Thus, in the matter of our state apparatus we should now 
draw the conclusion from our past experience that it would be 
better to proceed more slowly. 

Our state apparatus is so deplorable, not to say disgusting, 
that we must first think very carefully how to combat its 
defects, bearing in mind that these defects are rooted in the 
past, which, although it has been overthrown, has not yet 
been overcome, has not yet reached the stage of a culture 
that has receded into the distant past. I say culture deliber- 
ately, because in these matters we can only regard as achieved 
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what has become part and parcel of our culture, of our social 
life, our habits. We might say that the good in our social 
system has not been properly studied, undertsood, and taken 
to heart; it has been hastily grasped at; it has not been 
verified or tested, tried by experience, and not made durable, 
etc. Of course, it could not be otherwise in a revolutionary 
epoch, when development proceeded at such breakneck speed 
that in a matter of five years we passed from tsarism to the 
Soviet system. 

It is time we did something about it. We must show sound 
scepticism for too rapid progress, for boastfulness, etc. We 
must give thought to testing the steps forward we proclaim 
every hour, take every minute and then prove every second 
that they are flimsy, superficial and misunderstood. The most 
harmful thing here would be haste. The most harmful thing 
would be to rely on the assumption that we know at least 
something, or that we have any considerable number of 
elements necessary for the building of a really new state 
apparatus, one really worthy to be called socialist, Soviet, 
etc. 

No, we are ridiculously deficient of such an apparatus, and 
even of the elements of it, and we must remember that we 
should not stint time on building it, ar.d that it will take many, 
many years. 

What elements have we for building this apparatus? Only 
two. First, the workers who are absorbed in the struggle for 
socialism. These elements are not sufficiently educated. They 
would like to build a better apparatus for us, but they do not 
know how. They cannot build one. They have not yet devel- 
oped the culture required for this; and it is culture that is 
required. Nothing will be achieved in this by doing things in 
a rush, by assault, by vim and vigour, or in general, by any 
other of the best human qualities. Secondly, we have elements 
of knowledge, education and training, but they are ridiculously 
little compared with all other countries. 

Here we must not forget that we are too prone to compen- 
sate (or imagine that we can compensate) our lack of knowl- 
edge by zeal, haste, etc. 

To renovate our state apparatus we must at all costs set out, 
first, to learn, secondly, to learn, and thirdly, to learn, and 
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then to see to it that learning shall not remain a dead letter, 
or a fashionable catch-phrase (and we should admit in all 
frankness that this happens very often with us), that learning 
shall really become part of our very being, that it shall 
actually and fully become a constituent element of our social 
life. lrTshort, we must not make the demands that are made by 
the bourgeoisie of Western Europe, but demands that are fit 
and proper for a country which has set out to develop into a 
socialist country. 

Trie conclusions to be drawn from the above are the follow- 
ing: we must make the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection a 
really exemplary institution as the instrument to improve 
our state apparatus. 

In order that it may attain the desired high level, we must 
follow the rule: "Measure your cloth seven times before 
you cut." 

For this purpose, we must utilise the very best of what 
there is in our social system, and utilise it with the greatest 
caution, thoughtfulness and knowledge to build up the new 
People's Commissariat. 

For this purpose, the best elements that we have in our 
social system-such as, first, the advanced workers, and, sec- 
ondly, the really enlightened elements for whom we can vouch 
that they will not take the word for the deed, and will not 
utter a single word that goes against their conscience-should 
not shrink from admitting difficulties and should not shrink 
from any struggle in order to achieve the object they have 
seriously set themselves. 

We have been bustling for five years trying to improve our 
state apparatus, but it has been mere bustle, which has proved 
useless in these five years, or even futile, or even harmful. 
This bustle created the impression that we were doing some- 
thing, but in effect it was only clogging up our institutions 
and our brains. 

It is high time things were changed. 

We must follow the rule: Better fewer, but better. We must 
follow the rule: Better get good human material in two or 
even three years than work in haste without hope of getting 
any at all. 
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I know that it will be hard to keep to this rule and apply 
it under our conditions. I know that the opposite rule will 
force its way through a thousand loopholes. I know that 
enormous resistance will have to be put up, that devilish 
persistence will be required, that in the first few years at 
least, work in this field will be hellishly hard. Nevertheless, I 
am convinced that only by such effort shall we be able to 
achieve our aim; and that only by achieving this aim shall 
we create a republic that is really worthy of the name of 
Soviet, socialist, and so on, and so forth. 

Many readers probably thought that the figures I quoted 
by way of illustration in my first article were too small. I 
am sure that many calculations may be made to prove that 
they are. But I think that we must put one thing above all 
such and other calculations, i.e., our desire to obtain really 
exemplary quality. 

I think that the time has at last come when we must work 
in real earnest to improve our state apparatus and in this 
there can scarcely be anything more harmful than haste. That 
is why I would utter a strong warning against inflating the 
figures. In my opinion, wc should, on the contrary, be espe- 
cially sparing with figures in this matter. Let us say frankly 
that the People's Commissariat of the Workers' and Peasants'" 
Inspection does not at present enjoy the slightest authority. 
Everybody knows that no other institutions arc worse 
organised than those of our Workers' and Peasants' Inspection,, 
and that under present conditions nothing can be expected 
from this People's Commissariat. We must have this firmly 
fixed in our minds if we really want to create within a few 
years an institution that will, first, be an exemplary institu- 
tion, secondly, win everybody's absolute confidence, and, 
thirdly, prove to all and sundry that we have really justified 
the work of such a highly-placed institution as the Central 
Control Commission. In my opinion, we must immediately 
and irrevocably reject all general figures for the size of 
office staffs. We must select employees for the Workers' and 
Peasants' Inspection with particular care and only on the 
basis of the strictest test. Indeed, what is the use of establish- 
ing a People's Commissariat which carries on anyhow, which 
does not enjoy the slightest confidence, and whose word 
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carries scarcely any weight? I think that our main object in 
launching the work of reconstruction that we now have in 
mind is to avoid all this. 

The workers whom we are enlisting as members of the 
Central Control Commission must be irreproachable Com- 
munists, and I think that a great deal has yet to be done to 
teach them the methods and objects of their work. Further- 
more, there must be a definite number of secretaries to assist 
in this work, who must be put to a triple test before they are 
appointed to their posts. Lastly, the officials whom in excep- 
tional cases we shall accept directly as employees of the 
Workers' and Peasants' Inspection must conform to the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

First, they must be recommended by several Communists. 

Second, they must pass a test for knowledge of our state 
apparatus. 

Third, they must pass a test in the fundamentals of the 
theory of our state apparatus, in the fundamentals of manage- 
ment, office routine, etc. 

Fourth, they must work in such close harmony with the 
members of the Central Control Commission and with their 
cwn secretariat that wc could vouch for the work of the whole 
apparatus. 

I know that these requirements envisage extraordinarily 
big conditions, and I am very much afraid that the majority 
of the "practical" workers in the Workers' and Peasants' 
Inspection will say that these conditions are impracticable, 
or will scoff at them. But I ask any of the present chiefs of 
the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection, or anyone associated 
with that body, whether they can honestly tell me the practical 
purpose of a People's Commissariat like the Workers' and 
Peasants' Inspection. I think this question will help them 
recover their sense of proportion. Either it is not worth while 
having another of the numerous reorganisations that we have 
had of this hopeless affair, the Workers' and Peasants' Inspec- 
tion, or we must really set to work, by slow, difficult and 
unusual methods, and by testing these methods over and over 
again, to create something really exemplary, something that 
will win the respect of - all and sundry for its merits, and not 
only because of its rank and title. 
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If we do not arm ourselves with patience, if we do not 
devote several years to this task, we had better not tackle it 
at all. 

In my opinion we ought to select a minimum number of 
the highest labour research institutes, etc., which we have 
baked so hastily, see whether they are organised properly, 
and allow them to continue working, but only in a way that 
conforms to the high standards of modern science and gives 
us all its benefits. If we do that it will not be Utopian to hope 
that within a few years we shall have an institution that will 
he able to perform its functions correctly, to work system- 
atically and steadily on improving our state apparatus, an 
institution backed by the trust of the working class, of the 
Russian Communist Party, and the whole population of our 
republic. 

The spade-work for this could be begun at once. If the 
People's Commissariat of the Workers' and Peasants' Inspec- 
tion accepted the present plan of reorganisation, it could 
now take preparatory steps and work methodically until the 
task is completed, without haste, and not hesitating to alter 
what has already been done. 

Any half-hearted solution would be extremely harmful in 
this matter. A measure for the size of staff of the Workers' 
and Peasants' Inspection based on any other consideration 
would, in fact, be based on the old bureaucratic considerations, 
on old prejudices, on what has already been condemned, 
universally ridiculed, etc. 

In substance, the matter is as follows : 

Either we prove now that we have really learned something 
about state organisation (we ought to have learned something 
in five years), or we prove that we are not sufficiently mature 
for it. If the latter is the case, we had better not tackle the 
task. 

I think that with the available human material it will not 
be immodest to assume that we have learned enough to be 
able systematically to rebuild at least one People's Commis- 
sariat. True, this one People's Commissariat will have to be 
the model for our entire state apparatus. 

We ought at once to announce a contest in the compilation 
of two or more textbooks on the organisation of labour in 
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general, and on management in particular. We can take as a 
basis the book already published by Yermansky, although 
it should be said in parenthesis that the latter obviously 
sympathises with Menshevism and is unfit to compile text- 
books for the Soviet system. We can also take as a basis the 
recent book by Kerzhentsev, and some of the other specific 
textbooks available may be useful too. 

We ought to send several qualified and conscientious people 
to Germany, or to England, to collect literature and to study 
this question. I mention England in case it is found impossible 
to send people to America or Canada. 

We ought to appoint a commission to draw up the prelim- 
inary programme of examinations for prospective employees 
of the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection; ditto for candi- 
dates to the Central Control Commission. 

These and similar measures will not, of course, cause any 
difficulties for the People's Commissar or the collegium of 
the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection, or for the presidium 
of the Centx-al Control Commission. 

Simultaneously, a preparatory commission should be 
appointed to select candidates for membership of the Central 
Control Commission. I hope that we shall now be able to 
find more than enough candidates for this post among the 
experienced workers in all departments, as well as among 
the students of our Soviet higher schools. It would hardly 
be right to exclude any category beforehand. Probably pref- 
erence will have to be given to a mixed composition for this 
institution, which should combine many qualities, and dis- 
similar merits. Consequently, the task of drawing up the 
list of candidates will entail a considerable amount of work. 
For example, it would be least desirable for the staff of the 
new People's Commissariat to consist of people of one type, 
only of officials, say, or for it to exclude people of the propa- 
gandist type, or people whose principal quality is sociability 
or the ability to penetrate into circles that are not altogether 
customary for officials in this field, etc. 
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I think I shall be able to express my idea best if 1 compare 
my plan with that of academic institutions. Under the guidance 
of their presidium, the members of the Central Control Com- 
mission should systematically examine all the papers and 
documents of the Political Bureau. At the same time they 
should divide their time correctly between various jobs ia 
investigating the routine in our institutions, from the very 
small and privately-owned offices to the highest state institu- 
tions. And lastly, their functions should include the study of 
theory, i.e., the theory of organisation of the work they intend 
to devote themselves to, and practical work under the guidance 
either of older comrades or of teachers in the higher institutes 
for the organisation of labour: 

I do not think, however, that they will be able to confine 
themselves to this sort of academic work. In addition, they 
will have to prepare themselves for work which I would not 
hesitate to call training to catch-I will not say rogues, but 
something like that-and working out special ruses to screen, 
their movements, their approach, etc. 

If such proposals were made in West-European government 
institutions they would rouse frightful resentment, a feeling 
of moral indignation, etc.; but I trust that we have not 
become so bureaucratic as to be capable of that. NEP has not 
yet succeeded in gaining such respect as to cause any of us 
to be shocked at the idea that somebody may be caught. Our 
Soviet Republic is of such recent construction, and there are 
such heaps of the old lumber still lying around that it would 
hardly occur to anyone to be shocked at the idea that we 
should delve into them by means of ruses, by means of in- 
vestigations sometimes directed to rather remote sources or 
in a roundabout way. And even if it did occur to anyone to 
be shocked by this, we may be sure that such a person would 
make himself a laughing-stock. 

Let us hope that our new Workers' and Peasants' Inspec- 
tion will abandon what the French call pruderie, which we- 
may call ridiculous primness, or ridiculous swank, and which 
plays entirely into the hands of our Soviet and Party bureau- 
cracy. Let it be said in parentheses that we have bureaucrats, 
in our Party offices as well as in Soviet offices. 

When I said above that we must study and study hard in 
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institutes for the higher organisation of labour, etc., I did not 
by any means imply "studying" in the schoolroom way, nor 
did I confine myself to the idea of studying only in the school- 
room way. I hope that not a single genuine revolutionary will 
suspect me of refusing, in this case, to understand "studies" 
to include resorting to some semi-humorous trick, cunning 
device, piece of trickery, or something of that sort. I know 
that in the staid and earnest states of Western Europe such 
an idea would horrify people and that not a single decent 
official would even entertain it. I hope, however, that we 
have not yet become as bureaucratic as all that and that in 
our midst the discussion of this idea will give rise to nothing 
more than amusement. 

Indeed, why not combine pleasure with utility? Why not 
resort to some humorous, or semi-humorous trick to expose 
something ridiculous, something harmful, something semi- 
ridiculous, semi-harmful, etc.? 

It seems to mc that our Workers' and Peasants' Inspection 
will gain a great deal if it examines these ideas, and that the 
list of cases in which our Central Control Commission and its 
colleagues in the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection achieved 
a few of their most brilliant victories will be enriched by not 
a few exploits of our future Workers' and Peasants' Inspec- 
tion and Central Control Commission members in places not 
quite mentionable in prim and staid textbooks. 

* * * 

How can a Party institution be amalgamated with a 
Soviet institution? Is there not something improper in this 
suggestion? 

I do not ask these questions on my own behalf, but on 
behalf of those I hinted at above when I said that we have 
bureaucrats in our Party institutions as well as in the Soviet 
institutions. 

But why, indeed, should we not amalgamate the two if 
this is in the interests of our work? Do we not all sec that such 
an amalgamation has been very beneficial in the case of the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, where it was 
brought about at the very beginning? Does not the Political 
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Bureau discuss from the Party point of view many questions,, 
both minor and important, concerning the "moves" we 
should make in reply to the "movss" of foreign powers in: 
order to forestall their, say, cunning, if we are not to use 
a less respectable term? Is not this flexible amalgamation of 
a Soviet institution with a Party institution a source of great 
strength in our politics? I think that what has proved its 
usefulness, what has been definitely adopted in our foreign 
politics and has become so customary that it no longer calls 
forth any doubt in this field, will be at least as appropriate, 
(in fact I think it will' be much more appropriate) for our 
state apparatus as a whole. The functions of the Workers' and 
Peasants' Inspection cover our state apparatus as a whole, and 
it?, activities should affect all and every state institution with- 
out exception: local, central, commercial, purely administra- 
tive, educational, archive, theatrical, etc.-in short, all without 
the slightest exception. 

Why then should not an institution whose activities have 
such wide scope, and which moreover require such extra- 
ordinary flexibility of forms, be permitted to adopt this 
peculiar amalgamation of a Party control institution with a 
Soviet control institution? 

I see no obstacles to this. What is more, I think that such 
an amalgamation is the only guarantee of success in our work. 
I think that all doubts on this score arise in the dustiest 
corners of our government offices, and thai they deserve to 
be treated with nothing but ridicule. 

* * * 

Another doubt: is it expedient to combine educational 
activities with official activities? I think that it is not only 
expedient, but necessary. Generally speaking, in spite of our 
revolutionary attitude towards the West-European form of 
state, we have allowed ourselves to become infected with a 
number of its most harmful and ridiculous prejudices; to 
some extent we have been deliberately infected with them 
by our dear bureaucrats, who counted on being able again 
and again to fish in the muddy waters of these prejudices. And 
they did fish in these muddy waters to so great an extent 
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that only the blind among us failed to see how extensively 
this fishing was practised. 

In all spheres of social, economic and political relationships 
we are "frightfully" revolutionary. But as regards precedence, 
the observance of the forms and rites of office management, 
our "revoltitionarincss" often gives M^ay to the mustiest 
routine. On more than one occasion, we have witnessed the 
very interesting phenomenon of a great leap forward in social 
life being accompanied by amazing timidity whenever the 
slightest changes are proposed. 

This is natural, for the boldest steps forward were taken 
in a field which was long reserved for theoretical study, which 
was cultivated mainly, and even almost exclusively, in theory. 
The Russian, when away from work, found solace from the 
bleak bureaucratic realities in unusually bold theoretical 
constructions, and that is why in our country these unusual- 
ly bold theoretical constructions assumed an unusually lop- 
sided character. Theoretical audacity in general constructions 
went hand in hand with amazing timidity as regards certain 
very minor reforms in office routine. Some great universal 
agrarian revolution was worked out with an audacity un- 
exampled in any other country, and at the same time the 
imagination failed when it came to working out a tenth-rate 
reform in office routine; the imagination, or patience, was 
lacking to apply to this reform the general propositions that 
produced such "brilliant" results when applied to general 
problems. 

That is why in our present life an astonishing degree of 
reckless audacity goes hand in hand with timidity of thought 
even when it comes to very minor changes. 

I think that this has happened in all really great revolu- 
tions, for really great revolutions grow out of the contradic- 
tions between the old, between what is directed towards de- 
veloping the old, and the very abstract striving for the new,, 
which must be so new as not to contain the tiniest particle 
of the old. 

And the more abrupt the revolution, the longer will many 
of these contradictions last. 
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The general feature of our present life is the following: 
we have destroyed capitalist industry and have done our best 
to raze to the ground the medieval institutions and landed 
proprietorship, and thus created a small and very small 
peasantry, which is following the lead of the proletariat 
because it believes in the results of its revolutionary work. It 
is not easy for us, however, to keep going until the socialist 
revolution is victorious in more developed countries merely 
with the aid of this confidence, because economic necessity, 
especially under NEP, keeps the productivity of labour of 
the small and very small peasants at an extremely low level. 
Moreover, the international situation, too, threw Russia back 
and, by and large, reduced the labour productivity of the 
people to a level considerably below pre-war. The West- 
European eaptialist powers, partly deliberately arid partly 
unconsciously, did everything they could to throw us back, to 
utilise the elements of civil war in Russia in order to spread 
as much ruin in the country as possible. It was precisely this 
way out of the imperialist war that seemed to have many 
advantages. They argued somewhat as follows: "If we fail to 
overthrow the revolutionary system in Russia, we shall, at 
all events, hinder her progress towards socialism." And from 
their point of view they could argue in no other way. In the 
end, their problem was half-solved. They failed to overthrow 
the new system created by the revolution, but they did pre- 
vent it from at once taking the step forward that would have 
justified the forecasts of the socialists, that would have 
enabled the latter to develop the productive forces with 
enormous speed, to develop' all the potentialities which, taken 
together, would have produced socialism; socialists would 
thus have proved to all and sundry that socialism contains 
within itself gigantic forces and that mankind had now entered 
into a new stage of development of extraordinarily brilliant 
prospects. 

The system of international relationships which has now 
taken shape is one in which a European state, Germany, is 
enslaved by the victor countries. Furthermore, owing to their 
victory, a number of states, the oldest states in the West, are 
in a position to make some insignificant concessions to their 
oppressed classes-concessions which, insignificant though 
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they are, nevertheless retard the revolutionary movement 
in those countries and create some semblance of "social 
peace". 

At the same time, as a result of the last imperialist war, 
a number of countries of the East, India, China, etc., have 
been completely jolted out of the rut. Their development has 
definitely shifted to general European capitalist lines. The 
general European ferment has begun to affect them, and it is 
now clear to the whole world that they have been drawn into 
a process of development that must lead to a crisis in the 
whole of world capitalism. 

Thus, at the present time we are confronted with the 
question-shall we be able to hold on with our small and 
very small peasant production, and in our present state of 
ruin, until the West-European capitalist countries consum- 
mate their development towards socialism? But they are con- 
summating it not as we formerly expected. They are not con- 
summating it through the gradual "maturing" of socialism, 
but through the exploitation of some countries by others, 
through the exploitation of the first of the countries 
vanquished in the imperialist war combined with the exploita- 
tion of the whole of the East. On the other hand, precisely 
as a result of the first imperialist war, the East has been 
definitely drawn into the revolutionary movement, has been 
definitely drawn into the general maelstrom of the world 
revolutionary movement. 

What tactics does this situation prescribe for our country? 
Obviously the following. We must display extreme caution 
so as to preserve our workers' government and to retain 
our small and very small peasantry under its leadership and 
authority. We have the advantage that the whole world is 
now passing to a movement that must give rise to a world 
socialist revolution. But we are labouring under the 
disadvantage that the imperialists have succeeded in splitting 
the world into two camps; and this split is made more com- 
plicated by the fact that it is extremely difficult for Germany, 
which is really a land of advanced, cultured, capitalist de- 
velopment, to rise to her feet. All the capitalist powers of 
what is called the West are pecking at her and preventing 
her from rising. On the other hand, the entire East, with its 
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hundreds of millions of exploited working people reduced to 
the last degree of human suffering, has been forced into a 
position where its physical and material strength cannot 
possibly be compared with the physical, material and mil- 
itary strength of any of the much smaller West-European 
states. 

Can we save ourselves from the impending conflict with 
these imperialist countries? May we hope that the internal 
antagonisms and conflicts between the thriving imperialist 
countries of the West and the thriving imperialist countries 
of the East will give us a second respite as they did the first 
time, when the campaign of the West-European counter- 
revolution in support of the Russian counter-revolution broke 
down owing to the antagonisms in the camp of the counter- 
revolutionaries of the West and the East, in the camp of the 
Eastern and Western exploiters, in the camp of Japan and 
America? 

I think the reply to this question should be that the issue 
depends upon too many factors, and that the outcome of the 
struggle as a whole can be forecast only because in the long 
run capitalism itself is educating and training the vast 
majority of the population of the globe for the struggle. 

In the last analysis, the outcome of the struggle will be 
determined by the fact that Russia, India, China, etc., ac- 
count for the overwhelming majority of the population of 
the globe. And it is this majority that, during the past few 
years, has been drawn into the struggle for emancipation 
with extraordinary rapidity, so that in this respect there 
cannot be the slightest doubt what the final outcome of the 
world struggle will be. In this sense, the complete victory of 
socialism is fully and absolutely assured. 

But what interests us is not the inevitability of this com- 
plete victory of socialism, but the tactics which we, the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, we, the Russian Soviet government, 
should pursue to prevent the West-European counter-revolu- 
tionary states from crushing us. To ensure our existence until 
the next military conflict between the counter-revolutionary 
imperialist West and the revolutionary and nationalist East, 
between the most civilised countries o: the world and the 
Orientally backward countries which/ however, comprise the 
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majority, this majority must become civilised. We, too, lack 
enough civilisation to enable us to pass straight on to social- 
ism, although we do have the political requisites for it. We 
should adopt the following tactics, or pursue the following 
policy to save ourselves. 

We must strive to build up a state in which the workers 
retain the leadership of the peasants, in which they retain the 
confidence of the peasants, and by exercising the greatest 
economy remove every trace of extravagance from our social 
relations. 

We must reduce our state apparatus to the utmost degree 
of economy. We must banish from it all traces of extrav- 
agance, of which so much has been left over from tsarist 
Russia, from its bureaucratic capitalist state machine. 

Will not this be a reign o£ peasant limitations? 

No. If we see to it that the working class retains its leader- 
ship over the peasantry, we shall be able, by exercising the 
greatest possible economy in the economic life of our state, 
to use every saving we make to develop our large-scale 
machine industry, to develop electrification, the hydraulic 
extraction of peat, to complete the Volkhov power project/* 8 
etc. 

In this, and in this alone, lies our hope. Only when we have 
done this will we, speaking figuratively, be able to change 
horses, to change from the peasant, muzhik horse of poverty, 
from the horse of an economy designed for a ruined peasant 
country, to the horse which the proletariat is seeking and must 
seek-the horse of large-scale machine industry, of electrifica- 
tion, of the Volkhov power station, etc. 

That is how I link up in my mind the general plan of our 
work, of our policy, of our tactics, of our strategy, with the 
functions of the reorganised Workers' and Peasants' Inspec- 
tion. This is what, in my opinion, justifies the exceptional care, 
the exceptional attention that we must devote to the Work- 
ers' and Peasants' Inspection in raising it to an exceptionally 
high place, in giving it a leadership with Central Committee 
rights, etc., etc. 

And this justification is that only by thoroughly purging 
our government offices, by reducing to the utmost everything 
that is not absolutely essential in them, shall we be certain 
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of being able to keep going. Moreover, we shall be able to 
keep going not on the level of a small-peasant country, not 
on the level of universal limitation, but on a level steadily 
advancing to large-scale machine industry. 

These are the lofty tasks that I dream of for our Workers' 
and Peasants' Inspection. That is why I am planning for it 
the amalgamation of the most authoritative Party body with 
an "ordinary" People's Commissariat. 

March 2, 1923 

Pravda No. 49, Collected Wotks, Vol. 33 

March 4, 1923 

Signed: N. Lenin 
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1 Mensheviks. A pctty J bourgeois opportunist party in Russia; joined the 
bourgeois Provisional Government after the February bourgeois-demo- 
cratic Revolution (1917) and supported its imperialist policy; became a 
counter-revolutionary party after the October Socialist Revolution and 
participated in the armed 'Struggle of the Russian landowners and capital- 
ists against flhe Soviet Republic. p. 13 

2 Socialist-Revolutionaries, A petty-bourgeois party founded in Russia by 
the fusion of several Narodnik groups (1901-02); joined the bourgeois 
Provisional Government together with the Mensheviks after the February 
Revolution and supported its imperialist policy; after the socialist revolu- 
tion (October 1917) they participated in the armed struggle of the 
•counter-revolution against the Soviet Republic. p. 13 

3 The first coalition government was formed on 'May 5 '(18), 1917; it 
included Cadet Party (see Note 6) members, the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
Ker-onsky and Chernov and the Mensheviks Skobclcv and Tsercteli, The 
second coalition government was formed in July with Kerensky as 
Premier; this government included the sugar-mill owner Tercshchenko 
and other capitalists, the Mensheviks Skobelev and Nikitin and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries Chernov and Avksentycv. p- 14 

4 At the behest of British and French imperialists the Provisional Govern- 
ment launched an offensive on the German front on June 18 (July 1}, 
1917 which ended in a crushing defeat. The offensive was begun against 
the will of the people of Russia who demanded a cessation of the im- 
perialist war. and its failure was the failure of the imperialist policy of 

"the 'Provisional Government and of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries that supported it. P- I 5 

5 This Conference was called by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries for the purpose of weakening the growing revolutionary mood 
in the country and was held in Petrograd from September 14 (27) to 
September 22* (October 5), 1917. It was attended by representatives of 
the petty-bourgeois parties, the Soviets, the trade unions, Zcmstvos, com- 
mercial and industrial circles and army units; the Bolsheviks took part in 
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order to expose the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. The Con- 
ference elected a Pre-Parliament (the Provisional Council of the Republic) 
by means of which the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries hoped 
to call a halt to the revolution and divert the country to the bourgeois- 
parliamentary path of development. p. 15 

The Cadets were members of the Constitutional Democratic Party 
formed in October 1905; it was the biggest party representing the 
liberal monarchist trend among the bourgeoisie of Russia, its membership 
including capitalists, landowners active in the Zemstvos and. bourgeois 
intellectuals. The Cadets called themselves the ".party of people's free- 
dom" but their policy actually amounted to an agreement with the 
autocracy aimed at the retention of tsarism in the form of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. After the February Revolution, with the consent of the 
Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary leaders of the Petrograd Soviet, 
the Cadets obtained the leading posts in the Provisional Government and 
pursued an anti-popular counter-revolutionary policy advantageous to 
the imperialists of the U.S.A., Britain and France. After the October 
Revolution the Cadets took a prominent part in all counter-revolutionary 
acts and in the campaigns of the interventionists against Soviet Russia. 

p. 15 

Kit Kitych was the nickname of a rich merchant in one of Ostrovsky's 
plays whose real name was Tit Titych {Titus, son of Titus); the Russian 
word kit means whale, hence the pun. Lenin used the name in the mean- 
ing of tycoon. Pj 45 

Kornilov, Lavr, a tsarist general who headed the counter-revolutionary 
revolt of August 1917, the object of which was to seize revolutionary 
Petrograd, crush the Bolshevik Party, dissolve the Soviets and establish 
a military dictatorship. Workers, soldiers and sailors, in response to the 
appeal of the Bolshevik Party, arose in defence of Petrograd and de- 
feated the revolt, ,p_ 22 

Pravda, a daily newspaper, official organ of the Central Committee of 
the C.P.S.U., was founded by Lenin on May 5, 1912. It was the first 
mass workers' daily paper published legally in tsarist Russia; it was 
printed in St. Petersburg on funds collected by the workers themselves. 
A large group of worker correspondents and worker journalists con- 
tributed to the paper. 

Pravda was constantly persecuted by the police; its publication was 
stopped eight times by the tsarist government in the course of 27 months 
but it appeared again and again under new names. On July 21, 1914, 
on the eve of the First "World War, it was suppressed by order of the 
government. 

After the February Revolution (ifrom .March 18, 1917) Pravda began 
to appear as the official organ of the R.S.DX.P. On July 18, 1917, the 
Pravda editorial offices were raided by officer cadets and Cossacks. Be- 
tween July and October 1917, Pravda was persecuted by the counter- 
revolutionary Provisional Government and had to change its name time 
and again, appearing as Listok Pravdy {Pravda Sheet), Proletary (The 
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Proletarian), Rabochy (The Worker) and Rabocliy Put (Workers' Path). 
Since the October Revolution Pravda has been issued under its 
own name; its editorial offices have been in Moscow since March 1918. 

p.26 

10 By the beginning of September 1917, most of the deputies to the Soviets 
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies in Petrograd and Moscow supported 
the Bolsheviks and opposed the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, p. 53 

J1 This refers to the Paris Commune of 1871, the first attempt in history 
to establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. The Commune existed 
from March 18 to May 28, 1871; it passed laws separating the church 
from the state and the school from the church, replaced the regular 
army by the armed people, made the posts of judges and civil servants 
elective and fixed the salaries of civil servants at rates not exceeding 
workers' wages, introduced a number of measures to improve the eco- 
nomic condition of factory workers and urban poor, etc. p. 56 

13 This is quoted from Marx's Critique of the Gotha Programme. p. 57 

13 For 'Engels's letter to August Bebel of March 28. 1875 see Marx-Engels, 
Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1955, pp. 352-59. p. 59 

14 Nikolai Pomyalovsky was the author of Sketches of Semmary Life 
describing the over-strict regime and coarse morals of the theological 
seminaries in tsarist Russia. p. 67 

15 Possessiortal lands were those granted to industrialists by the tsarist 
government together with the serfs occupying them; this was done to 
provide labour for the factories, the serfs receiving no wages apart from 
the plot of land. This survival of serfdom was long-lived, in the Urals 
and other industrial areas. p. 74 

lt! Nouaya Zhizn (New Life) was a newspaper issued by a group of Social- 
Democrats who called themselves "internationalists"; the group was 
made up of Left Mensheviks and individual intellectuals holding semi- 
Menshevik views. It appeared in Petrograd from April 1917 and until 
the October Revolution wavered between opposition to the Provisional 
Government and opposition to the Bolsheviks. After the October Revolu- 
tion it pursued a policy hostile to the Soviet government and was sup- 
pressed wi July 1918, p. 85 

17 Serfdom was abolished in Russia in February 1861. p. 86 

18 Quoted from Marx's letter to Bracke, May 5, 1875, Sec Selected Cor- 
respondence, Moscow, pp. 360-61. p. 91 

ia Quoted from Goethe's Faust. p. 91 

20 This refers to the First Russian Revolution (1905-07) when Soviets 
of Workers's Deputies were first instituted. p. 94 
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21 General Kaledin was one of the leaders of the monarchist counter- 
revolution, an organiser of civil war in the Don area against the Soviet 
government (191 7-1 8). P- 95 

22 This refers to the Peace of Brest-Litovsk concluded in March 1918 
■between the Soviet government on the one hand and Germany and her 
Allies on the other. p. 97 

This refers to the period between the February and October revolutions 
when power was in the hands of the bourgeois Provisional Government. 
Chernov, Tsercteli, Kerengky and Kishkin were ministers of that govern- 
ment P- 99 

24 Vperyod (Forward) was a Mcnshevik daily newspaper published in 1917 
and 1918; in April 1918 it was suppressed for counter-revolutionary 
activity. P- 127 

25 Dyelo Natoda (People's Cause 1 ) was a Socialist-Revolutionary daily 
newspaper published at intervals and under different names from March 
1917 to March 1919. It was suppressed for its counter-revolutionary 
activity. P- 127 

2« Nash Vek (Our Age) was one of the names under winch the newspaper 
Rech (Speech), organ of the counter-revolutionary Cadet Party, continued 
to appear after its suppression on October 26 (November 8), 1917 until 
August 1918. P 127 

27 Quoted from Engcls's Anti-Duhring. P- 131 

28 The Constituent Assembly was convened on January 5, 1918, by elec- 
tions based on election lists drawn up before the October Socialist Revo- 
lution so that the composition of the Assembly reflected the political rela- 
tions existing at the time the bourgeoisie were still in power. This 
resulted in a great contradiction hetw.een the will of the majority of 
the Soviet people, who stood if or Soviet power, and the ipolicy that 
favoured the interests of the bourgeoisie and landowners pursued by the 
Assembly in which the Socialist-itevoiutionaTies, Mensheviks and Cadets 
had a majority of seats. The Constituent Assembly refused to discuss 
the Declaration of the Rights of the Working and Oppressed People and 
to approve the decrees passed by the Second Alt-Russia Congress of 
Soviets on peace, the land and the transfer of state power to the Soviets; 
it was dissolved by a resolution of the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee on January 6 (19), 1918. P- 131 

23 Engels, The Peasant Question in Fzcrnce and Germany {Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1958, p. 438). p. 147 

The man in a muffler, a character from Chekhov's story of the same 
name; he was a man of extremely limited outlook who feared every- 
thing new, feared all initiative. P- 

11 Quoted from one of Pushkin's epigrams. p. 155 
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32 1861 was the year in which serfdom was abolished in Russia. p. 168 

33 Sf S = refei l Deci r on the Land ' written b y Lenin «»d ^opted by 
the Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets on October 26, 1917, the day 
following the establishment of Soviet power. 

The Decree on the Land abolished the landed estates and all private 
ownership of land, and gave all the land to the people. 

rheSlfSl!^? t3l f Land J inc]uded *• Peasants' Mandate compiled on 
he basis of 242 local mandates given by peasants. One of the points in 
the Mandate was on the introduction of equalitarian land tenure In 
a number of writings even before the October Revolution Lenin had 

Sbd&SL5 r« m ' ° f ? e ^ l0gan ° f ^toarian la »* tenure. The 
f S?^' 5 3nd f 0tl,ei " NaMd »a" who supported this slogan 
who uliT ^ tran f fec , o£ the M ™ t™ of equality to those 
i " I'T T'u ° n i y theil \ own iabour " ™M la* to the social- 
H fl J C f^^nan land tenure, which presupposed the 

retention of mdwidual peasant farms, far from leading to sodalSm hi 
the countryside would only have accelerated the development of capital 
TrJft T lcultlire - T J» e only *«• path to socialism for the 

peasantry wrote Lenin was that of uniting individual peasant farms, 
i.e., tne collectivisation of agriculture. 

^nfTj^t ^ f? his Par ^' comrades «fl«ed to include the 
pomt of equal, anan land tenure on the grounds that the peasants should 
learn by experience that it was incorrect. Lenin's prediction proved to be 

StS Si TTf ° f d r ! ° P . ment in thc C0 » n try S ide convinced the 
peasants of the need for collectivisation. p 1?5 

M P °°jJ ea T tS ' 0mU ^S *l M SCt UP in the WO ««» during the 
spi.ng and summer of 1918; the poor peasants united to support Soviet 
power and to fight against thc kulaks who were organising counter 
revolutionary acts and attempting to prevent the supply of StoTtha 
starvmg towns. According to thc decree of the A^l-RussTa Central 
Execute Commit*. (June 11, i W8 ) the competencv of ^ p 00 
Peasants Committees included the distribution of grain; other items of 
primary necessity and farm implements and also assistance to the local 
kulL^ *"»» ™ s ■» ^nds of the 

of t5 e nfw ¥f*S Committees were the bulwark of the dictatorship 
in t ^ ? ria i ^ th f T al f eaS ' they hd ^ consolidate Soviet power 
m the countryside and played an important parE in winning the middle 
peasants over to the side of the Soviets. miaaie 

The Poor Peasants' Committees, having accomplished their task 

rZ£ W S r 6tS °| PeaSanlS ' and ^rm-labourers Deputie by 

Sixth All-R US sia Congress of Soviets 

p. 177 

35 2l """^-evolutionary revolt of the Czechoslovak Corps was 
organised by Britah and French imperialists with the active he p of £1 
Soaahs -Revolutionorics and Mensheviks. Thc Corps had been formed 
before the October Revolution by Czech and Slovak soldiers from the 
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Austrian army who were prisoners of war in Russia; the Corps was to 
have fought against Germany on the side or the Allies. After the 
establishment of Soviet power, the Corps., by agreement with the Soviet 
Government, should have been dispatched to France via Vladivostok. 
The counter-revolutionary officers of the Corps, however, acting oa tne 
instructions of the Entente, rebelled against this agreement and in May 
1918 launched an offensive against the Soviets; with the help of the 
Corps, counter-revolutionaries seized Penza, Samara, Chelyabinsk, Omsk 
and a number of other towns. 

The Volga area was liberated by the Red Army jn October 1918 
and the revolt of the Czechoslovak Corps was finally suppressed at the 
end of 1919 when Kolchak's army was crushed. p- 180 

30 By a decree of the Council of People's Commissars (November 2, 1918) 
a fund of 1.000 million rubles was founded "to improve, develop and 
speedily reorganise agriculture on socialist lines". Grants and loans 
from this fund were given to agricultural communes, labour co-oper- 
atives and village communities or groups on the condition that they 
tilled the .soil collectively. p. 193 

37 Bednota (The Poor) was a daily newspaper published in Moscow by the 
Centra! Committee of the Communist Party from March 27, 1918 to 
January 31, 1931. f 195 

38 Kolupayev and Razuvayev were capitalist kulaks in the writings of the 
Russian satirist Mikhail Saltykov-Shchedrm. p. 198 

39 The Berne Yellow International was Lenin's name for the Second Inter- 
national that ceased to exist in 1914 when the First World War broke 
out and was re-established by a conference of social-chauvinist and 
Centrist parties at Berne in February 1919. P- 214 

40.: The battle referred to was that at Koniggratz on July 3. 1866 in which 
the Austrian army was completely routed by the Prussians; this battle 
decided the outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. p. 217 

51 This article was never completed. P- 239 

52 xhis refers to the newspaper Communist Subbotnik issued on one oc- 
casion only; it was prepared by the editors and contributors of Moscow 
newspapers and the ROSTA telegraph agency during the Subbotnik ot 
April 10, 1920. *>• 269 

*8 Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn .(Economic Life) was a daily newspaper 
published from 1918 to 1937. P- 279 

H The Draft Instructions of the Council of Labour and Defence addressed 
to local Soviet institutions are to be found on pp. 300-322 of this volume. 

p. 323 

*f The Two-andra-Half International was founded in Vienna in February 
1921 at a conference of Centrist parties and groups that had temporarily 
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left the Second International under pressure of the revolutionary temper 
of the workers. It was re-united with the Second International in 1923. 

p. 332 

The Article referred to was Lenin's " 'Left- Wing' Childishness and Petty- 
Bourgeois Mentality". p . 345 

See Note 46. , p . 333 

The Volkhov Power Station was the first big hydroelectric power sta- 
tion built in the Soviet Union. The work began in 1918 but construction 
was not fully developed until 1921 when the Civil War ended. The sta- 
tion went into operation in 1926. p , 357 
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A 

Adlei. Friedrich (1879-1960)- 
one of the opportunist lead- 
ers of the Austrian Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party- 230 

Avksentyea, Nikolai Dmitriyevich 
(1878-1 943) -one of the So- 
cial ist-Revolutionary leaders, 
Minister of the Interior in the 
bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment in July and August 1917; 
after the October Socialist 
Revolution., one of the organ- 
isers of counter-revolutionary, 
anti-Soviet actions. Subsequent- 
ly whiteguard emigre- 25, 73 

B 

Balled, Karl (1864-1931) -bour- 
geois economist, professor of 
Berlin University from 1905, 
reader on Russian statistics, her 
colonial policy, finances and 
economy- 282 

Beb.el, August (1840-1913)-one of 
the founders and a prominent 
leader of the German Social- 
Democratic Party and the 
Second International; resolute- 
ly opposed revisionism and 
reformism in the German 
working-class movement- 59, 
332 

Belinsky, Vissarion Grigotyevich 
(181 1-1 848) - Russian revolu- 
tionary democrat, literary critic 
and publicist materialist phi- 
losopher -86 

Belorussov (Belevsky), Alexei Sta- 
nislauovich (1859-1 929) -bour- 



geois publicist and politician; 
opponent of Soviet power after 
the October Socialist Revo- 
lutiou-120 

Bernatsky, Mikhail Vladhnirovich 
(b. 1876) -professor of politi- 
cal -economy; from September 
1917 Finance Minister in the 
bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment and the counter-revolu- 
tionary governments of Dcni- 
kin and Wrangel. Whiteguard 
emigre -22 

Bobrinskys- Russian counts, big 
landlords and owners of sugar 
refineries; reactionary politi- 
cians— 24 

Bogayevsky, Milt a fan Petrovich 
(1881-1918) -one of the leaders 
of the counter-revolution on 
the Don in 1917-18. Ear- 
ly in March 1918 he was ar- 
rested and Shot by decision of 
the Soviet court-100, 105, 130. 
151 

Bublikov, Alexander Alexandra- 
v'.ch (b. 1875) — representative 
of the commercial and indus- 
trial bourgeoisie. Progressist 
deputy to the Fourth Duma; 
whiteguard emigre after the 
Cctobor Socialist Revolution- 
15, 31 

Bukharin, Nikolai Ivanovick 
■('_ 888-1 938)- member of the 
R.S.D.L.P. from 1906; during 
the First World War opposed 
Lsnin on the questions of 5m- 
psrialism, the state, the right of 
nations to self-determination; 
after the October Socialist Revo- 
lution repeatedly came out 
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against the general line of the 
Party; in 1918 headed the anti- 
Party group of "Left Com- 
munists", in 1920-21 sup- 
ported Trotsky during the dis- 
cussion on trade unions; since 
1928 led the Right-wing op- 
position in. the Party; in 1937 
he was expelled from the Par- 
ty for his anti-Party activity - 
147, 148, 150, 152 

C 

Cavaignac, Louis Eugene (1802- 
1 857) -French general and pol- 
itician, War Minister since 
May 1848; was responsible for 
the brutal suppression of the 
insurrection of Paris workers 
in June 1848-121, 142. 

Chertienkop, B, N. -Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary; in 1919 was mem- 
ber of The People group which 
opposed Socialist-Revolutionary 
participation in the armed 
struggle against Soviet power 
-227 

Chernov, Victor Mikhailouich 
(18764952) -one of the Sociat- 
ist-^Revolutionary leaders and 
theoreticians; after the Feb- 
ruary 1912 Revolution Min- 
ister of Agriculture in the 
bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment, instigated repressions 
against peasants who had seised 
landed estates; after the Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution one 
of the organisers of anti- 
Soviet revolts; in '1920 he went 
abroad and continued his anti- 
Soviet activity-14, 31, 38, 46, 
47, 67, 68, 99, 122, 151, 235, 
236 

Chernyshevsky, Nikolai Gavtilo- 
vick (1828-1 889) -Russian rev- 
olutionary democrat, material- 
ist philosopher, writer and lit- 
erary critic; leader of the revo- 



lutionary-democratic movement 
in Russia in the fifties and 
sixties of the 19th century- 
133 

Cornellisseti, Christian -Dutch 
anarchist, follower of Kropot- 
■ktn; took a chauvinist stand 
during the First World War- 
68 

D 

Dan, h'yodor Ivanovick (1871- 
1947) -one of the Mensihcvik 
leaders, came out against 
Soviet power after the October 
Socialist Revolution; in' 1922 
he was banished from Russia 
for his counter-revolutionary 
activity -46. 73. 152, 153 

Denikin, Anton Ivanovich (1872- 
1S47) -general of the tsarist 
army; irt 1919, with the help 
of 'the British, U.S. and French 
imperialists, he established a 
bourgeois-landlord dictatorship 
in Southern Russia and the 
Ukraine; in the summer and 
autumn of 1919 launched an 
offensive on Moscow, but was 
routed by the Red Army in a 
few months-205, 253, 277, 339 

Dobwlyubov, Nikolai Alexandra- 
vich (1836-1861) -Russian rev- 
olutionary democrat, leading 
Literary critic and materialist 
philosopher, close friend and 
comrade-in-arms of N. G. Cher- 
nyshevsky -133 

Dulov, Alexander llyich (1864- 
1921) -colonel of the tsarist 
General Staff, Ataman of the 
Orenburg Cossack Army, in 
1917-1920 organised a series of 
counter-revolutionary actions 
against Soviet power in the 
Urals-105, 128, 130 

Dyachenko, Andrei Pavlovich 
(1875-1952) -member of the 
Bolshevik Party from 1917, 
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medical officer of the casualty 
station at the Kazan Railway 
in Moscow So 1919-210 

E 

Etigels, Frederick (1821M895)- 
59, 66. 68, 71. 131, 239, 332, 
334 

F 

Foch, Ferdinand £1851-1929) -Mar- 
shal of France; Chief of the 
General Staff and Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of tie al- 
lied forces during the First 
World War; one of the authors 
of the plans of anti-Soviet mil- 
itary intervention in 1918- 
1920-2.18 

G 

Gegechkoti, Yevgeni Pettovich 
(b. 1879) -Menshevik, Foreign 
Minister in the Menshevik 
counter-revolutionary govern- 
ment in Georgia (1918); white- 
guard emigre- 105, 123, 128, 
130 

Che, Alexander (Golberg) (1829- 
1919) -Russian anarchist, dur- 
ing the First World War took 
an internationalist stand and 
fought against anarchist de- 
fencists; after the October So- 
cialist Revolution went over to 
the side of Soviet power and 
was member of the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee - 
58, 145, 152 

Gogol Nikolai Vasilyevich (1809- 
1852)-Russian novelist-86 

Gotz, Abtam Raiailovich (1882- 
1940) -one of the Socialist-Rev- 
olutionary leaders, active or- 
ganiser of terrorist acts and 
armed struggle against Soviet 
power-105. 120, 123, 128, 130 

Grave, Jean (1854-1939) -French 
petty-bourgeois socialist, one of 



the theoreticians of anarchism; 
social-chauvinist during the 
First World War -68 

K 

llaaie. Hugo (1863-19l9)-one of 
the leaders of German Social- 
Democrats, Centrist; in April 
1917, together with Kautsky 
and others, founded the In- 
dependent Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany. During the 
November 1918 Revolution in 
Germany Haase was member 
of the Council of People's Dep- 
uties whose policy aimed at 
•crushing the revolutionary 
movement- 181 
Hinienburg, Paul (1847-1934) - 
German general, monarchist. 
Commander-in-Chiof of the 
German Army in 1916-17; 
■ President of Germany from 
1925; in 1933 he empowered 
Hitler to form a government 
thus officially handing over 
all power to the fascists - 
37, 218 

I 

Isuv, Joseph Andreyevich (1878- 
i 920) - S o rial-Demo cr at, M en- 
shevik, defencist during the 
First World War, member of 
the Menshevik Moscow Com- 
mittee in 1917; after the Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution, 
worked at the Museum of 
Labour-152, 153 

J 

Jacobi, Johann (1805-1877) -Ger- 
man publicist and politician, 
bourgeois democrat; in 1872 
joined the Social-Democratic 
Party and as its candidate was 
returned to the Reichstag in 
1874-217 
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K 

Kaledin, Alexei Maximouich (1861- 
1918) -tsarist general. Ataman 
of the Don Cossack Army, led 
counter-revolutionary move- 
ment in the Don region after 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion-95 

Karelin, Vladimir Alexandrovich 
(b. 1891)-one otf the Left So- 
cialist-Revolutionary leaders, 
opposed the Brest peace; one 
of the organisers of the anti- 
Soviet putsch of Left Sociakst- 
Revolutionaries in July 1918; 
whiteguard emigTe-145, 152 
Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938>-onc of 
the leaders and .theoreticians of 
the German SociabDemocrats 
and the Second International, 
ideologist of Gentrlsm; at the 
outbreak of the First World 
War betrayed Marxism; enemy 
of Soviet Russia-216, 222, 
230, 234, 235. 236 
Kerensky, Alexander Fyodorouich 
(b. 1881) -Socialist-Revolution- 
ary, after the February 1917 
Revolution Minister and then 
Premier of the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government; after the 
October Socialist Revolution 
actively fought against Soviet 
power; in 1918 fled abroad- 
22, 25, 26. 31, 39, 40, 41, 46, 
47, 53, 99, 102, 105, 115, 116, 
120, 128, 147, 151, 152, 173, 
263 

Kerzhentsev, Platon Mikhailovich 
i(1881-1940) -Soviet statesman, 
historian and publicist, oc- 
cupied a number of diplomatic 
posts from 1921 to 1926, wrote 
a series of articles and books 
on labour organisation — 379 

Kishkin, Nikolai Mikhailovich 
(1864-1930) -one of the Cadet 
leaders, member of the bour- 
geois. Provisional Government- 
99 



Kolchak, Alexander Vasilyevich 
(1873-1920) -tsarist admiral, 
monarchist; in 1918, helped 
by the U.S.A., Britain and 
France, proclaimed himself 
Supreme Ruler of Russia and 
headed the military dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie and land- 
owners in the Urals, Siberia 
and the Far East. Kolchak's 
forces launched offensive 
against Soviet Russia from the 
East through Siberia and the 
Urals and were routed by the 
Red Army at the beginning of 
1920-205, 206, 208, 253, 275, 
277, 339, 356 
Kotnilov, Lavt Geotgiyevich (1870- 
1918) -tsarist general, mon- 
archist, organiser of a counter- 
revolutionary putsch in August 
1917. After the October Social- 
ist Revolution he headed the 
whiteguard Volunteer Army- 
22, 37, 46, 112, 115, 116, 120, 
,121, 122, 123, 128, 130 
Krasnov, Pyotr Nikolayevich 
(1S69-1947)- tsarist general, in 
1917 took part in the attempts 
to suppress the October Revo- 
lution in Petrograd by force 
of arms; in 1918 instigated the 
revolt of the Don Cossacks 
against Soviet power; was 
routed by the Red Army at 
Tsaritsyn (Volgograd) in the 
autumn of 1918; whiteguard 
emigre from 1919-105 
Kritsman Lev Natanovich (1890- 
1938) -economist, after the Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution oc- 
cupied various leading mana- 
gerial posts -279 
Kropotkin, Pyotr Alexeyevich 
(1842-1921) -one of the leaders 
and theoreticians of anarchism, 
chauvinist during the First 
World War, author of a num- 
ber of works on geography 
and geology- 68 
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Ktzhizhanovsky. Cleb Maximilia- 
novich (1872-1959) -one of the 
first members of the Com- 
munist Party, renowned Soviet 
scientist and power engineer, 
Vice-President of Che U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences between 
1929 and 1939, author of a 
number of works on power 
engineering -256 

L 

Latin (Lurye), Mikhail Alexandra- 
vich (18S2 1932)-Social-Demo- 
cr at. Men sh evik ; liqui da tor 
during the period of reaction 
'(190740); joined the Bol- 
shevik Party in August 1917; 
after the October Socialist Rev- 
olution occupied various ad- 
ministrative and managerial 
posts -279 
LassalU. Ferdinand (1825-1864)- 
German petty-bourgeois social- 
ist one of the founders of the 
General German Workers' As- 
sociation <1863 , )-62, 63, 64 
Latsis, M. I. (Sudrabs. Y. F.) 
(1888-1 938) -Party and Soviet 
functionary, member of the 
Cheka Collegium after the 
October Socialist Revolution; 
from 1921 occupied various 
managerial posts -198 
Lensch, Paul (1873-1926) -German 
Social-Democrat, chauvinist 
during the First World War; 
in 1922 was expelled fromthe 
Social-Democratic Party-45 
Lezhava, A. M. (1870-1938) -mem- 
ber of the Bolshevik Party 
since 1904; after the October 
Socialist Revolution occupied 
various managerial posts -266 
Usher (Goldman), Mikhail Isako- 
vich (1880-1937) -one of the 
Bund and Menshevik leaders, 
social-chauvinist during the 
First World War; after the 



February 1917 Revolution mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee 
of the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies 
and of the Presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee; 
took a hostile attitude towards 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion, subsequently occupied 

various managerial posts-152, 

153 

LiebknecU. Karl (1871-1919)- 
outstanding leader of the Ger- 
man and international working- 
class movement ; one of the 
founders of the German. Com- 
munist Party; during the No- 
vember 19.18 German Revolu- 
tion together with Rosa Luxem- 
burg headed the revolutionary 
vanguard of the German work- 
ers; in January 1919 he was 
brutally murdered by counter- 
revolutionaries— 181 
Longuet. Jean (1876-1938) -one of 
She reformist leaders of the 
French Socialist Party and the 
Second International; social- 
chauvinist during the First 
World War - 230 

M 

Macdonald, James Ramsay (1866- 
1937) -English politician, one 
of the founders and leaders of 
the Independent Labour Party 
and Labour Party; pursued ex- 
tremely opportunist policy; 
Centrist during the First World 
War; Premier otf two Labour 
cablnets-230 
Mattov (Zederbaum), Yuli Osipo- 
vich (1873-1923) -one of the 
Menshevik leadens,- Centrist 
during the First World War; 
after the October Socialist Rev- 
olution came out against Soviet 
power; went abroad in 1920- 
120, 122. 132, 216, 235, 236 
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Marx. Karl .(1818-1883) -57, 58, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 91, 121, 
147, 148. 150 
Milyukov, Pavel Nikolaysvich 
(1859-1943) -leader of the Con- 
stitutional-Democratic Party; 
after the February 1917 Revo- 
lution Foreign Minister in the 
first bourgeois Provisional Gov- 
ernment; conducted the impe- 
rialist policy of "war to vic- 
tory"; in August 1917 helped 
to set the stage for the coun- 
ter-revolutionary Kornilov 
putsch. After the October Rev- 
olution lived abroad as a 
■whiteguard emigrc-22, 47 
Milyutin, Vladimir Pavlovich 
(1884-1938) -member of the 
Bolshevik Party from 1910; 
after 1918 occupied the posts 
of Deputy Chairman of the 
Supreme Economic Council, 
Chairman of the Central Sta- 
tistical Board, Deputy Chairman 
of the State Planning Commis- 
sion and othcrs-279 
Morozws-big Russian textile 
m anuf actu t er s - 2 6 3 

N 

Napoleon I (Bonaparte) (1769- 
1821) -Emperor of the French 
from 1804 to 1814 and in 1815 
^142 

Napoleon 111 .(Bonaparte, Louis) 
(1808-1873)-Emperor of the 
French from 1852 to 1870-142 

Nekzasov, Nikolai Vissarionouich 
(b. 1879) -Deputy to the Third 
and Fourth Dumas, Left Cadet; 
member of the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government in 1917; 
in the summer of 1917 left 
the Cadet Party, in Soviet times 
worked in the Central Union 
of Co-operative Societies -22 



O 

Osinsky (Obolensky), Valerian 
Valedanovich (1887-1938)- 
economist and writer; Chair- 
man of the Supreme Economic 
Council, 1917-1918; "Left 
Communist" at the time of the 
Brest peace talks, active mem- 
ber of the opportunist "demo- 
cratic centralism" group, 1920- 
21; in 1923 adhered to the 
Trotskyist opposition-154, 155, 

323 

Owen. Robert (1771-1858) -Eng- 
lish Utopian socialist- 364 

P 

Palchinsky, P. I. (d, 1930) -engi- 
neer, head of the Produgol 
Syndicate; had close ties with 
banking circles; after the Feb- 
ruary 1917 Revolution. Dep- 
uty Minister of Trade and 
Industry in the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government: organised 
sabotage by industrialists; after 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion was one of the instigators 
of sabotage in Soviet industry 
-37, 38, 39 
Peshekhonov, Atexei Vasilyevich 
(1867-1933) -bourgeois pub- 
licist; one of the leaders of the 
Popular Socialist Party from 
1906; after the February 1917 
Revolution Minister of Food 
Supplies in the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government; after the 
October Socialist Revolution 
opposed Soviet power; white- 
guard emigre from 1922-37, 
39 

Peter 1. the Great (1672-1725)- 
Tsar of Russia (1682-1725), 
first Emperor of all Russia - 
145 

Pihudski, Joseph (1867-1935)- 
reactionary Polish statesman; 
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"«ead" (dictator) of the Polish 
bourgeois and landowner state, 
1918-22; ruthlessly suppressed 
the revolutionary move- 
ment; in 1920, helped by the 
British and French govern- 
ments, launched war against 
Soviet Russia which ended in 
the defeat of the Polish army: 
in May 1926 he engineered a 
coup d'etat and established a 
fascist dictatorship in Poland- 
339 

Plekhanov, Ceozgi Valetttinovich 
,(1853-1918) -outstanding figure 
of the Russian and internation- 
al working-class movement, 
first propagandist of Marxism 
in Russia; founder of the first 
Russian Marxist organisation, 
the Emancipation of Labour 
group; Menshevik after the 
Second Congress of .the 
R.S.DX.P.; chauvinist during 
the First World Wat; took a 
negative stand with regard to 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion, but refrained from strug- 
gle against Soviet power -20, 
46, 47, 68 
Poktovsky, Mikhail Nikolayevich 
(1868-1932) -member of the 
R.S.D.L.P. from 1905, Bolshe- 
vik, noted historian, academi- 
cian from 1929; in 1918 ad- 
hered to the group of "'Left 
Communists" -1 52 
Vomyalovsky, Nikolai Gerasimo- 
vich (1835-1863) -Russian dem- 
ocratic writer, whose books 
criticised the autocratic-bureau- 
cratic regime of Russia and the 
prevailing violence and law- 
lessness - 67 
Popov, Pavel Ilyich- Communist, 
Chairman of the Central Sta- 
tistical Board, 1920-21-299 
Potresov, Alexander Nikolayevich 
(1869-1934) -one of the Men- 
shevik leaders, ideologist of 



liquidationism in the years of 
reaction (1907-10); social-chau- 
vinist during the First World 
War; whiteguard emigre after 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion -20 

Prokopovich, Sergei Nikolayevich 
(1871-1955) -bourgeois econ- 
omist and publicist, prominent 
representative of Eeonomism, 
one of the first preachers of 
Bernstetnism in Russia; mem- 
ber of the Central Committee 
of' the Cadet Party in 1906; 
iMiristcr of Food Supplies in 
the bourgeois Provisional Gov- 
ernment in 1917;. in 1922 he 
was banished from the coun- 
try for his anti-Soviet activity 
-22 

R 

Rolovich-^ee Rokhovich, C. % 
Rokhovich, G. Y.- member of the 
Central State Food Committee 
in 1917-39, 40 
Ryabushittshy, Pavel Pavlovich 
(b. 1871) -big Moscow banker 
and industrialist, one of the 
leaders of counter-revolution; 
in August 1917 he threatened 
.to strangle the Revolution by 
"the bony hand of famine"; 
he was one of those who stood . 
behind the Kornilov counter- 
revolutionary putsch; white- 
guerd emigre after the Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution-15, 
263 

s 

Savinkov, Boris Victorovich (1879- 
1925) -one of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary ieaders; after the 
February 1917 Revolution Dep- 
uty Minister of War and then 
military Governor-General of 
•Petrograd; after the October 
Socialist Revolution instigated 
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a number of counter-revolu- 
tionary revolts -105, 123 
Scheidemann, Philipp (1865-1939) 
-one of the leaders of the ex- 
treme Right wing of the So- 
cial-Democratic Party of Ger- 
many; head of the German 
bourgeois government, Febru- 
ary-June 1919; one of the or- 
ganisers of the bloody sup- 
pression of the German work- 
ing-class movement, 1918-21- 
45, 132, 181 
$emda f Semyon Pahiutyevieh 
(1871-1933) -Communist; after 
.the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion occupied responsible posts 
-People's Commissar of Ag- 
riculture of the R.S-F-S.R. 
(1918-21), member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Econo- 
mic Council and the State 
Planning Commission and Dep- 
uty Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission of the 
R.S.F.S.R. (from 1930) -245 
Sher, Vasily Vladimitovich (b, 
1883)-Menshevik; after the 
October -Socialist Revolution 
occupied managerial posts; in 
1931 he was convicted by the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
for his counter-revolutionary 
activity- 227 
Shingaryov, Andrei Ivanovich 
(1869-1918)-one of the leaders 
of the Cadet Party: in 1917 
Minister of Agriculture and 
later Finance Minister in the 
•bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment -22 
Skohelev, Matoei Iv\wovick (1885- 
1939)-Menshevik; Centrist 
during the First World War; 
Minister of Labour in the bour- 
geois Provisional Government 
in 1917; after the October 
Socialist Revolution broke with 
the Mensheviks; occupied 



various managerial posts- 25, 
38 

Smith'Falkner, Maxia Natanouna 
(b. 1878) -economist and stat- 
istician; took part in the revo- 
lutionary movement from 1897; 
after the February 1917 Rev- 
olution collaborated for some 
time with the semi-Men shevik 
newspaper Novaya Zhizn (New 
Life), in July 1918 was admit- 
ted to the Bolshevik Party; 
after the October Socialist Rev- 
olution worked at various 
research institutions; corre- 
sponding member of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
from 1939-39 
Sasnovsky, Lev Semyonovich 
(1886-1937) -member of the 
Bolshevik Party since 1904; 
after the October Socialist 
Revolution occupied responsible 
posts in the Party and Soviet ap- 
paratus; supporter of Trotsky- 
ism "following the trade 
union discussion (1920-1921); 
expelled from the Party in 1936 
for anti-Party activity -195 
Struve, Pyotr Berngardovich (1870- 
1944) -bourgeois economist and 
publicist, prominent represent- 
ative of "legal Marxism" in 
the 1890s, subsequently one of 
the leaders of the Cadet Party; 
after the October Socialist Rev- 
olution, one of the leaders _ of 
the counter-revolution, white- 
guard emigre- 45 

T 

Taylor, Frederick Winslow (1856- 
1915) -American engineer, 
founder of the bourgeois sys- 
tem of labour rationalisation 
that bears his name-117, 152, 
153 

Tereshchenko, Mikhail Ivanovich 
(b. 1888) -owner of big sugar 
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refineries in Russia, million- 
aire; Finance Minister and 
then Foreign Minister in the 
bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1917; whiteguard 
emigre after the October So- 
cialist Revolution- 15, 22, 24, 
25, 3-1, 40 

Todorsky, Alexander Ivanovich 
(b. 1S94) -Communist since 
1918; in 1918-1919, editor of 
a newspaper published in 
Vesycgonsk, Tver Gubernia; au- 
thor of the book A Year With 
Rifle and Hough; Red Army 
commander during the Civil 
War; at present retired lieuten- 
ant-general and publicist- 195 

TseretelL Itakly Georgiyevich 
(1882-1959) -one of the Men- 
shevik leaders; Centrist during 
the First World War; after the 
February 1917 Revolution Min- 
ister of Post and Telegraph 
and later Minister of the In- 
terior in the bourgeois Provi- 
sional Government; after the 
October Socialist Revolution 
one of the leaders of the coun- 
ter-revolutionary Menshevih 
government in Georgia; white- 
guard emigre -14, 38, 47, 67, 
68, 99, 122, 152, 153 

Tugan-Baranovsky, Mikhail Iva- 
novich (1 865-191 9) - Russian 
bourgeois economist, prominent 
representative of 'legal Marx- 
ism" in the 1890s; member of 
the Cadet Party during the 
1905-07 revolution; after the 
October Socialist Revolution 
one of the instigators of coun- 
ter-revolution in the Ukraine- 
64 

Turgenev, Ivan Sergeyevich (1818- 
1883) -Russian novelist-133 

U 

Urquhaxt. John Lesley (1874-1933) 
-English manufacturer and 



financier, chairman of the 
Russian Creditors' Society in 
Britain; one of the organisers 

of the counter-revolutionary 
intervention against Soviet 
Russia in 1918-20; he sought 
to get back his property in 
Russia on concession terms- 

352 

V 

Vandevlip, Washington— US. 

businessman, in 1920 and 1021 
came to Soviet Russia and had 
talks with the Soviet govern- 
ment on concessions— 295 

W 

WtangeL Pyois Nikolayevich 
(1878-1928) -general of the 
Tsarist army, one of the leaders 
of counter-revolution in South- 
em Russia during the Civil 
War, In April 1920 replaced 
Denikm as Commander-in-Chief 
of the counter-revolutionary 
"armed forces of South Rus- 
sia", which was routed by the 
Red Army in the autumn of 
the same year -339 

Y 

Yetmansky, Osip Arkadyevich 
.(1866-1941) - Social-Democrat, 
Menshevik, in 1921 broke with 
the Mcnsheviks; in 1922 pub- 
lished the book Scientific Ra- 
tionalisation and Taylor's Sys- 
tem -379 

Yndenich, Nikolai Nikolayevich 
(1862-1933) -tsarist general; 
after the establishment of 
Soviet power one odl the organ- 
isers of counter-revolution; in 
1919 he twice marched against 
Petrograd at the head of coun- 
ter-revolutionary troops, but 
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was defeated by the Red 
Army; whiteguard cmigre- 
292,*339 

Z 

Zinoviev, Grigory Yevseyevich 
(Radomyslsky) (1883-1936)- 
member of the R.S-D.L.P. since 
1901, after the Second Con- 
gress of the R.S.D.L.P. (1903) 
joined the Bolsheviks; repeat- 
edly opposed Lenin and the 
Party's policy; during the 



period of reaction (1907-10) 
took up a conciliatory attitude 
towards Liquidators, Otzovists 
and Trotskyists; in October 
1917 together with Kamencv 
he disclosed the Party's deci- 
sion to launch an armed up- 
rising; in 1925 he was one of 
the organisers of the ''New Op- 
position" and in 1926 one of 
the leaders of the anti-Party 
Trotsky-Zinoviev bloc; in 1934 
was expelled from the Party 
for his anti-Party activity-177 
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